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A FOREWORD 


to this book is necessary if only to serve as an expression of my 
gratitude to my friends and the friends of those friends who by their 
invaluable and readily granted contributions have made the publica- 
tion possible. 


It was urged upon me by some of my mote polite acquaintances 
to include a dissertation written by myself; I am thankful that I did 
not yield to their flattery, and my readers will agree that this book 
could not have benefited by the substitution of opinions other than 
those of the experts chosen. 


It would be ungracious to generalise my gratitude without a 
special word of thanks, first to Captain Jocelyn Lucas, whose excellent 
book, “‘ Pedigree Dog Breeding,” and his encouragement blatantly 
to plagiarise it, inspired me to edit this work; next to my friend 
Humphrey Dixon, who has been such a “ present help in time of 
editorial trouble,” and whose untiring efforts to decorate, as well as 
to illustrate, this book, have proved so valuable and successful. 


I feel I owe an apology to my readers and contributors for the 
delay in the appearance of the book, and also for the absence of a 
chapter on “ Riding on the Flat,” which should have been included, 
and would have been if my contributor had not turned his tail to the 
tapes when they went up. 


Everybody will agree that it is essential that an editor should 
have at any rate a smattering of knowledge of the subjeéts which he 
is supervising, and it is for this reason that [—being no Jehu—have 
confined this book to saddle horses and ponies. 
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x A FOREWORD 


1 hope that some other aspirant to editorial fame will undertake 
the task of collecting a book of dissertations on harness horses and 
ponies, for in these days of petrol and perilous toads, their friends, 
though extremely loyal, are unfortunately vety few and far between. 
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Part I 
THE HORSE 


CHARTERS 
THiEs HORSE 
A SKETCH OF Irs EvoLuTION AND History 
By the Hon. Robert Bruce 
(Oa is always bringing about changes in the 


manners and customs of life, and the environments in which 

we live. In the countless ages prior to civilisation Nature 
ordained periodic changes in animal life and stru@ure whereby 
individuals were adapted to changing circumstances, and new genera 
were formed or evolved. 

From history we gain our knowledge of changes that have taken 
place since civilisation began, and from the sciences of zoology and 
geology we learn of various alterations in the animal and vegetable 
world prior to this. 

It is hard to believe that in the fossil remains of the little Phena- 
codus, found in the eocene deposits, we have the prehistoric ancestor 
of the noble animal known as the horse of to-day. But so it is. 
Through countless ages evolution has been at work, and steadily 
but surely the body of this little animal has been adapted to meet 
the varying conditions under which it has had to live. 

From the time when Phenacodus flourished we find Nature at 
work appatently striving to evolve by gradual steps in development 
an animal to keep pace with the ever-changing climatic and terrestrial 
conditions. And although this primitive animal cannot be said to 
be a diteét ancestor, it nevertheless possesses zoological character- 
istics in common with the horse which enable it to be classed as an 
allied type. 

Phenacodus was a small animal; long and low, standing about 
12 inches high; and from the structure of the joints and limbs, the 
relative size and position of the bones, we may assume that he was 
an animal capable of slow movement only. . 
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His teeth also furnish an indication of his habits as they were 
adapted for the cutting and mastication of soft herbage, which points 
to the faé& that he lived upon low-lying pastures or marshy ground, 

The “ specialisation” or modification of these two patts, the 


(W. Rouch.) 
CORONACH.” WINNER OF THE DERBY AND ECLIPSE STAKES, 1926. 


“ 


PICTURE OF 
Showing the relative size of the prehistoric ancestor of the horse (the Phenacodus). 


limbs and teeth, forms the most interesting and conclusive chain of 
evidence in the evolution of the horse. : 

The limbs, both fore and hind, terminated in five digits, like the 
hand of aman. In the foreleg, both radius and ulna, and in the hind — 
the tibia and fibula were distinct bones fully developed. 

The teeth were divided as follows :— 

Incisors. 
Canines. 
Premolars . 
Molatrs_ 


_ Both upper and lower jaw contained 
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and the points to note are that the incisors had sharp cutting edges, 
the canines were present in both male and female, and the premolars 
and molars wete short crowned, the former being smaller and not 
adapted to grinding. 

In each successive age the remains of animals belonging to this 
species have been found showing a gradual modification of the above. 

The Hyracotherium with four digits and a rudimentary fifth on 
the foreleg and three on the hind. 

The Mesohippus with three and a rudimentary fourth on both 
fore and hind, and with a disappearing fibula, though the ulna 
remained unchanged. 

The Anchitheritum with the same arrangement of digits but with 
a reduced ulna. In the two latter cases the three digits all touched 
the ground, but the centre one was longer and larger than the two 
lateral. 

Next comes the Hipparion of the Pliocene Age, still with three 
' digits,-but only the centre one touching the ground. The ulna has 
become further reduced, and the teeth are changing from the short 
to the long-crowned class. 

Finally, in the Pleistocene Age the remains of an animal closely 
resembling the horse of to-day have been found. The two lateral 
digits have disappeared, remaining only as the splint bones, the centre 
one has become longer and wider, with a fully-formed hoof, and the 
radius and ulna, the tibia and fibula have formed single bones. The 
teeth have changed and have assumed the character of those of the 
modern horse, the anterior premolar of Phenacodus having been 
lost, and the canines or tushes being usually only present in the male. 

With each step in this process of evolution increase in size is 
found, and the whole body has become more adapted to speedy 
movement. This has been brought about not only by the alterations 
in the limbs already described, but also by a gradual change in the 
angles at which the bones lie to one another, giving greater freedom 
and increased facilities for muscular activity. 

The tapir is the nearest related existing animal to the primitive 
horse, and as this species has changed very little since the Miocene 
petiod, one can form an idea of the appearance of the Hyrocotherium. 
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From this very brief sketch of the primitive ancestors of the 
horse we can pass on to the point where history begins. 

Ancient history is full of references to the horse in Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, and Asia, proving that it was a domesticated animal, at any 
rate, as far back as 2,000 years B.C. 

Chariots and horsemen formed part of every wat-like host, and 
judging by the writings of Xenophon, the Grecian horse of his day 
must have reached a high standard of excellence. Horse and chariot 
racing, which became a popular part of the programme in the Olympic 
Games, gave the same encouragement to breeders as did horse 


(Alfieri Picture Service.) 
THE TAPIR. 


racing in the time of the Stuart Kings in England. And although 
there do not appear to be any detailed descriptions of the horse of _ 
this petiod, Greek statuary shows him to have been of decidedly 
Barb type. : 
During the time of the great Roman Empire much the same 
occutred. The Romans imported horses freely from all available 
sources, namely, Africa, Greece, Spain, and Central Europe, in their 
endeavour to produce a high-class animal to compete in horse and 
chariot racing in the famous “ Circus.” But although references to 
the horse are many, cleariy demonstrating its usefulness and the value 
placed upon it for purposes of sport, no reliable evidence exists to 
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show progressive steps in improvement or development, supported 
by details of description. We must turn to our own country for this. 

A native breed of horse existed in England at the time of the 
Roman Conquest—what the stamp of this horse was it is not possible 
to say, but in size it probably varied between the New Forest and 
Welsh pony of to-day. ‘That the Romans prized the breed is certain, 
as they imported many into Rome. From this date we have more or 
less reliable evidence of periodical attempts to improve the breed. 

The first cross of fresh blood which the native British horse 
received was from the Roman cavalry horses, these being probably 
of an African or Barb type. The next important landmark is the 
period immediately following the Norman Conquest. ‘The Normans 
brought into England a much heavier type of horse, the best probably 
coming from Spain. 

They kept two distinct classes of animals in their stables. One, 
a heavy war horse, and another, a “ running” horse on which they 
hunted and raced. King John also did much towards the founda- 
tion of a breed of heavy horses by introducing Flemish stallions. 
The gradual tendency at this time was to encourage increase of size 
and weight-carrying powets, which was necessary on account of 
the heavy armour worn by both man and horse. It would appear 
that during the long period between the reigns of King John and 
Edward II., England had succeeded in producing a very superior 
breed of horse as judged by the standard of requirements of the time. 
Exporttation became very heavy, and the prices paid afford interesting 
evidence as to the popularity of the breed. _In the reign of Edward I. 
good horses could be bought for £10, whereas they had reached 
the price of £200 by the time of Edward HI., who framed laws for- 
bidding theit exportation. These laws, however, were successfully 
evaded by breeders, and it was not until Henry VII. brought in much 
more stringent enactments that this heavy exportation of all the best 
animals was checked. 

In using the word “ breedets ” it is well to remember the con- | 
ditions under which breeding was cartied on in those days. Land- 
lords or owners of the soil were few and far between, and each held 
what would now be considered vast estates. Upon these estates 
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(W. Rouch.) 


SPANISH HORSE, BY VELASQUEZ,. 


In the colle€tion of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine at Broomhall. A portrait of 
Conde Gaspar Olivares, Prime Minister of Philip IV. of Spain, 1621-43, 
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herds of horses roamed and bred promiscuously with very variable 
results. The number of indifferent and undersized animals that were 
bred in comparison with good ones produced caused Henry VII. 
_ to bring forward legislation of a very drastic kind. He ordered that 
once every yeat these herds wete to be rounded up, and all under- 

sized weakly animals and barren mates were to be destroyed. He 
limited the height of stallions that might be turned out with these 
herds to 15 hands in some distriéts, and 14 hands in others ; and in 
order to encourage breeding he ordered that landowners and high 
dignitaries of the Church were all to keep horses according to theit 
means. The record of the inmates of the Duke of Northumberland’s 
stable g this time is instructive. 

“4 palfreys for my lady and her women. 

4 hobbies or nags for my lord and his men. 

7 great trotting horses for the chariot. 

1 nag for the out-rider. 

1 horse for Lord Percy, the heir. 

I great Stallion trotting horse to ride on out of towns. 

I trotting horse to ride for parades in towns. 

1 ambling horse for daily work. 

I proper ambling little nag for hawking and hunting. 

1 great ambling and trotting gelding for carrying armour. 

1 clothsek (pack) horse for personal luggage.” 
There is no doubt that many Eastern and Spanish horses were 
brought into this country between the time of Richard I. and Eliza- 
beth, but we find no serious attempts being made to improve the 
breed by the introdu€tion of fresh blood until the Markham Arabian 
was putchased by James I., and Barb mares from Tangiers by 
Charles II. 

The whole subject of horse-breeding and management appears to 
have taken great strides forward at this time. 

Two excellent books, ‘‘ Markham’s Book on the Horse” and 
Barrett’s “‘ Vineyard of Horsemanship,”’ were published, and in the 
former we find a description of the British horse of the period which 
is interesting :— 

“T do daily find in my experience, that the virtue, goodness, 
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boldness, swiftness, and endurance of our true bred English horses 
is equal with any race of horses whatsoever. 

“ The true English horse is tall of Stature, and large proportions. 
His head, though not so fine as either the Barbary or Turk, yet is 
lean, long, and well fashioned, and all his limbs large, lean and flat, 
and excellently jointed.” 

In the time of James J. horses were kept definitely for racing, 
hunting, and manége work, as well as for many other purposes, though 
not bred specially for either the one or the other. Agricultural and 
heavy draught work was still done by oxen. But an important 
impetus was given to horse breeders at this time to make greater 
endeavours to improve their stock, and that was through the growing 
keenness for mounted forms of sport. The King himself was a vety 
keen sportsman, and had royal studs at Cole Park and Tutbury, and 
other places. He had previously supported both horse racing and 
hunting in Scotland, his views on the subject being best described by 
his letter to his son :— 

“ The honourablest and most commendable games that a King 
can use ate on horseback, for it becomes a Prince above all men to 
be a good horseman.” 

Racing, as we know it, had not come into existence. It appears 
to have usually taken the form of a match between two owners, and 
these were mostly tests of endurance. Hunting was becoming more 
and more popular, as the following extract from Bartett’s “ Vineyard 
of Horsemanship ” clearly shows :— 

“For the pleasure of hunting is so great that it exceedeth all 
others, that if it brought no other profit than the delight to follow 
a good pack of dogs (having a good horse) it were enough to counter- 
vail the danger, for I esteem it above all earthly pleasures.” 

It can readily be understood how the influence of sport created 
what was most needed, namely, the spirit of competition. This was 
noticeable in the reign of James I., but became far more pronounced 
in the time of Charles IT. when the country began to settle down after 
Cromwell’s wats. The value of Eastern blood became more and more 
recognised, and breeders turned their attention towards the pro- 
duction of speedy and active horses. The King gave aétive support 
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to this by largely increasing the royal studs and by the institution of 
more tace meetings, and there is no doubt that many of the great 
female lines of the modern thoroughbred originated from mares 
either bred or imported in his reign. There were no true and fixed 
breeds at this time. Horses were chosen for one or other of the many 
uses for which they were required, according to their suitability. 
That is to say, a process of sele€tion was going on, and it was from 
this that the fixed breeds of later davs were formed. It is well known 
how the process of evolution if left to Nature gradually adapts an 
animal to its surtoundings—modification of organs and structures 
to conform with special requirements of life and existence may so 
completely change an individual that the result, when judged only 
by external appearance, appears a totally different animal from the 
otiginal. This being so, it is quite understandable that by a careful 
process of selection and mating, man has been able to create and fix 
the numerous and totally dissimilar breeds of horses now existing ; 
and the first of these true breeds to be established in England, exclud- 
ing some of the small pony breeds, and perhaps the Suffolk Punch, 
was the thoroughbred. 

The period 1690-1727 marks the foundation of this remarkable 
breed. Within these years were imported the three ever-famous 
Eastern stallions :— 


The Byerley Turk. 
The Darley Arabian. 
The Godolphin Barb. 


Racing was already assuming greater prominence and was be- 
coming a more organised sport. The selection of horses for it had 
been going on for some time, and no doubt the selection of brood 
mates for the same purpose was being attended to. This infusion of 
pute Eastern blood gave just what was needed. Hotses of greatly 
superior quality were bred, and a definite breed of racehorse was 
established. 

There wete many other Eastern stallions besides these three con- 
nected in the building up of the breed, but it so happened that from 
each of these arose the following remarkable horses :— 
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From the Byerley Turk . . Herod (Great Grandson) 
,, the Darley Arabian . Eclipse (Great Grandson) 
,, the Godolphin Barb =. Matchem (Grandson) 


and it is this faét that has brought them into greater prominence than 
any of the other Eastern sires. 

Herod, born 1753, Eclipse, 1764, and Matchem, 1748, were the 
founders of three remarkable lines of horses ; the famous descendants 
of Eclipse having far outnumbered and outclassed those of the other 
two. It would be impossible in so short a space to make any attempt 
to trace the different lines of descent of these three horses. We have 
reached the point in this sketch of the history of the horse where the 
true breed of British thoroughbred was fixed. It is often said that 
fot 100 years from this date the stamp kept on improving, and then 
started to deteriorate, that the horse of to-day lacks the stamina, scope 
and powers of endurance of his ancestors. But though much has 
been written on this subjeé, it can never be proved. No amount of 
Statistics can ever prove a thing like this. Everything is different ; 
the distances of the races, the weights, the age of competitors, the 
management, the training, and the method of riding. The horse of 
100 yeats ago and the horse of to-day can no more be compared on 
paper than he can in the flesh, and we might fairly ask the question, 
could the horse of 100 years ago compete with the best of the modern 
horses under modern conditions ? 

With regard to the other breeds, so remarkably distin& from one 
another to-day, it is impossible to determine the exa& crosses which 
have brought each one about. They have been evolved by the 
process of selection and by the bringing together of acquited charac- 
teristics. The blood of the original native pony flows in the veins of 
all just as it does in the thoroughbred, but in the case of the lighter 
breeds, this has been improved mostly by crosses of Eastern and 
Spanish blood, whereas the heavy draught breeds are the outcomes 
of Norman, Flemish and Dutch crosses. 

The value of occasional returns of thoroughbred blood in the 
case of the modern light breeds cannot be overestimated. No other 
breed has been built up as this one has on individual merit. It is the 
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ordeal of training and racing that has given it the courage and the 
fire, possessed in the same degree by no other breed, and has elimi- 
nated the bad in a manner that no other test could have done. 
Unfortunately, some of the lighter breeds for which this country 
has attained world-wide fame ate being gradually ousted from their 
sphere of usefulness by pettol and machinery, It is ever a case of 
supply and demand, and the celebrated Cleveland Bay, Yorkshire 
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Coach Horse, and Hackney no longer occupy the position they did 
fifty years ago. The incentive is lost which gave breeders the neces- 
saty encouragement to produce these animals and to raise them to 
the wonderful state of perfection which they reached up to the time 
that motor transport usurped their position. But the market is 
Still open for other light breeds, namely, Hunters, Polo Ponies, and 
Troop Horses. Let us hope that these will not be allowed to suffer 
a fate similar to that of the great breeds of carriage horses just men- 
tioned. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CONFORMATION OF THE RACEHORSE 
By Lieut-Col. P. E. Ricketts 
"Te deal with the conformation of the racehorse in a single 


chapter is akin to trying to squeeze the contents of a 
- quatt measure into a pint pot. Nevertheless the effort will 
be made. 

The object of make and shape is of course to get quickly from 
one place to another, that is speed of movement ; and this faé&t must 
ever be in the mind. 

Movement, except that caused by gravitation, is effected by 
muscular contraction. Muscles attached to two or more bones close 
and open the joints, which furnishes the propelling power. The 
ptime factors affecting this action are, the length of muscle, which 
means speed, since it contracts throughout its length nearly at the 
same instant ; the application of the pull, which is a matter of leverage 
and direction ; and the weight to be moved, from which follows the 
Strength, and therefore the breadth necessary. It is a complicated 
subject, but is the “ be all ” of conformation. 

Although the best judges will generally agree as to whether a 
horse is good-looking or the reverse, complete unanimity on all details 
of conformation cannot be said to have been reached, and the subject 
is still largely a matter of opinion. The views therefore expressed 
in this chapter must not be taken as dogma, but are only opinions, 
although, did space permit, they could be reinforced by argument. 

Exa@ly how much of a horse’s total merit is due to con- 
formation is impossible to fix. The nerve factors, such as rate of 
Stimulus and response, temperament, and courage, ate of immense 
importance, but that they can be assisted by suitable make and shape 
must be admitted by all. Prettiness of curve or other esthetic 
influences should not be allowed to affe& the judgment, though it is 
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not always easy to draw a line. Symmetry, for example, is both 
pleasing to the eye and of great value, since it means suitable and 
effective proportion, and harmonious fitting of the parts into a 
balanced whole. Now the whole is more important as a whole than 
all the parts taken separately. Excellence in one part cannot entirely 
make up for deficiency in another, on the principle of the weak link 
in the chain, although certain minor compensations may be granted. 

We will commence, therefore, by a consideration of the general 
proportions, and deal with the various parts later. At the outset it 
is as well to note the broad differences between the horse of strength 
and the horse of speed, we can then judge in what direction any 
tendency to divert from the one type or the other is likely to lead us. 
The first is that the horse of strength is everywhere broad, and 
breadth means weight, which is an advantage to him, but not to the 
racehorse ; the latter therefore is comparatively narrow and slight. 
Next, the limbs are short in the heavy horse, and long in the light, 
but this extra length is almost entirely in that portion of the limb 
below the elbow in front and the stifle joint behind. 

Thirdly, the columns of bones composing the limbs are on the 
whole rather more upright in the horse of strength and more bent in 
the other, since a straight column is better adapted to carry weight, 
and a zig-zag one gives more range and impetus when being extended. 
Lastly there is the difference of material, which in the racehorse, in 
order to get the maximum strength for the weight, whether it be 
bone, muscle, sinew, or horn, is of higher quality, tougher fibre, and 
finer texture. 

General proportions depend on the comparative dimensions of 
the various parts, and the first to be compared will be the length with 
the height. Assuming the horse to be standing square in front of us, 
the length is the horizontal distance between the front of the chest 
and a vertical line dropped from the point of the buttock ; and the 
height is the height at the withers. At birth and as a foal the height 
exceeds the length by a good deal, but the proportions change 
quickly, and as a yearling and as a two-year-old the length is slightly 
the greater. At three, owing to the legs having grown faster than the 
body, the height is usually the least bit in excess. At four the legs 
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have practically stopped, but the body continues its growth, so the 
length has again become a fraétion the greater. At five, and even 
six, the body may Still further increase the least bit, though it will 
probably be only just appreciable.* The mare is on an average 
slightly longer in proportion to her height than the horse. It must 
be remembered, however, that horses are not machines. They vaty, 
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Plate I. (W. Rouch.) 
“ GAINSBOROUGH,” BY “‘ BAYARDO ”—“‘ ROSEDROP,” BY “‘ ST, FRUSQUIN.”’ AS A YEARLING, 


and do not adhere precisely to these proportions or to the time- 
table. St. Simon and Ormonde were both above average in height 
in proportion to their length ; Cyllene and Cicero were on the long 

side. 
The next comparison to make is the height at withers and at 
croup. In the very young horse the height at croup is usually slightly 
* These changes ate well exemplified in the three plates of Gainsborough, and the writer has 


many other photographs showing the same results. 
Cz 
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the greater, but as age increases, the height in front gradually gains 
on the other, partly owing to the development of the withers, and 
the fully aged horse is not far from level. Occasionally the height 
at withers exceeds that at the croup, as in St. Simon, but it is perhaps 
more often the other way; and the mare is proportionally a 
shade higher behind than the horse. Whether greater height behind 
is an advantage is a moot point. In the writer’s view, though the 
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sprinter may sometimes be so built within reason, it is seldom the 
case in the Stayer, as it seems to entail a non-staying style of a¢tion. 
Next, as to depth, we find that the measurement from the top of 
the withers to the bottom of the brisket just behind the elbow, is 
generally equal to that from the latter point to the bottom of the 
fetlock. This would be in a horse about four, in the older horse it 
might come a shade lower (see the plates). Variation from this 
measurement would point either to unusual depth of chest or short- 
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ness of leg on the one hand, or to shallowness ot legginess on the 
other. The depth of body at the lowest point of the back, and the 
length of body from the swell of the muscle at the rear angle of 
the shoulder-blade to the point of the hip, are usually about equal 
to the length of the head, but in the mate, as mentioned above, 
the body may be a shade longer. Other measurements could be 
added, but are less important, and for want of space must be omitted. 


Plate III. (Frank Griggs, Newmarket.) 
** GAINSBOROUGH ” AT STUD, 


As regatds width: the height at the withers is about 3°75 times 
the width at the broadest part of the chest, and the height at croup 
about three times the breadth at the broadest part of the quarters, 
i.e., actoss the stifles, the mare being a shade broader than the hotse. 

It is not suggested that a horse, to be a good one, must necessarily 
comply with all these measurements ; probably few do, but they do 
not vary much from them without some proportionate disadvantage. 
A word ot two on the stayer and the sprinter may not be out of place. 
The scientist maintains, I believe, that the difference is solely a mattet 
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of the colour of muscle fibre. If this is a rich red the horse can stay, 
owing to his capacity for retaining oxygen ; if a pale colour, he can- 
not. Without questioning the truth of this, the writer is of opinion 
that there is also some difference in build, which, put shortly, is this : 
The stayer is usually spater in build and lighter. in the forehand, 
whereas the sprinter is more heavily muscled. ‘The stayer is shorter 
and deeper in body, especially at the brisket, and is probably longer 
and more sloping in the shoulder-blade. He may be described as 
better in front of the saddle than behind. The sprinter, comparatively 
speaking, may be heavier in front, longer in body, perhaps higher at 
the croup, and more muscular in quarters and thighs, in fact better 
behind the saddle than in front. In point of width the sprinter is 
probably the wider. The characteristics of each type, however, ate 
unlikely to be found in their entirety in a single individual, the great 
majority being a compromise between them. 

We will now touch on some of the parts in more detail, but it 
must be briefly, for space does not admit of full treatment. 

The Head.—The head of the thoroughbred is full of character and 
beauty, the Arab origin of the breed frequently being traceable. The 
chief characteristics are fineness of skin and hair, allowing the un- 
dulations of the bones and the veins to be easily seen; a full mild 
eye; clean and mobile ears; a strong, well-muscled jaw, wide in the 
gullett; lips firm; nostril thin and flexible. There should be a 
general look of intelligence, brightness and vigour, without nervous- 
ness or excitability. Medium dimensions as a rule are best, with a 
forehead broad between the eyes. A small head in the horse may 
mean lack of masculinity. 

The Neck.—The neck plays an important part in movement, and 
is on the whole long and muscular, yet light. Certain muscles attached 
to the withers hold the head in the most suitable position for other 
neck muscles, which pull the scapula and humerus forward, to aé& to 
the best advantage. The head carriage, therefore, is important, as it 
affects the action. The neck lengthens slightly up to about five 
years of age, or even more. The neck of the horse at all ages is thicker 
through and heavier than the mare’s, and puts on considerable fat 
during stud life ; and a point to observe is that the crest commences 
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behind the atlas or top bone of the neck, and finishes just in front of 
the withers. This is typical of the breed, and adds to its beauty and 
distinction. The mare’s neck remains light, the upper line being 
almost straight, and the geldine’s assumes much the same character 
as hers without quite the elegance. 

The Body.—The thoroughbred is, on the whole, a short-bodied 
horse, depth to some extent taking the place of length and breadth 
to provide the necessary capacity. ‘This is especially important in 
front at the brisket, since the heart and lungs are called upon for 
unusually severe work, and must have plenty of room. There is a 
flatness of the ribs under the play of the elbow joint to admit of free 
fore and aft movement of the limb. The withers are fine and well 
developed, especially in the stayer, to give space for the attachment 
of the neck muscles ; they should also run well back. The back and 
loins are short and strong, and there is no breed in which the loin 
muscles are more highly developed, owing to the important work 
they have to do in holding up the fore-hand during the period at the 
gallop, when both forelegs are off the ground, on which to a great 
extent length of stride depends. The back ribs should be rounded, 
well sprung, and deep, and there should not be too much distance 
between the last rib and the hip joint, though the mare may be a 
trifle longer.* 

The Fore Limb.—Taking first the two upper bones of the fore limb, 
we do not find a very marked difference between their length and lie 
in the heavy horse and the racehorse; but what there is points to 
the shoulder-blade in the latter being rather the longer and more 
sloping, and the humerus rather shorter and more sloping. Let us 
briefly argue this out. The scapula, besides being the upper bone, 
has, as shown by photography, the more play. 

It has therefore the more influence on the whole limb. Length 
then, which adds to its scope, and obliquity, which facilitates lifting 
and stretching out the limb, must be of primary importance. Regard- 
ing the humerus, the leg of the racehorse being comparatively light, 
length for the attachments of the muscles which work the leg below 


* See the plates. Gainsborough was extraordinarily short and deep in body, and it should 
be remembered Plate II, was taken when he was a three-year-old in training. 
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is not very necessary. As to slope, it must be remembered that 
experiment shows that the thoroughbred carries a greater proportion 
of his weight on his forelegs than do other breeds. This is due to 
obliquity in the humerus, and has come about during the evolution 
of the breed; to change it would be reversion. A more upright 
position by putting the weight farther back would overwork the 
hind limb, which has the propulsion to do. This is why the jockey 
sits forward ; if he sits farther back it has been shown to shorten the 
Stride. Obliquity in the two bones also assists to absorb concussion. 

Below the elbow all the bones of the racehorse, except the pedal, 
are longer than in the heavy horse, and in the same proportion. This 
can be proved by measurement, for if the distance from the point of 
the pisiform bone at the back of the knee to the bottom of the fetlock 
be measuted upwards, it will be found to cut the forearm at almost 
exatly the same place whatever the breed, allowing only for small 
variation in individuals. If the forearm be lengthened to obtain 
mote power, that power is not made full use of unless the cannon be 
lengthened to give more reach. The lightness of the horse and the 
high quality material permit of this extra length without undue risk 
of structural weakness. Legginess is, of course, not suggested, but 
only emphasis on the fact that granted the advantage to the racehorse 
of a long forearm, to couple with it a short cannon is neither true in 
fa& nor sound in theory. The pastern is in proportion to the two 
bones just mentioned, and is usually at a slope of 50 degrees to 55 
degrees to the ground. If it were more upright it would not relieve 
jar so effectually, and if more sloping would be liable to sprain. The 
forearm muscles should be clean and wide throughout their length, 
the elbow prominent and free, and knee flat and bony, and large 
enough to distribute weight ; the bone below the knée of sufficient 
size to catty weight in reason, quality and straightness being of more 
value than mere size of bone; the tendons and ligaments clean and 
cord-like, and parallel to each other, with no tied-in appearance ; the 
fetlock hardly perceptibly wider than the lez above. The hoof is a 
fair amount smaller than that of other breeds of equal height, as 
clearly unnecessary weight at the end of a lever must be a dis- 
advantage, but it should be large enough to dissipate shock and give 
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space for the pedal and navicular bones, to which important tendons 
are attached, in fact be up to the size and weight of the horse, and of 
a fine, close, waxy texture. The slope is about the same as that of the 
pastern. Viewed from the front the legs should be straight ; turned 
out toes may be a cause of trouble. The type of conformation known 
as “ over at the knees,” although found in many good horses, notably 
St. Simon and Bayardo, is due to some weakness, and increases with 
age and work, and is not to be recommended. The opposite type, 


namely, “‘ back at the knees,” is a fault.* 
The Hind Limb.—As in the fore limb, so behind ; and we do not 
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find the two upper bones of the hind limb differ very greatly in length 
and slope, whether the horse be Suffolk or thoroughbred. But there 
is some difference, and the pelvis of the racehorse is on the whole 
slightly longer and mote horizontal, and the femur, although very 
hard to see, and therefore to be certain of, being so buried in flesh, 
is, if anything, fractionally shorter and more oblique. The pelvis, it 
should be noted, is one single bone on both sides, and is fixed, the 
result being that the impetus received is transmitted through a rigid 
medium, thus saving dissipation of force. Another result is that the 
femur is the top bone of the limb to have any movement, and there- 


* See plates. Gainsborough’s legs are good, but his pasterns appear to bea degtee or two 
more sloping than the average. I do not think he was any the worse for it. 
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fore largely influences the whole limb below. Now referring to the 
diagram attached, in the first case, where the pelvis is long and the 
femur short, we see that with muscles of equal length there is an 
advantage in the application of the pull as compared to the second 
case, whete the pelvis is short and the femur long. This is important, 
as the muscles concerned have the heavy work to do of starting the 
movement ; and it applies especially to that portion of the pelvis to 
the rear of the hip joint, since the muscles attached here pull back the 


thigh-bone and give the impulse. Again, if the pelvis were short and 
the femur long, the hind leg would come more under the body, and 
have to carry too large a share of the weight, thus being handicapped 
in its special function of propulsion. Regarding slope, although a 
horizontal pelvis has many advocates, no extreme in this direction is 
justified by facts ; and it is pertinent to point out that the Arab, which 
is mote horizontal than the thoroughbred, is slower. The fact is 
there are many pros and cons as regards these bones, hence the differ- 
ence between the breeds is not very great. 

Below the stifle the total length to the ground is distin€tly greater 
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in the horse of speed; and eye and measurement indicate that 
although each bone is longer, they retain the same proportion to 
each other, whether in the racehorse or heavy ; and the theory of 
the hock having to be near the ground for speed is not supported 
by fact. To check this statement, if the distance from the point of 
the hock to the bottom of the fetlock be measured upwards, it will 
be found to cut the leg with surprising regularity at the prominence 
formed by the upper extremity of the tibia just below the stifle joint, 
whatever the type of horse, except for trifling differences in in- 
dividuals. To reason this out, let us take two animals of great speed 
but different builds, the greyhound and the antelope. It will be seen 
from the accompanying diagram that the greyhound has a long tibia, 
and is short from the hock downwards, the antelope a short tibia 
and hock high from the ground. But in the latter the gaskin being 
wide and muscular, and the hock also wide, there is sufficient power 
and leverage to operate a long cannon below, thus obtaining great 
propulsion. 

The two parts, therefore, as we found in the forearm and cannon 
in front, are inter-dependent, and provided the upper be strong 
enough to operate a long lever below it is an advantage to have it. 
The greyhound theory is undoubtedly the father of the idea that the 
hock should be near the ground for speed, but it is a mistake to apply 
theories based on the build of other animals, whose conditions are 
totally different from those of the hotse.* The hock in the racehorse 
is a very important joint. The gaskin above it should be wide, and 
the hock itself broad, clean, and bony, giving plenty of leverage for 
the tendons, and no obstruction to the fullest possible movement. 
Why the hock in the thoroughbred should be on the whole straighter 
than in other breeds, } as it certainly is, is not easy to explain. It may 
be that straightness lends itself better to the a& of extension, which 
is so all-important in the racehorse. It takes place while the foot is 
on the ground, and the rider’s weight therefore adds to the work the 
extensor muscles have to do; but it adds nothing to the work of 

* To mention only two points out of many—the horse has a man on his back, which the other 
animals have not, and no cloven hoof or pad to absorb concussion, which must be taken by 


other means. 
+ Or, indeed, than all other animals of speed. 
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flexing the joint, since the latter takes place when the foot is in the air. 
To assist the muscles which ate doing the most important work, and 
that too at a comparative disadvantage, would appear sound, and 
vety possibly straightness does so. Persimmon had excellent hocks, 
and exceptionally straight, but since his influence has waned such a 
degree of straightness does not seem so common, and it is perhaps 
not so essential as width. 

The remarks on the details of the cannon in front apply equally 
behind, but the pastern and hoof behind ate both a shade mote 
upright. 


CHAPTER JI 
THE TRAINING OF RACEHORSES 
By the Hon, George Lambton. 


for me to train a horse than to write down how it is to 
be done. 

You can lay down no tules, and it is only by long and constant 
Study and practical experience that the art can be acquired. No 
matter what you think you know, there is always something more 
to be learnt. The first and most necessary quality for any man, who 
wants to become a trainer to possess, is patience. Without it he 
will never meet with real success or be able to endure the long spells 
of bad luck that come so much more frequently and stay so much 
longer than the good times. He needs it, too, when he has to put 
up with the often unjust and ignorant criticism of the Press and the 
public and the impatience of his employers; but, above all, a trainer 
must be patient with his horses, with his men, and with his jockey. 
Horses will continually disappoint you and the best jockey will ride 
a bad race. The trainer must be able to forgive them both. 

During the last thirty years there has been a very considerable 
change in methods of training, and in many ways great improvement. 
Stables ate mote sanitary, shoeing has improved, and veterinary 
science has made great strides ; but, on the other hand, the evil of our 
times has made itself felt in the training stable as elsewhere, and the 
racehorse has not escaped, for in these days everything is done at 
high pressure, and big results are often expected without due pre- 
paration. 

There ate two schools of training, the old and the new. I myself 
naturally prefer the old school, but, at the same time, I can see that 
there ate advantages in the new, and a young trainer would be well 
advised to study them both. 


‘ FTER over thirty years at the game it would be far easier 
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The old method of training aims at a gradual building up’ of the 
horse into a thoroughly trained animal. It is done step by step, and 
is often a slow process, but when the moment arrives, and the horse 
is at his best, he is capable of great deeds, which are no flash in the 


THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON, 
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pan, but the result of his long and thorough preparation, and he will 
continue to do them. pat 

With the new school, however, there is no time to waste; quicker 
results are aimed at, and consequently horses are often “ taught to 
run before they can walk,” with the result that they seem less con- 
sistent in their performances than they used to be. But as-I have 
said before, you can lay down no tules, and it is the brains behind the 
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system that count. A trainer’s work begins when the yearlings are 
brought into the stable, which may be any time after August 1st. 
The colts are not going to do any good in the paddocks after that 
petiod. There are, of course, exceptions in the case of a particularly 
backward hotse, but as a rule by this time they should be starting 
their education. Fillies are much easier to manage, and if they come 
up any time at the end of September or beginning of O@ober it is 
quite soon enough, unless you have one that you have made up your 
mind to get out in the first week of the season, in which case the 
sooner you begin the better. 

One of the first things a trainer should be very particular about 
is to have a good class of man in his stable. No trainer, however 
clever and experienced he may be, will have success unless he has a 
good staff under him. A sensitive horse can be ruined by a rough, 
bad-tempered man in a week or less. If you have a good head lad 
he will soon find out the characters of the men under him, and 
though they may have all the goodwill in the world, some stablemen 
are far better than others, and can do anything with their horses. I 
am not thinking of the riding only, but of how they look after them 
in the stable, and no one but a trainer would believe the enormous 
difference there is between the first-class Stableman and the ordinary 
one. At no time is this more important than when you are breaking 
your yearlings. 

In a short time you should be able to form some opinion of the 
sott of horses these are, and then you can make a careful selection 
from amongst yout boys as to who is to do each one. I am not fond 
of finding fault, and I like to forgive and overlook mistakes if the 
man means well, but if I find a man knocking a horse about I send 
him away at once. I will not have any noise or roughness, and if I 
see a man jobbing his horse in the mouth there is trouble, for nothing 
is more likely to upset a young horse than this, and it is rather a 
common fault. Bad language in or out of the stable I detest; horses 
ate vety sensitive to sound, and a rough harsh voice upsets them 
far more than people think. 

There is much to be learnt from careful study of your yearlings 
when they ate going through the process of breaking. They 
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will generally show their peculiarities of temperament fairly 
soon. 

I never allow a whip with a lash to be used; a long piece of flax 
will answer the same purpose, and will do no harm. 

After the actual process of breaking has been got through, they 
should be driven in long reins for some considerable time until you 
are satisfied that they have learnt to answer to the bit and carry their 
heads in the right position; then you can put a man on their backs, 
but you cannot be too careful not to frighten them at this stage. 

When all your yearlings have been backed and ridden, then trot 
them together behind an old horse in the paddock, and the more you 
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turn and twist them about the better. While they are doing this 
work pull them up once or twice and make them stand in a line, go 
up and give them a handful of grass, talk to them and, make much of 
them; they soon learn this and take a delight init. Later on, when 
you want to line them up at the gate, you will find it a great help. 

After they have been thoroughly accustomed to being ridden 
_ about, do not let them always follow one another, but make them go 
off on their own in different direGtions. There is nothing mote tire- 
some than a horse that will not leave the string and go where you 
want him. 

Next you must take them on the roads where they see outside 
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life and meet all sorts of traffic. After a few days of this they are 
teady to go on the training grounds and begin cantering. Three 
furlongs is quite far enough for them to go for a considerable time. 
When they have found their legs and begin to take hold of their bits 
you can put a nice-mannered active horse to lead them. It is a great 
mistake to put a bad-actioned horse in front of yearlings; horses are 
imitative creatures and ate quite likely to get into the same slovenly 
way of going. Change the ground you work on as much as possible, 
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otherwise they may get sick of it, and this is liable to give them a 
distaste for their work. 

Now comes the time when the old and the new school differ in 
their methods. The new school quickly put their horses into sharp 
cantering, while the old continue the slow work for a considerable 
time. The latter method is the one I prefer. Their legs and con- 
stitutions have a better chance, but I cannot deny that if you want to 
win early two-year-old races, then the new school is the best. | 

By this time the trainer will have formed some opinion as to 
which ones are likely to come early to hand and be wanted for spring 
racing. He will put them together and let them come upsides with 
an old horse in a sharp canter, but they should never eo mote than 
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three furlongs at anything like a fast pace, and Jet the pacemaker be 
a moderate hotse. 

If in these short gallops you find one of your yearlings not taking 
hold of his bit, don’t let the boy keep kicking him with his heels; it 
will do no good, and it is the way rogues ate made. 

The earlier you teach horses the business of the starting-gate the 
better, and whenever you have the opportunity, let them stand at 
the gate. There is no need to put the tapes down; in fact, it is better 
not to do so. On your way home after a canter, just let them stand 
at the gate and eat gtass, and while they are doing this, rattle the parts 
of the gate, and move the arms up and down. In this way they 
soon come to look on the gate as a plaything and recreation. 
Don’t do it on a vety cold morning, when horses are inclined to 
play the fool. 

Since I have done this I have hardly ever had a troublesome 
horse at the gate, and later on, when I put the tapes down, 
they seldom take any notice. I then pull them up very slowly and 
walk them away from it. Before they run I jump them off once, and 
that in most cases is quite sufficient. I have been complimented by 
several starters on the good behaviour of my horses at the gate, and 
they get away as quickly as other people’s. 

It is sometimes not easy to get the boys or jockeys to leave their 
horse’s heads alone when standing at the gate. This is most impor- 
tant, for no horse if you have a tight hold of his head will stand 
still either at the gate or anywhere else. If you watch Stephen 
Donoghue at the start of a race you will see him sitting on his horse 
with a loose rein, and no one can ever beat him at the gate. 

But to return to the early training of yearlings, the work can be 
Steadily increased through Oéober and November right up to 
Christmas. If you find one nervous and excitable, ease him off and 
drive him for a fortnight in the long reins again, for this will generally 
restore his confidence. 

Just before Christmas I put all my horses through a course of 
physic; they require very little work for ten days after that, and it 
allows of an easy time in the stables, which is a good thing at this 
season of the year. 
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I seldom take the older horses that have been racing on the 
heath during December and the early part of Januaty. They exercise 
on the roads. Nothing does their legs and feet so much good ; it 
puts on muscle, and the change from their ordinary routine work is 
of great value. During this time the diet of horses should be altered 
as much as possible. When in hard training they are very highly fed, 
and in the winter their stomachs should have a good rest; light food 
and light exercise should go together. Some people get their horses 
very big in condition in the winter. I don’t like this; it has to come 
off, and generally at the expense of their legs. I hate a fat horse, for 
I like to work condition on to, not off one. 

My horses go into attive training about the beginning of February, 
and to my mind it is quite impossible to write on paper how I train 
them. They, like men, have different constitutions and temperaments, 
and what suits one is poison to another. This can only be learnt from 
experience and intuitive perception, and in no other way. You have 
to feel your way, and there is nothing but a sort of instin& to tell you 
what to do with each horse. You must watch the behaviour of your 
horses both before their work and after. They will show you in many 
ways how they feel and what they are thinking about; especially after. 
a hard morning must you pay particular attention to them both in and 
out of the stable. You will see how they are standing the work, and 
you can form an opinion as to the ones that will do with a bit more 
and those that want less. This is where success and failure lies. 
There is one thing which must always be borne in mind: if you get 
on the top of a hotse, or, in other words, overdo him in the early part 
of the year, he won’t forget it in a hurry, and you may put him back 
for weeks. This applies especially to three-year-old fillies. One 
gallop too much, or, too severe, in the early spring may be fatal. 
There is no such difficult or disappointing animal as a three-year-old 
filly. You get exceptions, such as Pretty Polly, Diadem, and Selene, 
who seemed impervious to the usual troubles of their sex, but these 
ate very tate. If you have a filly that you hope to win big races with, 
always give her the best of the weights in her gallops; curb your 
curiosity to find out how good she is until the ptoper moment has 
arrived, and even then I wou much prefer to give her an easy trial 
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than a hard one. It is not always easy for trainers to carry this out, 
for owners want to know something, and even the most patient ones 
like to have their horses tried when they come down to see them. 
Also, when you produce your filly for the race, she may have acquired 
a false reputation from going so well with the best of the weights, 
and the trainer when he is asked the everlasting question, ““ Are you 
going to win,” has no real reason for saying “ Yes.” He may think 
he has a good filly, but he does not really know. In these circum- 
Stances the trainer’s position is not enviable. From long experience 
I am certain that a real hard trial where horses are ridden right out 
takes more out of them thana race. Trials have ruined thousands of 
horses, also many owners, but there is nothing I like better than 
putting seven or eight horses on the trial-ground with colours up and 
letting them come a good rough gallop without being ridden out. 
These gallops do horses good; they learn to race, but they are not 
reliable as a teSt as to which is the best horse, and are often mis- 
leading to the public and sometimes to the owner and trainer. Still, 
the first thing for a trainer to do is to study the welfare of his horses. 

When Charles Morton was training Tranquil for the St. Leger I 
wrote and asked him if he wanted to give her a trial before the race. 
He answered “ No,” which was not only a proof of his wisdom, but 
also showed that he could restrain his curiosity, for she went. to 
Doncaster without his knowing anything more than that she went well 
in her work and looked like a good mare. I have no doubt that this. 
restraint on the part of Morton won the St. Leger for Lord Derby. 
If possible when training a horse for a long race, the hard work 
should be finished ten days before the race, and then the attention 
concentrated on keeping the horse’s wind clear and keeping him full 
of life. But there are some that you cannot do this with, and they 
have to be kept hard at it until the last moment. With a horse of this. 
description a good sweat with heavy rugs on will often help you, 
but in cold weather I do not advise it, as horses are then liable to. 
catch chills. . 

Colts as a rule require stronger work than fillies, and to get them 
fit you want them to sweat well; whereas a filly if she sweats in her 
work is almost impossible to train. When you get one of that sort: 
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send her away on the roads with some quiet sensible horse, and then 
on the way home she can have a canter or gallop as the occasion 
tequires. I had a very good hotse, Bridge of Canny, who won many 
big races. As a two-year-old he had disappointed me badly on 
several occasions, and did not run his races out. The following year 
I treated him as I have described, and he became as game and con- 
sistent a horse as ever looked through a bridle, but he never could 
Stand any routine work. Thinking of this horse tempts me to give a 
bit of advice to young trainers. If you have a good-looking, sound 
horse with good action and a good head, forgive him again and 
again if he disappoints you as a two-yeat-old. If he is not knocked 
about, sooner or later he will show his proper form. I have seen so 
many horses called rogues, and treated as such, who were nothing 
of the sort. How seldom do you see a teally good horse who has 
not a good head and good eye; and how often villainy is stamped 
on the countenance of others! There is nothing I dislike mote in a 
horse than a bad head. 

From careful study of your horses during the early spring work 
you should be able to form an opinion as to their charaéter and 
merits, and you then make a sort of general plan of what you will do 
with them during the season, though, of course, your plans are often 
completely upset and have to be re-formed again and again. ‘The 
trainer’s mind must be full of his horses to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

So far I have been writing of the training of horses in the early 
part of the year, which is really the most important time of all. Ifyou 
are impatient and gallop your horses before they are ready something 
will probably give way, temper, constitution or legs. Work them as 
much uphill as possible; it puts on muscle, it clears the wind, and 
saves the legs. But if your hill is steep do not gallop fast up it, 
especially with two and three-year-olds; plenty of quiet cantering 
will get them fit for the fast work on more level ground. When the 
going is very heavy go steady. Fast work is more likely to put your 
horse back than bring him on. Don’t be frightened of not doing 
enough; mote races are Jost by too much work than too little. 

When your hotses are ready to try, put them on the trial-ground 
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with colouts up, let them start quietly and finish up with a good burst ; 
they learn to race without being frightened. And when you do try 
your two-year-olds to begin with, choose an easy course, four fur- 
longs being quite far enough. Most horses enjoy a top-speed gallop 
so long as they are not tited, but being pushed out when they are 
tiring is very likely to make them think racing a poor game. Later 
on in the year, of course, it is a different matter. When you want to 
find out if you have a two-year-old good enough to back at Ascot, 
you must put him with a smart old horse and go the full distance, 
and if he answers the question satisfactorily, make up your mind 
never to try him again if you can help it. Let the racecourse find out 
his greatness or his limitations ; that is the way to make a good horse 
into a great one. 

After a very hard race a two-year-old will often become nervous 
and go off his food. I have found that two or three hours in a nice 
watm paddock every day after exercise will restore nerve and con- 
fidence more quickly than anything. I always did this with Diadem, 
and however hard her race, and she had many of them, a fortnight 
would put her right. 

In the winter my fillies and geldings of all ages run in the paddock 
all the morning. While doing this they should not be dressed over 
in the stable beyond having their manes and tails well attended to. 
If you have five or six together they take a lot of exercise and keep 
themselves very fit. I have won the One Thousand Guineas with 
fillies that were running out until the end of January. I often do the 
same with a colt when he has had a hard season, but as each one 
requires a paddock to himself it is not so easy. | 

The question of clothing at exercise is a matter of opinion. 
Personally I am against much clothing. When I first began training, 
horses went out to exercise smothered in rugs and hoods, but in 
those days stables were kept very hot, were badly ventilated, and 
horses were much more liable to colds and diseases than they are 
to-day. I am sure that working horses in heavy clothing is apt to 
sour them and make them irtitable. As soon as the weather gets 
warm, about May, I have no clothing at all on my horses, but take a 
big, loose, comtortable sheet to put on after work. 
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It is certainly true that horses cannot be trained unless you get 
the pores of the skin well opened, and if you cannot bring this about 
without clothing, then of course it must be used. 

When training a horse over a long distance it is especially neces- 
saty that he should sweat healthily after a long and fast gallop. If 
there is a cold wind blowing you should take particular care to find 
a warm place out of the wind where you put the clothing on after 
the gallop, otherwise the horse is liable to dry up too quickly, and 
this may make him stiffen in his muscles. Another thing to remember 
in long distance training is not to let your horse forget how to sprint. 
Occasionally give him a short sharp spin with three or four others, 
but you must not send him with very fast horses who might cut him 
up, as this might upset him. After long work in hot weather it is 
very refreshing and a good tonic for the legs to play cold water on 
them through a hose-pipe for a few minutes. The sand-bath is also 
of great value for horses in strong work, and when once they take to 
this they love it. I have a covered one as well as two in the open, 
for in our climate the open one is often impossible to use. It always 
requires a considerable amount of trouble and patience in the early 
part of the season to get the two-year-olds to roll. Morning after 
morning you take them to the sand-bath and there is nothing doing ; 
you begin almost to despair, but in the end it nearly always comes 
off, and then you will see them waiting their turn with the greatest 
impatience. 

The sand-bath has another good point, for if after a good gallop 
a hotse does not roll properly, you can be sure that you have over- 
done it ; in fact, at any time if a horse that likes his bath won’t roll, you 
will generally find there is something amiss. 

The difficulty of getting a horse fit for a long race lies in giving 
him the necessary work without getting him stale and bored with it. 
Two good gallops a week are enough for ninety-nine horses out of 
a hundred, and if you make Wednesdays and Saturdays your galloping 
days, on the Thursday and Sunday you can give him.a quiet day on 
the roads away from the training grounds. A horse will generally 
show you in the stable what effect his work is having. 

If he is eating up and getting big on his work, you can go safely 
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on, and even increase it, but the moment he fights shy of his manger, 
then you must ease off. 

Some horses when in strong work will not always eat up in the 
daytime. Don’t attach too much importance to this. But if a horse 
leaves his corn at night, it is a danger signal also; if he is rest- 
less in his stable roe going out to work, it means that he is uneasy 
in his mind and thinking too much about it ; a horse must be happy 
and contented if he is to do well. On a day of easy work, make it as 
pleasant as possible for the horses; vive them a long steady canter 
about seven furlongs, ten or twelve at a time, and when they pull up 
let them stand about and pick grass with the men off their backs. 

The feeding and management of horses in the stable is, of course, 
one of the most important parts of training, and this to a great extent 
can only be learnt by experience. The first thing you have to study 
in a horse is his Stomach, and unless that is kept in good order nothing 
else will go right. With ordinary care and observation it is easy to 
find out when the stomach is wrong, but it is sometimes very difficult 
to put it right. The inside of a horse is a very delicate machine, and 
gets out of order very easily, and experience in the curious constitu- 
tion of horses is the only real guide; but if you apply ordinary 
commonsense to these troubles, you won’t go far wrong. 

It is very important to keep your stable clean and sweet; that is 
the duty of your head man, but you must yourself see that it is done. 

Next to the stomach the foot requires great care, and the old 
saying ““ No foot, no horse” is a true one. At all costs a horse’s foot 
must be open at the heels, so that the frog may expand and perform 
its proper duties. I never have my horses’, feet washed when they 
come in from exercise, but I leave the mud and dirt on, and I do not 
like any form of grease put on the hoof. 

I don’t like the use of double rack chains ; I am sure they tend to 
make horses irritable. Also, I never allow my colts to stand tied up a 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary when alone, for it is then 
that they are inclined to show of what sex they are, and that is some- 
times the beginning of a stable vice which is nearly always the com- 
plete ruin of the horse. 

When people come round evening stables it is often very late 
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before the inspection is over, and horses often become vety im- 
patient and irritable waiting for their evening feed. I have found it 
a good plan to let my head man go round and feed the horses. Then 
the owner and his friend can stand and look at them as long as they 
like; the horse with his head in his manger won’t worty. ‘This 
cannot be done when a horse is tied up with double rack chains. 

With regard to the hours of exercise, I think every horse should 
be out for at least two hours in the morning, and some want even 
more; but on a day after a very hard gallop, an hour walking about 
would be sufficient. At all times of the year I like my horses to get 
out as soon as it is light. In the summer it is a great advantage; the 
turf has a spring and elasticity in the early morning which it loses 
later when the sun has been on it, the dew is very refreshing to the 
horses’ feet, and they will not be worried by flies. When the weather 
is fine I like my horses to go out for half an hour before evening 
Stables, those that are quiet enough should be led, but there are 
some gross horses that are all the better for an hour’s walking. 

I have not attempted to enter into the technical details of training— 
these must be learnt from experience and observation—but I have 
tried to show some simple and commonsense methods which I 
myself have found useful. 


CHAPTERSLY 


THE SCHOOLING AND TRAINING OF ’CHASERS AND 
HURDLERS 


By the Hon, Aubrey Hastings 


and ideas are the only ones to work on, as we all know every 

one has his own ideas, and all are successful or not in their 
different ways; but it may be of interest if I set down a few methods 
that from experience I have found successful, though one theory 
will always contradié&t another, and commonsense and an under- 
Standing of the animal you are going to work on are really the 
essentials for the ground work. 

I have always found in schooling horses that the key-note of the 
whole thing is confidence, and you cannot commence in too smal] a 
way. All my young horses start by being led over a pole on the. 
ground, and I am delighted if they blunder over it, for this makes 
them pay attention to what they are doing. .The second day the pole 
is raised, but not more than two feet or so, and they are lunged 
over, but never on any account allowed to turn back; if they stop 
they are made to jump from whete they are, at a stand. The next 
move is to a tree trunk, about 3 feet high, but the diameter is 
rather large, the reason of this being to teach a horse how to spread 
himself and stand back, and a further very important thing is that he 
realises that the obstacle is not to be trifled with. 

Having done these to my satisfaction, they ate then ridden over. 
The next stage is to the downs, where I have four flights of small 
sheep hurdles, the first well slanted, and each flight gradually getting 
a little bigger and straighter. Before jumping the hurdles I always 
let the horses have a good look at them, and then with an old horse 
to lead them, one who does not jump too quick for them, there is 
very seldom any difficulty. 


|: writing this article, I do not want to imply that my theories 
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It is quite extraordinary what boldness is shown by some of the 
young horses on the downs the first time over a hurdle, and I can 
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well remember a young four-yeat-old called “ Longneck,” covering 
29 feet. 

After good practice over hurdles, they are taken to jump over a 
small drain about 3 feet, and it is astonishing the fuss they make over 
it for the first two or three times, and hard as it may seem to believe, 
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I have had winners of Nationals, namely, “Alley Sloper” and 
“ Ascetics Silver,” refuse and hesitate to jump this formidable 
obstacle! I attribute this to the pace, or lack of it! Had these 
two horses ever been hunted (which in my opinion is the ideal 
foundation for a ’chaser), the drain would not have come strange 
to them. . 

A small bank with one ditch is a great help in making them clever. 
Horses cannot start jumping too young, providing, of course, that 
they are strong enough. I often jump two-year-olds. 

From experience I find that big fences to school over at home are 
a great mistake. Years ago one of my patrons had some fences built 
exactly on the lines of and the same size as the Aintree fences—in fact, 
Mr. Topham kindly sent down his men to make them—and the first 
school over them was with three of the most brilliant jumpers you 
could possibly find, namely, “ Ascetics Silver,” “ Carsey” and 
“Rathvale.” The result was that only “ Ascetics Silver” got round, 
and he jumped far from well, and it took quite a time to get their 
confidence back ; and one quickly realised the folly of such fences, 
without the excitement of the racecourse; and when my patron 
asked what I thought of them, I told him they were only good for 
firewood, so they were burnt the following day ! 

Now, before going to Liverpool, for the National, ] give my horses 
one or two schools over hurdles which are very straight and heavily 
gotsed on the top. Strange as it may seem, this was the kind of 
“last” school that both “ Ascetics Silver” and “ Master Robert ” 
had before winning their respective Grand Nationals. I find they 
have confidence on account of the size, .respet because of the 
stiffness, and carefulness because they hate being -pricked with 
the gorse. 

It would surprise most people if they saw the size of our home 
schooling ground; the-fences are much smaller than on any race- 
course in England, but they are stiff, and most of them have bats at 
the bottom of the fence about 2 feet away and about 1 foot high ; 
this teaches the horse to stand back. Needless to say, the most 
impottant thing of all is to have good schooling jockeys, and enough 
of them to pick the right man for the right horse. 
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Another very important thing, to my mind, with young horses is 
to get them handy ; and to have them ridden by a good horseman in 
a double rein. bridle, and cantered in large figures of 8. It is amazing 
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how a horse improves after a short time of this, and a handy horse in 
a race is a great advantage ; but it is not very often that one finds a 
good-mouthed horse, as they are taught to go on the bit from the 
beginning of their training and the average stable lad sees that they 
get no relaxation, even walking on the roads ! 
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You often hear people say “he is a natural jumper” when a 
young horse begins by jumping clean and well, but I have found 
that generally this kind of animal gives a lot of trouble sooner or 
later, as horses must make mistakes sometimes. About the only 
exception to the rule that I can remember continuing as he com- 
menced was “ Holdcroft,” the quickest and most marvellous jumper 
any one has ever seen. He used to go in at his fences at a hundred 
miles an hour, and there was only one way to steady him, and that 
was to drive him in at them (this sounds Irish!). If you sat and held 
him, he went faster. Many a time have I held my breath watching 
the pace he took his fences, and it was extraordinary the ground he 
gained jumping. It was only on account of this that he won races, 
as he was no good on the flat; but he possessed the two necessary 
qualities for a jumper, namely, courage and balance. 

It is very interesting to note the different Styles there are of 
jumping, and the ideal horse to jump Liverpool is one who 
keeps his knees bent until well over the fence, as he is not so 
likely to fall through hitting the obstacle. A flippant jumper will 
so often try to get his legs out to land before he is sufficiently over 
the fence. 

After the preliminary schooling you must then teach your horse 
to gallop, as it is impossible to get young horses to jump at racing 
pace until they know how to use and control themselves going fast. 
This generally takes some time, especially with a big horse, and much 
patience is required. Great trouble should be taken with a horse 
when he falls (especially should it occur on a racecourse) to get back 
his confidence, and he should only be jumped over small obstacles 
until you are sure he has regained confidence. 

I am no believer in excessive galloping, especially long gallops, 
once you know your horse’s distance. Short, sharp work is essential, 
as they jump off so quickly in nearly all the races these days. Of course 
a horse has to go the full distance, whatever it is, before he runs, or, 
in any case, before he runs for the first time, but all according to your 
animal. 

It is a very important thing to have lightweights for fast long 
work, especially on young horses, if they are galloping with older 
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ones, as the former are then at quite enough disadvantage without 


having to carry big weights. 
Now, in conclusion, I will tell you there ate mote races won by the 


feeding, general stable management, and placing (in races) than by 
the actual galloping. 


ed 
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CHAPTER V 
RIDING OVER FENCES 


By H. A. Brown 


T is very difficult to explain on paper how to ride well over 
fences. To a gteat extent it is a gift, though anyone by con- 
Stant practice and by watching the real artists, like F. B. Rees 
or Jack Anthony, can greatly improve himself. The vital qualifica- 


f (W. Rouch.) 


MR. H. A. BROWN ON “‘ THE BORE.” 


Winner of twenty ’chases, including Becher Steeplechase and Valentine Steeplechase 
at Liverpool. 


tions ate netve, good hands, and to be a good judge of pace, Hun- 
dreds of falls are caused by riders pulling and messing their horses 


about when coming into a fence ; generally because of their not being 
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quite happy themselves. They lose judgment, and try to steady the 
horse too near the fence ; or it may be they have got their horse too 
tight by the head and are not giving him the freedom he requires to 
jump properly. Ifyou are riding a young horse that is very impetuous 
and wants steadying at his fences, pull him back and get him properly 
balanced some way from the fence—I mean by that, 4o to 50 yards 
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F. B. REES On “ FRILLS.” 


from it—and then let him stride into it as fast as he likes. Ride your 
horse with confidence, giving him a nice long rein, and a chance to 
see his fences ; then you will get very few falls. 

However big the field is, you can practically always avoid getting 
your horse blinded at a fence through following direétly on another 
horse’s heels ; if you cannot pull him a little to one side so that 
he can see the fence, it is far better to pull back and lose a couple of 
lengths. Your horse will make up for it by jumping far quicker and 
better. It took my brother Frank a good many falls to learn this. 
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Always lie well up with your horses over fences. You can’t lie 
off as far away as you can on the flat or over hurdles and win ’chases, 
for the reason that if your horse makes one bad mistake your chance 
is finished, especially in a fast-run race, and most races are run fast 
nowadays. 

Another most important point is always to go the nearest way. 

Perhaps it seems hardly necessary to remind a rider of any ex- 
perience always to feel his girths before getting up and see that his 
martingale is the right length, and yet I have seen two crack jockeys 
lose their race this year through negle¢ting this simple precaution. On 
the other hand, too tight girths and also too tight bandages are almost 
equally bad, and stop a horse quicker than anything. 

As regards actually riding your horse into the fence, there are two 
alternatives: either to sit still and let the horse do it himself, like 
F. B. Rees, or drive him into the fence and give him a kick when 
you want him to take off, as Jack Anthony does. Personally, I prefer 
the latter method, and make all the horses I ride regularly do it, 
though you have to be careful not to do it with strange hotses, or 
they may go Straight on instead of taking off. On the other hand, 
if someone else rides your horse adopting the first method, #e., 
that of leaving it to the horse, the latter would be apt to wait for 
the hint he was accustomed to, and get much too close to his 
fences. . 

I don’t believe in “ sitting up their necks ” over fences, though 
several successful present-day steeplechase jockeys, like Foster, do it. 
One saves a lot of falls by sitting back when a horse makes a bad 
mistake, especially over stiff fences, though I believe that in France, 
where the fences are much smaller, unless you sit forward you are 
accused of funking ! 

Over hurdles the forward seat certainly pays. We shall never see 
a more perfect exponent of the pronounced “ crouch” and very 
short reins than George Duller. Even really bad jumpers hardly 
ever fall with him over hurdles, but he found that his methods were 
not so successful over fences, so although he has ridden in the 
“ National” and got as far as the Canal turn on “ Silver Ring,” and 
doesn’t know the meaning of the word fear, he now confines himself 
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to hurdles and the flat. He is a wonderful judge of pace, and always 
prefers to ride a waiting race—in front ; though, if an inexperienced 
amateur tried this, nine times out of ten he would tide his horse 
“into the ground.” 

The beginner finds the old saying that “ patience is a virtue” a 
hard motto to follow. For instance, if you are riding a horse who 
barely stays, you must wait and nurse him and come with one short 
sharp tun from the last fence. When I first started riding I invari- 
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GEORGE DULLER (tight) RIDING 
Winner of the Roya! Handicap Hurdle Race at Windsor. 


ably came too soon with those sort of horses, through being over- 
anxious to go out and win my races. Experience soon teaches 
one this. 

Finally, it is no use for any one to aspire to be at the top of the 
tree as a Steeplechase jockey unless he is prepared to take some 
knocks, though I must admit some people are luckier than others, 
and in my twenty years at the game I have had far more than my 
share. 

I have broken, I think, every bone in my body except my neck and 
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back, but am none the worse for it. My brother Frank has been even 
more unlucky than I, for he has not only fraétured his skull, but 
broken his back as well. 

Even the best of jumpers fall sometimes, generally through care- 
lessness, and many of the present-day amateurs retite from the 
unequal contest after the first bad fall they get. 


CHAPTER VI 
GRAND NATIONAL WINNERS 
By H. A. Brown 
Nowe all the Grand National winners of the last twenty 


years have been of the same stamp, big rangey horses with 

long backs and two good ends, with the exception of “ Lut- 
teur ” and “ Double Chance,” who were both short-coupled smallish 
horses, and looked more like winning on the flat than at Aintree. 

A horse must have size and good shoulders and hocks to keep 
on jumping those big fences without tiring himself, and I have 
always been decidedly of opinion that long-backed horses are always 
more active and recover from a mistake much more quickly than the 
short-coupled horses, for these are far more apt to tip up. A horse 
must drop his quarters and land on an even keel after making a mistake 
over Aintree fences, and a typical Liverpool horse, my old favourite 
“The Bore,” always did so, and no horse could hit the fences harder 
than he sometimes did. 

A National winner must have intelligence and be able to help 
himself out of trouble. As an instance of this, IT. Leader told me 
that at Bechers the second time round a loose horse ran across 
‘€ Sprig,” and he gave up all hope but just left everything to “ Sprig,” 
who stopped dead on the take-off, avoided the loose horse, bucked 
over the fence almost from a Stand, and then went on to win the 
National. 

I am quite certain a season or two’s hunting before being put into 
training is an excellent education for Aintree. Mr. J. J. Maher, the 
celebrated Irish breeder, who produced all the best young ’chasers 
before the war, had all his horses driven over fences with long reins 
and regularly hunted before he brought them over to England, and 
even his four-yeat-olds were the most perfect jumpers. 

So many English ’chasers graduate first on the flat and then run 
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over a country after a short course of hurdling that a lot of them 
have had their education as jumpers far too hurried ever to make the 
finished article or have any pretensions to jump the National course. 
Of course no amount of schooling and trouble would ever make 
some horses jump Liverpool, as they are physically incapable of 
doing so. 

One curious fact is that horses that jump Liverpool safely are 
often very bad jumpers on an ordinary course, and give their jockeys 
some terrible shocks, I suppose because they are so intelligent that 
they know exactly what they can do to easy fences without falling, 
although “ Sprig” and “ Bright’s Boy ”—both typical Liverpool 
jumpers—always look perfeét rides on any of the park courses as well. 

The following photographs of some of the outstanding National 
winners of comparatively recent years clearly demonstrate the 
general similarity of conformation of the typical ‘‘ National horse.” 


(W. Rouch.) 


““ CLOISTER.” , 
Bay gelding, by Ascetic out of Grace Il., foaled 1884. Won the National in 


1893, carrying 12 st. 7 lb., by 40 lengths. Ridden by Dollery, owned by Mr. Duff 
(afterwards Sir C. Assheton-Smith). 


; (W. Rouch.) 

“ MANIFESTO.” 
Bay gelding, by Man O’ War out of Vae Viétis (by King Vidor), 
foaled 1888. Won the National 1897, carrying 11 st. 3 lb., by 20 
lengths. Time, 9 mins. 49 secs. Ridden by Kavanagh, owned by 
Mr. H. M. Dyas. Also in 1899, carrying 12 st. 7 lb., by 5 lengths in 
9 mins. 494 secs. Ridden by Williamson, owned by Mr. J. G. Bulteel. 
Ran 3rd in the National in 1900, 1902 and 1903, carrying 12 st. 13 lb., 

12 St. 8 lb. and 12 St. 3 lb. respectively. 


i : x (W. Rouch.) 
ASCETIC’S SILVER.” THE HON. AUBREY HASTINGS UD. 
' Chestnut horse, by Ascetic out of Silver Lady, foaled 1897. Won the 
Grand National in 1906, carrying 10 st. 9 lb., easily in 9 mins. 342 secs. 
(record time). Trained and ridden by The Hon. Aubrey Hastings, 
owned by Prince Hatzfeldt. 


GRAND NATIONAL WINNERS 
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““BREMON. A. NEWEY UP. 


Bay gelding, by Thurks out of Daisy. Won the National in 1907, 

catrying to st. 1 lb., by 6 lengths. Time, 9 mins. 47 secs. Ridden 

by A. Newey (finished with only one Stirrup leather). Owned by 
Mr. S. Howard. 


(W. Rouch.) 


“ LUTTEUR III,” G, PARFREMENT UP. 


Chestnut gelding, by St. Damien out of Lausanne, foaled in 1904. 


Won the National in 1909, catrying 10 st. 11 lb., by 2 lengths in 
9 mins. 53# secs. Ridden by Parfrement, owned by Mons. J. 
Hennessey. Ran 3td in the National in 1914. 
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““ JBRRY M.”> EL PIGGOTY UP. 
Won the Grand National in 1912. Bay gelding by Walmsgate 
dam by Luminary, foaled 1903, Carried 12 St. 7 lb. in National, 
and won by 6 lengths in 10.13% mins. Ridden by E. Piggott. Owned 
by Sit C. Assheton-Smith. Also won Valentine Chase, Liverpool, 
and Paris Steeplechase. 


“POETHLYN.” E, PIGGOTT UP. 


Winner at Gatwick 1918, and at Aintree in 1919, carrying 12 & 
7 lb. Bay gelding, by Rydal Head out of Fine Champagne, foaled 
r9to, Won War National, Gatwick, in 1918, by 4 lengths carrying 
11 St. 6 Ib., and the Grand National the following year by 8 lengths 
carrying 12 St. 7 lb, Ridden by E. Piggott. Also won Lancashire 


Chase at Manchester in 1918 and 1919. Owned by Mrs. Hugh Peel. 


GRAND NATIONAL WINNERS 
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TROYIOWN.” JACK ANTHONY UP. 
Winner of the Grand National in 1920. Bay gelding, by Zria 
out of Diana, foaled 1913. Won National by 12 lengths, carrying 
11 St. 9 lb., in 10 mins, 202 secs. Ridden by Jack Anthony, owned 
by Major T. G. C. Gerrard. 
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““ SERGEANT MURPHY.” CAPT. G. BENNEIT UP. 


Chestnut gelding, by General Symons out of Rose Graft, foaled 
igto. Won the National in 1923, carrying 11 St. 3 lb., in 9 mins, 
36 secs. Ridden by Capt. Bennett, owned by Mr. Sandford. 


GI 
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“DOUBLE CHANCE.” MAJOR WILSON UP. 
Chestnut gelding, by Roi Herode or Day Comet out of Kelibia, 
foaled 1916. Won the National in 1925, carrying 9 st. 9 lb., in 
9 mins. 42 secs. Ridden by Major Wilson, part owned and trained 
by Fred Archer. 


Nie cea 
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SPRIG.” T. LEADER UP, 

Won National in 1927. Chestnut gelding, by Matco out of Spty, 

foaled 1917. Carried 12 st. 4 lb. in National and won 1 length. 
T. Leader, owned by Mrs. Partridge. 


CHAPTER VII 
RACING IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE: A COMPARISON 
By Captain G. W. L. Meredith 
[= deal with this subje& fully within the limits of such an 


atticle as this would be an obvious impossibility ; it is the 

aim of the writer therefore to give a brief pen-piétute of the 
vatying conditions prevailing in the two countries, and to endeavout 
to show how these fundamental differences affeét the racing, both on 
the flat and across country, on both sides of the Channel. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that France is not the “ home of 
the horse” in the sense that England is. Racing began in France 
only after it had flourished in England for very many years. And, 
although the pastime is now an extremely popular one throughout 
the country, its actual practice is still mainly confined to the few. 

There is little or no hunting in France—none, as we know it, 
indeed, if we except the district around Pau, at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees, where a pack of foxhounds is hunted by Mr. Prince, an American 
sportsman, who has probably done mote to further this form of sport 
in France than any other living man. 

Apart from equitation and equestrian exercise pure and simple, 
therefore, there is no incentive for the average Frenchman to keep a 
horse ; and the great majority who might do so do not. 

That being so, it is cleat why, when racing was first introduced 
into France, its natural home became that centre around which the 
greatest number of horse-owners and horse-lovers were already con- 
gtegated, namely, Paris. And Paris is still, to all intents and purposes, 
the centre of all the important steeplechasing, and of nearly all the 
important flat racing in France to-day. 

If one were asked to name others, one would at once reply 
“ Nice and Deauville.” But Nice, at any rate, is metely a repro- 


du&ion, during the season, of Parisian racing—the same horses 
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compete, the prizes are as large as in Paris (or at least sufficiently large 
to attrac the entries) and racing in Paris is almost, if not completely, 
suspended during the run of the Nice racing season. Toa less extent 
the same may be said of Deauville and other fashionable resorts. 
There is, of course, provincial racing all over France, and very 
popular it is. Nearly every large town has its racecourse, with one, 
two, of more meetings a year; but generally speaking, Parisian and 
provincial racing are two quite different things. The prize-money 
of the one cannot be compared with that of the other. And while 
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there are many stables which concern themselves exclusively with 
tacing in the provinces, it may be said that only such horses as would 
be quite outclassed in good company compete there. 

Racing in Paris (with which is included racing in Nice) requires 
little comment here. 

Generally speaking there is little to choose between form in 
England and form in France—certainly in the highest class. Outside 
the highest class, the better form is probably to be found in England, 
though this is a matter of opinion. 

Particularly is this a disputable question as regards steeplechasing ; ' 
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since the very appreciable difference in the obstacles must be taken 
into account. 

Except in the larger cities such as Bordeaux, Lyons, Toulon, and 
so on, provincial racing is almost all across country. And it may be 
said, without detriment to a vety sporting institution (indeed, the 
knowledgable Frenchman would be the first to admit it), that a 
moderate English selling ’chaser would vety quickly find himself at 


io 
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the top of the handicap. This is easily understood when we remember 
that all the good, and even moderate, handicap horses are catered for 
in Paris. 

Let us by way of example take the case of an English ’chaser who 
is asked to negotiate the Auteuil course for the first time, 

It is the day of the Grand Steeplechase de Paris—June 27th, or 
thereabouts. It is probably very hot, the going is a good deal harder 
than we have been accustomed to or care about, and we have about 
four miles and a quarter to go. 
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The tape goes up and we are confronted with a brush fence, little, 
if any, larger than our schooling fences on the Downs at home. This 
is followed by three similar obstacles. Next, right in front of the 
gtand stand, is quite the largest water-jump we have ever seen! On 
again over more brush fences, no larger than the preceding ones, and 
we come upon three thick white poles, one above the other and 
slanting away from us, about 4 feet high, with a brook on the landing 
side. More brush fences follow, a very small water-jump, and yet 
two more brush fences, and we ate upon the “ big fence.” This 1s, 
in reality, two fences, each the size of the ordinary brush fence, 
placed about 5 feet apart, with a 4-foot deep ditch between them, and 
is, particularly to the uninitiated, a very formidable obstacle indeed. 

Could anything less like an English park course be imagined ? 
Yet the French horses take these fences at a pace which makes our 
English crack extend himself to the full. 

On provincial racecourses, generally speaking, the fences vary 
as much ot more than at Auteuil, but are definitely smaller. Such 
obstacles as walls, large tree-trunks, and banks with brush on top are 
to be met with ; while frequently, owing to lack of space, the course 
is so devious that a thorough foreknowledge of the way round is 
essential. 

There are very few grass training-gallops at the French establish- 
ments ; though at Maisons-Lafitte, the centre of Parisian ’chasing, 
there are excellent tan gallops available at all times. 

At one important training establishment which the writer was 
privileged to visit—that of M. Bernard Guy, near Le Mans—all the 
work is done on light sandy gallops in a pine wood. ‘This stable 
confines its activities solely to the provinces, and enjoys enormous 
success. 

At nearly all the provincial meetings, and several times a year in 
Paris, races are held at which only Government chargers may run, 
issued to, and ridden by, serving officers. 

These Government horses ate classified according to their per- 
formances into divisions or “ catégories,” much on the same prin- 
ciples as in India. Thus only the best of them ever appear at Auteuil 
at all. A soldiers’ race at Auteuil is worth ten, fifteen, or twenty- 
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thousand francs, which goes to the officer owning the horse. What 
better encouragement could there be for the young officer to own, 
train, and ride a good horse ? 

There are many first-rate amateur jockeys in France—mainly, it 
is true, amongst the younger Army officers. Names which come to 
mind among others ate MM. Aublet and Noitet, of the Ecole de 
Cavalerie ; M. du Breil, of the 9th Cuirassiers ; M. de Pibrac, all of 
whom, and several others, are capable of taking on professionals on 
level terms. 

At the French Ecole de Cavalerie at Saumur, race-riding is 
systematically taught to the Second Lieutenants joining the cavalry 
from St. Cyr. About forty horses are kept in pes, there is an 
excellent training ground and racecourse, and “racing leave” for 
those eligible to receive it is almost a right. 

The French officer who owns a racehorse is put to little or no 
expense beyond his entries, and the sport is encouraged in every 
way. Itis the French method of instilling into the officers of the Army 
that spirit which is automatically fostered by fox-hunting in England ; 
and its extreme popularity is the measure of its success. 
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THE HUNTER 


CHAPTER VIII 
HUNTER BREEDING 
By Major G. B. Foster 


ROBABLY at no period in our history of horse breeding has 
Pres been such a demand for horses of all sorts as there is 

to-day. We have only to look at the results of sales of 
thoroughbred horses to see that last year all previous records in 
prices for horses were eclipsed. The same applies to hunters, and 
even to ponies and hacks. The £500 hunter to-day is not uncommon, 
and apart from the large demand in England for hunters, a tremendous 
lot of horses ate going to America at high prices, even down to 
unbroken three-year-olds. 

Surely, then, a great opportunity presents itself for the breeding of 
good sound hunters. Those who have not bred hunters are apt to 
say, “It is not worth it, as one gets so many misfits.” Occasionally 
misfits cannot be avoided, but in my opinion most misfits are mis- 
management. Young horses, like any other young animal, must be 
done well for the first eighteen months or two years of its life, during 
which it obtains its growth, and after that period can be kept com- 
paratively cheaply. 

First, then, there is the selection of the mate, and this is important. 
People are so apt to think that in order to breed hunters up to 14 stone, 
one must breed from a great big mare 16.3 with big bone and perhaps 
on the common side. This is quite wrong. A mate 15.1 of 15.2 
well bred, even thoroughbred, is just as capable of breeding a hunter 
up to 14 stone as a mare who in herself is capable of carrying 15 Stone 
to hounds. There must be no end of good mares that have carried 
their owner faultlessly for several seasons that are either sent to the 
kennels or disposed of for a mete trifle, when their value as brood 
mates may be of great value to one who wishes to breed. The mare 


that has been a good hunter, and by that I mean clever and a good 
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jumper, neatly always produces a natural jumper, which is half the 
business as fat as hunting is concerned. 

From experience I have found that the dam is far more pfe- 
dominant than the sire in producing character, and the same with 
hounds, so in my opinion one cannot be too particular in selecting 
the mare. Hunters in these days are often required to gallop fast in 
very heavy going and for a considerable period of time. It is therefore 
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“* GAY LALLY,” BY LALLY OUT OF GEISHA BY PRIDE. 


Champion Islington 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923. Sired winners of the Group 
Class 1924. Owned by the Compton Stud. Now owned by the Buccleugh 
Hunters’ Society, Scotland. 
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essential that the hunter of to-day should be very well bred, if not 
thoroughbred, to enable it to stand the high test it is frequently put to. 

There are many thoroughbred horses to be seen in the hunting 
field to-day, and very brilliant hunters many of them are, though in 
a tather cramped and trappy country a horse not quite so well bred 
is very often the cleverer. 

Be the mare thoroughbred or even not so well bred, say, with 
one ot two crosses, if this mare has been a good hunter and is free 
from hereditary disease, surely she is worth breeding from. 
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An unsound mare is, however, far better not bred from, for sure 
enough her stock are nearly certain to bring out the unsound qualities 
of its sire or dam or even both. Curby and spavined hocks are 
two of the first essentials to miss. Unsoundness of wind is another, 
but possibly this unsoundness is excusable when a site or dam has 
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Premium and Super-Premium 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. Sired 

the winners of this Group Class 1925. Sired the Champion of the Hunter 

Young Stock Class. Ran on the flat. Owned by the Southwold Hunter Sire 
Association. Now gone to Scotland. 


for several years been perfectly sound and has then gone wrong in 
its wind through possibly a severe chill or strangles. 

In selecting a brood mare, I should in the first place look for a 
good and straight-actioned animal, well made, and by that I mean 
with good neck and shoulders and a good middle; one standing 
well on her legs both fore and behind, with good hocks (and make 
sute she moves them), and, in addition, an animal with a good con- 
Stitution. With regard to the sire, the Light Horse Breeding Society 
and the War Office have surely done a great deal to promote the 
breeding of horses in this respect. One hears the Society “ crabbed ” ; 
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but when one goes to the London Spring Show and sees for oneself 
the great number of well-bred Stallions, many with a fine racing 
recotd behind them, horses with bone and substance which, thanks 
to the premiums given, are able to travel the country and serve mares 
at the very nominal fee of £1, one can’t help thinking that every one 
is given the chance of the use of a good thoroughbred horse at a very 
low fee indeed. 

For breeding hunters I would never use any other sire except the 
thoroughbred. I have no use for the hunter-bred or half-bred sire. 
Some people ate apt to say that they do not breed hunters as their 
land is unsuitable for rearing young stock, they are not on limestone, 
etc. That question of the soil, I think, is rather overdone. Un- 
doubtedly limestone is a great help towards the growing of bone, 
but taking two foals bred on the same lines, the one brought up on 
limestone and not well done, the other brought up on any other land 
and given plenty of corn for his first year or eighteen months, the 
latter will always beat the former. One’s land can always be.im- 
proved by the use of phosphates and lime, which are absorbed by the 
young hotse into the growth of bone. 

Now with regard to choosing the sire. If you can find one that 
has a good racing record behind him and has been in training for 
several years, so much the better. I am against big sites, and con- 
sider 15.3 to 16 hands is quite big enough. One of the best horses I 
ever hunted was by a site 15.2, and out of a mare 14.3. He was 16.1 
and up to 15 stones, and after carrying me seven seasons, was sold for 
a big figure. A thick thoroughbred stallion 15.3, with good bone 
and standing well on his legs, is in my opinion the ideal sire. 

When once the mate has been mated, she is best running out 
at grass, and is all the better for a feed of corn every night, even in 
summer ; but in winter the mares should sleep in, and at this period 
of the year, when the grass has poor feeding qualities, they should 
have hay and corn ad /ib, and they will consume as much or more than 
a hunter in hard work. Ground oats are always better than whole 
oats, and good seed hay or meadow hay should always be obtained. 

It is an advantage, I think, to get fairly early foals, say, during the 
month of March or April if it can be so arranged, as a foal born at 
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this time of the year has the whole of the best weather in front of it, 
and it is during these summer months that the foal gets much of its 
growth, and, moreover, the mother, when running out in the best of 
the grass season, naturally gives a better supply of milk. 

A young foal when running out should never live in a paddock 
without some shelter in it from the sun. A hot sun has the effect of 
twisting the joints of a young foal, and this should be carefully 
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ARDAVON, BY ARDOON OUT OF AVON HACK BY HACKLER. 


Champion Islington, 1925-1926. Winner on the flat and over hurdles. 
Owned by Captain Wickham-Boynton and Mr. H. A. Cholmondeley. 


guarded against. As soon as the foal shows any sign of eating on 
his own, which he will at. four to five weeks, he should be allowed 
evety opportunity to do so, and given a low manger with a few crushed 
oats to start with, and a gradual increase of his ration according 
to what he will eat. He should be weaned from his mother at from 
five to seven months, and must have a pal of his own age to run with. 
This period of the horse’s life is probably the most important one, 
and it is at this period, with a little trouble, that the horse can very 
likely be grown into a high-class, high-priced hunter ; whereas with 
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neglect at this same period of its life, its growth can easily be lost, 
and it may end up by being an under-grown, light-boned weed of 
little value to any one. Like calves, lambs, or any other young 
animal, if once allowed to lose their calf fat, lamb fat, or foal fat, they 
never grow into the really good specimen of their race. 

It is essential, therefore, for this first winter, to feed them on the 
vety best possible, and they should never sleep out at night. Let 
them be well housed, and in favourable weather run out in the day- 
time, anyhow for an hour or two, as exercise is of great importance. 
After Christmas, if the weather is very bad, and you have a good 
covered yard, let them live in; there is no better place for them. 
The first winter is undoubtedly the most expensive one as regards 
the keeping of a young horse, but the money spent is well spent. 
The next summer, if you have fairly good grass land, the yearling 
should do well, and grow well, without any corn. 

The following winter, if the youngster has obtained good growth, 
he will winter on less corn than during his first winter, but always 
let him sleep in, and give him a good allowance of sweet hay. Turnips 
and mangolds are good feed for horses, and are good for them. 

When two years, coming three, I like to bit and mouth young 
horses, and even back them; they are then little trouble to break 
when four years old. Many a disappointment in the matter of mares 
not breeding is the fact that they are hunted into their teens, and not 
put to the stud early enough, but many mares that start breeding at 
eleven or twelve years’ old may, and do, go on breeding good foals 
till over twenty years’ old, though I would always advocate a young 
site for an old mate. . 

Apart altogether from the financial side of breeding hunters, 
there is surely the interest in breeding from a favourite hunter and 
seeing its offspring grow up into animals as good as, and often better 
than, their dams. I would conclude by advising all those who have 
not bred hunters, and who have the accommodation, to do so. 
Never have the prospects for breeding hunters been better, and as 
far as one can see, they look like continuing to improve. 


CHAPTER IX 
THES BUYING OReHUNTERS: AUEEW HINTS 
By Harry Gale 
M Y experience has taught me that the best kind of horse to 


invest your money in if you wish to make a profit (and most 
of us hope for that in such times as these) is a well-bred 
horse ; so never allow yourself to be persuaded into buying a com- 
monet. Apart from the obvious failings of the latter class of horse, 


UNDER-BRED HEAVY-WEIGHT HUNTER. WELL-BRED HEAVY-WEIGHT HUNTER. 


such as lack of energy after comparatively little work, and stumbling 
and so on, the pleasure of the actual riding and making of him are 
not to be compared with that to be derived from a well-bred or 
thoroughbred horse. 

I am certain the better bred the horse the more brains he has, and 
consequently the fewer annoying tricks and peculiarities of tempera- 
ment. Much will depend on your own weight ; and in this respect 
the comparatively large number of people who ride under rather 
than over 13 st. 7 lb. will find it much easier to mount themselves. 
than will their friends of 14 st. and over, when it comes to being with 


hounds when they run their hardest. 
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I am of opinion that to-day a man may more easily ride to hounds 
on a horse, say, half a stone under his weight, than in days gone by ; 
because to-day the land is better drained and 
less holding, while on the whole runs do not 
last as long as they used to, with the result 
that horses do not tire so quickly. 

When buying four- or five-year-old raw- 
green horses, never allow yourself to be 
talked into investing your money in an over- 
sized horse; 16 hands to 16.1 is the best 
size to aim at. Remember that you may, 
and probably will, wish to pass the horse 
on sooner or later. Never buy tall narrow 
horses, for I have generally found that these 
are the first to go wrong in their wind, and 
my advice is always to select a horse with 
plenty of depth through the heart, with well- 
sprung ribs and one not too long in the back. One hears much 
nonsense talked about the shoulders of horses; the shoulders I like 
best are those that a horse can use freely ; and if, when in the saddle, 
you find that there is suflicient shoulder in front of the saddle 
and that the horse uses his 
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the good ride and the comfort. 
I do not mind a young horse 
being thick in his shoulders, as they will certainly “ fine ” with age, 
so it all depends on how he uses them and on his balance. 

As regards a horse’s “bone,” I consider quality of far more 
importance than quantity; one seldom sees a horse’s leg broken 
between the knee and the fetlock from being over-weighted and fairly 
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and squarely hunted. I do love a horse with a good hind leg, and so, 
I expect, do most people. So look for good strong flat hocks with 
plenty of bone and width below them. If you buy a horse with small 
cutby hocks and not much bone under them, you will vety soon have 
trouble, and have to get them fited ; added to which, curbs on these 
sort of hocks so very often move again. Do not think because a 
horse’s hocks are big and coarse on the inside that they are neces- 
satily spavined. Watch how he “ flexes” them; ¢., how he lifts 
his toe off the ground when hacking along a road. If the toes are 
well lifted and he does not keep catching them on the ground, there 
is no unsoundness. 

Moreover, such hocks Ny 
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will very soon have a 
cutb or thorough pin 
with them, and I con- 
sider that they have never the same leverage as a tnedtum-shaped 
hock. I detest too straight a hind leg with a long pastern—never 
Start with these. I, personally, am a great believer in action, energy, 
and courage in a horse, and one with a good big bold eye in 
his head, and really these are the points to look for when buying 
hotses. | 

I have always found with over-sized horses that there are few 
that are able to carry themselves, let alone a fifteen-Stone man, for 
vety long, and I am quite confident that heavy riders make a big 
mistake in buying height instead of width; and a weight-carrier 
must be wide between one’s knees and have a good muscular neck. 
Horses of this sort that can gallop ate very scarce, and always make 
good money when they come into the market. Since the Great War, 
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I am very sorry to say, it is becoming harder and harder to buy nice 
high-class store horses such as a man can “ make” ; they are costing 
more money than ever before to put into stock, and as the men who 
make them have to stand all the risk of their making into brilliant 
hunters, they do not get half enough for them when they wish to 
sell. ‘The man who buys the made article, no matter what he gives, 
gets the best value. 

I am afraid many people have grown tited of breeding the half- 
bred hunter, and have turned their attention entirely to the thorough- 
bred horse which they are able to dispose of as yearlings, thus 
getting a much better return for 
their outlay. One has only to 
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their business. A horse with a 

bad mouth can never be made into a good horse, though he may 

be improved to some extent, so watch this very important point 
carefully. 

The best time to buy is when you find-what you really like, no 
matter what time of year it may be. Make sure first of all that you 
like the horse ; then buy at the lowest figure you can. Never take 
mote than one friend with you, for by the time several have picked 
holes in him there will be no horse left !_ Remember when starting 
out to buy a horse that you are not going to see a perfect animal, and 
if it has many good points you may overlook one or two weak ones, 
because no horse is perfect, and never will be. Never be tempted to 
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invest your money in a naturally nervous horse, because you will only 
be buying trouble, and if you are, as you think, lucky enough to sell 
him, you are bound to make an enemy. If you cannot buy from a 
farmer or a breeder, go to a dealer and open your mind to him and 
Say you are a buyer of a horse to ride on, and do not mind if his 
education is not finished, so long as when you have completed his 
education you may have a good chance to sell him at a profit. This 
can be done, I am certain, if you are a fair horseman; but so many 
are not, and expect too much from their horses. 

Too much corn will go to a young horse’s head, also to his legs, 
and then you find your horse has lost his action ; and what is worse 
than riding such a horse? Without free action in your horse, there 
will be no pleasure for you, no matter how good a performer your 
horse may be. It is so very easy to ruin a horse’s a€tion. Of one 
thing lam certain: it is never wise to go to an auction where one has 
to buy on so-called “ lodged certificates.” I have (and know a good 
many others who have) bought medicine I could not digest in this 
way, so keep away unless your own veterinary surgeon, who has 
your interest at heart, can examine the horse. One has plenty of 
hard luck of one’s own to put up with if one deals in horses without 
sharing that of others and relieving them of it. As I have pointed 
out, a nice horse is mote difficult to find to-day than ever ; moreover, 
much travelling about looking at horses, which often ends in dis- 
appointment, is very expensive. I certainly think that it is best to go 
to a good dealer who has his reputation to keep, for you can then 
have a tide over three or four fences, open a gate or two, hack quietly 
along a road for half a mile or so, and then make up your mind. 
Remember, the horse must not drag his hind toes ! 


CHAP TE Rao. 
THE TRAINING OF A HUNTER 
By Lieut-Colonel Malcolm Borwick 
] se the most acute agricultural depression, despite 


shortage of money, the prevalence of wire, and the constant 

breaking up of large estates, hunting is in a more flourishing 
condition than ever. Consequently the demand for good hunters 
is to-day far greater than the supply; in faét, that rare animal is 
almost unobtainable. 

The fact that there are many moderate and bad hunters is obvious 
to us all. We see our friends riding them daily, and we ourselves 
duting certain moments of introspection can not always be satisfied 
with the performance of our own hunters. 

Why this shortage of really good hunters when innumerable 
books and articles are written and published yearly on all that apper- 
tains to hotse training ? 

There ate many subsidiary reasons no doubt, but possibly the 
chief reason is “ Hurry.” 

Before the war, which helped to change the conditions of the 
world; before the advent of petrol, which has accentuated the 
change, there were many young farmers and young horse-trainets 
who were prepared to spend a great deal of time and trouble in 
breaking and making young horses. To-day they are few and far 
between—there are a few “ nagsmen,” but when the young horse is 
broken he is all too soon considered trained, he is quickly sold, and 
unless he is lucky enough to fall into the hands of an expert horseman 
he soon, through no fault of his own, becomes a moderate or bad 
hunter. 

If we calmly consider what is asked of an average hunter in an 
avetage season, and if we consider the mental powers and limitations 


of the horse, as taught us by those who have studied his psychology, 
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can we be surprised that many promising young horses are pre- 
maturely ruined and that there are not more serious accidents during 
the hunting season ? 

What do we demand of our horse in a season’s hunting ? On the 
few really good scenting days we ask him to gallop at top pace, 
without pulling ; to jump the fences as they come and in his stride, 
expecting him to turn and twist as hounds swing with their fox; to 
pull up quickly and quietly, to open gates, to jump in and out of 
toads and lanes, with no deviation or hesitation, and much else besides. 
Although we must admit this is a high trial, there is a harder test to 
come, the hardest, perhaps, for both rider and horse. The days, and 
they are not uncommon, when scent does not serve so well, when 
after a quick ten minutes of high pressure and tense nerves the gallop 
develops into a hunting run, when hounds can only hunt in snatches, 
fast on the grass and slowly on the ploughs when, if we are not to 
interfere with the sport, we must ask our horse to jump from all 
paces, when we make him walk, trot, canter and gallop in turn. 

Finally, and alas! the most frequent of all, days when hounds have 
to puzzle out the line, yard by yard, the day on which only the real 
hound-lover, even if he is mounted on a perfectly trained and man- 
nered horse, derives much enjoyment from the chase. 

There is one other reason in these days why we should concentrate 
on taking the field on a horse over which we have the most perfect 
control—wireE. No countty in the United Kingdom is altogether 
free from this curse, and we so often find ourselves looking at a 
fence, hoping there is no wire in it, but with our minds clouded with 
the doubt. If we know that we can colleé& our horse and jump a 
fence, however big, with only a short run, and stop him in one stride 
if we see the wire, we shall ride across the country with more con- 
fidence and with more enjoyment. 

How can we expect a young inexperienced and high-couraged 
horse to differentiate between the good and bad scenting days, and 
catty us, as we would be carried, unless we train him and spend time 
and yet more time on his training ? 

If we consider here the general theory of horse training, we may 
discover, as already suggested, that the education of the average 
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hunter is possibly not sufficiently understood and is certainly hurried. 
Horses, like human beings, differ in temperament, conformation, 
constitution, and in mental power ; a well-bred horse, although on 
the whole more difficult to train, gives better results owing to his 
sensitiveness when his education is complete. 

A horse is trained (Caesaresco, the great Italian horse psychologist, 
tells us) by the “ association of sensations.” ‘These sensations, which 
ate known as the “ aids,” are conveyed to the different parts of the 
horse’s body by the rider. The horse’s education is completed by 
the constant repetition of these sensations, which affect both his 
mind and his body. To understand the effect of these sensations it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the conformation and working 
of the nervous system of the horse. This can be divided into three 
parts: sensory nerves, brain, and motor nerves. 

The sensory nerves are the nerves of feeling, and are found all over 
the horse’s body. ‘They ate situated in the mouth, lips, tongue, and 
skin. The least pressure on them causes a current to pass up them 
to the horse’s brain. In the brain we find the endings of these sensory 
nerves, and where these end is considered to be the centres of memory 
and consciousness, as in the human frame. 

It is as well to say here that the horse lacks the centre of reason. 

When these centres receive an impression through the sensory 
nerves they pass an order to another part of the brain, known as the 
centre of motion, from which start the motor nerves. The motor nerves 
Start from the brain and pass down to and command the muscles of 
the horse. If an impression, or current, passes down a motor nerve, 
the muscles governed by that nerve come into play. .Let us take an 
illustration of the use and a¢tion of the sensory and motor nerve in 
conjunction with the brain. 

A gad-fly settles on some part of the horse’s body. The fly 
irritates the sensory nerve in the part of the skin on which it settles, 
and that impression passes up the sensory nerve to the brain. The 
centre of memoty knows from experience that if it passes an order 
to the motor nerve governing the horse’s tail to remove the fly, the 
irritation will cease. 


In the training stage the brain centre of memory has to be gradu- 
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ally educated to order the body to perform certain exercises and 
movements which are strange, and which have never been demanded 
in the natural state. It follows, then, that in training the brain, 
the muscles of the horse have to be educated concurrently, 
hence the necessity for the definite and progressive application of 
the aids. 

Let us consider how the rider uses the nervous system of his 
horse in the application of the aids. 

To make a horse walk he applies both legs and relaxes the tension 
of the reins. The pressure of his legs on the sensory nerves in the 
horse’s sides causes an impression to be passed up to the centre of 
memory and consciousness. Experience soon teaches that if this 
impression is not passed on to the centre of motion, calling upon the 
muscles of locomotion to act, and so cause the horse to move forward, 
the pressure will be increased to discomfort, but if it # passed on, 
the pressure will cease. 

We have considered how the hotrse’s nerves, muscles, and brain 
function in tesponse to the impressions we give. A word of warning 
may not be out of place here as to the extreme importance of clarity 
in the use of the aids. 

In training and riding, the rider’s hands by means of the reins, act, 
resist, or yield, and his legs also a¢t, resist, or yield. There are many 
effects which the aids can produce, but lack of space does not allow 
of their consideration. 

Most of the bad performances that occur in a day’s hunting come 
from the following cause: The riders do not tealise that the hand 
and leg work together in mutual support, but that they must never 
act simultaneously. 

To explain how the leg a¢ts, and the hand resists and yields. If 
we wish to collect our horse for some special effort, to concentrate 
his attention on some big fence, our legs aét to maintain the impulsion 
always so necessary, out hands resist, not act, but merely resist when 
we close our fingers on the reins ; as soon as we feel our horse shorten 
his stride slightly, bring his head in and give his lower jaw, we yield 
with our hand, keeping only the slightest contaét with his mouth, 
and allow him to go at the fence. 
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If more riders, when pulling up, having given their horses the 
indication to stop by using the aéting rein, would maintain them- 
selves in the saddle with their thighs and not with the lower part of 
the leg as well, we should not see hounds driven on so much, or so 
many irritable and bounding horses. 

Can any horse, especially a young one, understand his rider’s 
meaning if the aéting hand tells him to stop and the acting leg urges 
him on at the same time ? 

If we ask a horse to rein back, and do not yield with our legs at 
the same time, as we act with our hand in giving him the indication 
to move backwards, he will either refuse to move or tear—nor can 
we blame him ! 

The senses of sight, hearing, and taste, may be used by the trainer 
to assist him in the process of education, again on the principle of 
the association of sensations. 

The sight of the whip, the click of the tongue, the sound of the 
word “ Whoa,” associate in the brain of the horse, by means of his 
memoty, the order to go forward or stop—or intensify those orders. 
The indication which the trainer gives his pupil in the early stages of 
his education have of necessity to be intense, though they need never 
be rough. They will become, however, less obvious and more delicate 
as understanding and obedience develops on the horse’s part. By 
means of patience and good nature, through constant repetition and 
extreme clearness in the use of aids, will the faults of Nature be over- 
come, and perfect understanding reached. 

In all horse training we see punishment too frequently given, the 
reward of obedience and understanding too ‘seldom. 

To proceed slowly saves time in the end. To ask little, but to 
ask often, is a principle not sufficiently appreciated or observed. 

The trainer will do well to realise that horses differ in conforma- 
tion. This factor does enormously affect his task. Horses with bad 
hocks, long backs, weak loins, cannot funétion or obey as easily as 
those of better shape. He will be well advised to study the con- 
formation of the neck and jaw. 

His difficulties will arise in the extremities. Horses with defective 
conformation behind the saddle will constantly seek to evade his legs ; 
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those with badly put on heads, with ewe necks, and thick gullets, will 
continually attempt to resist his hand. 

The training of a hunter may be divided into four periods: work 
on the long teins, or lunge work, in a snaffle, in a double bridle, and, 
finally, his first experience with hounds. ‘The first and the last periods 
are the most important, and if carried out reasonably, with method and 
patience, have the greatest bearing on the horse’s subsequent career. 

Driving on Long Reins.—In the hands of an expert, driving on long 
reins, provided enough time is spent, teaches the young hotse dis- 
cipline, accustoms him to all sights and sounds of civilisation, makes 
him unafraid of mankind, and gives him a mouth—which is of such 


DRIVING ON LONG REINS. 


vital importance when he is first mounted. He is also taught to jump 
small fences, to rein back, to circle, to stand at gates, to pick his way 
overt roadside gutters and molehills, and generally take care of him- 
self. For several hours a day for a period of at least six weeks, much 
can be taught, and much valuable experience gained. 

Driving in long reins is the task for an expert only. Unless in the 
hands of an expert, much irreparable damage may be caused, head 
carriage and mouth permanently ruined. Unless the trainer is 
accustomed to long-rein driving, the young horse’s education had 
better be initiated on the lunging rein. 

Only by constant repetition can the faults and fears of young 
animals be overcome. It is as well to start a new lesson or to initiate 
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a new experience when the pupil is slightly tired ; so when the young 
horse is fit to mount, he should be mounted on returning from long 
exercise on the reins. The trainer should, however, practise mounting 
by lying across the horse’s back for some days before he actually 
mounts. It is impossible to spend too much care in this. It is pre- 
paration for an important event in the horse’s life. It is a fact, which 
experience has taught us, that for the first few days during which a 
young horse carries his rider too much care.cannot be exercised. 

It is well known that, although we make the utmost use of the 
horse’s excellent memory in training him, his memory has a good 
and a bad side to it. He must never be allowed to get rid of his rider 
during these early days, because if he once succeeds, he will be con- 
tinually trying to do it again. Any means must or may be used to 
prevent this. 

Whatever the feelings of the trainer may be, he must simulate 
confidence, and for some weeks his vigilance must never relax. A 
young hotse may perform any acrobatic feat without the warning 
which an older horse will invariably give to a horseman of any 
experience. 

Young horses put up all kinds of defences. In the experience of 
the writer, a young horse for some time refused to leave his stable 
when first mounted, and on doing so was received by a dismounted 
assistant, who gave him a sharp cut with the whip about his hocks. 
He promptly went the way he was intended, but was brought back 
by his rider to the stable. After again refusing to leave, the assistant 
once more gave hima sharp blow. This was sufficient, and the young 
horse associated “napping” with an unpleasant experience, and 
nevet attempted to do so again. ; 

Firmness is essential, but punishment when necessary should be 
given without loss of temper, and in the same spirit that a naughty 
child is corrected. 

Many horses’ tempers are ruined by their being beaten for what 
is nothing more than their giving expression to the feeling of well- 
being and high spirits. If any young hotse is inclined to display too 
much energy, half an hour on the lunging rein will allow him to 
expend it. 
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Work in the Snafle—There is always a temptation to hurry this 
Stage, but to do so is to risk dire results. This Stage is the basis of 
the hotse’s training. 

The first and most important lesson is that of free forward move- 
ment in response to the pressure of his ridet’s legs. A horse that 
lacks impulsion is like a ship without Steerage way. A hunter that 
will not go straight is alike a danger and disgrace to his rider. 
Refusing, swerving, and most other evasions arise from the lack of 
time spent in teaching the all-important lesson of forward movement. 

Any tendency to pulling must be checked immediately, but as 
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soon as the young horse will go freely forward, taking hold of the 
snaffle without pulling, then change of pace, changes of direction, 
turns, citcles, reining back, and working in a lateral direction may be 
taught. 

It is as well for the trainer during this rather tedious period of the 
young horse’s training to bear in mind the many movements his 
pupil will be asked to perform in the hunting field. 

Lateral movements have been mentioned. The bending lesson 
is looked upon as a citcus trick—or a high school movement ; but 
how often do we have to open gates badly hung or with an intricate 
catch with hounds running fast P 
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What is more annoying than a horse that will not obey the leg 
when we try to make him go up to a gate? What is more pleasant 
than a horse that wil! rein back quickly and obediently at some 
critical moment, or will obey the indire@ rein like a polo pony ? 

Changes of pace must be taught and practised. The trainer should 
aim at acquiring these in the smoothest way possible. When he 1s 
satisfied that his young horse understands these lessons, and will obey 


THE DOUBLE BRIDLE, 


the aids willingly and without excitement, the double bridle may be 
substituted for the snafHe. 

The Double Bridle—For the first few lessons it should be used with 
great care, allowing the young horse to get accustomed to the mouth- 
ful that a double bridle undoubtedly is. 

In many cases a leather strap to replace the curb-chain is useful 
for a few lessons, and when the pressure of bit and curb-chain is 
brought into play it should be done with the greatest care. If so 
treated, most young horses will look upon the bit as something to be 
played with. If any roughness is used, they promptly resist or try to 
evade it according to their temperament. After two or three weeks 
of forward and straight work, all the movements performed in the 
snafHe should be taught in the double bridle. 
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AN EXTREME EXAMPLE OF JUMPING WITHOUT WINGS. 


Nevertheless, such training enables the rider to avoid jumping a dangerous 
gap, or to negotiate a narrow Stile in a wire fence, and to meet various 
similar contingencies with safety. 
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Towards the end of this period it is essential to constantly practise 
changes of pace. If the going is good, the change from a half-speed 
gallop to the canter—then trot—from that to the gallop, should be a 
daily exercise. 

The young horse then learns the aids for the gallop ; he is accus- 
tomed to differentiate between it and the aid for the canter; he 
becomes used to the different position of the rider in the saddle, and 
learns that, when galloping, his rider assists his balance, that when 
cantering he has to carry himself. 

We have discovered that any sign of undue excitement or attempt 
to pull may be checked and eliminated by the simple process of 
pulling up and reining back. 

By these means do we get a hunter temperate, accomplished and 
comfortable, and one which will, and can, carry his own and his 
tider’s weight with ease and dexterity. 

If a four-year-old can walk colletedly, or with a loose rein, trot 
in the same way, canter from a halt, with either leg leading, pull up 
when required, and rein back without deviation of the hind quarters ; 
if he will open gates and obey the rider’s leg when doing so; if he is 
balanced as well as his conformation allows, and is capable of being 
collected at his master’s will, then he is fit to learn his last lesson and 
gain his first experience with hounds. 

Nothing has yet been mentioned in this chapter about jumping. 

Any horse of fair breeding, of anything like true conformation, 
can and will jump, and it is easy to teach him to do so. So much has 
been written on the subjeé that the writer is loth to add much more 
except to make the following suggestions, or possibly to reiterate 
those of other writers :-— 

Begin very small and very stif(—and end very small and very stiff. 

Plenty of variety of jumps and plenty of jumping on good going. 

No wings if it can be helped. 

Let there be no idea of refusal. 

Jump mounted in the snaffle stage, but always froma walk ora trot. 

Do not start to canter at fences till the young horse understands ~ 
and obeys his rider’s aids so completely that he cannot and will not 
deviate or stop. 
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One more warning, and the subject of jumping may be dismissed. 

In the case of a young horse suddenly jumping badly or beginning 
to refuse, examine him for injury of some sort; it may be mouth, 
shins, splints, or incipient spavin. The rule “ For every moral defect 
in the young horse there is neatly always a physical cause ’’ applies 
so often, and in many cases elucidates so many mysteries in training. 

Let us now turn to the last stage of our hunter’s training. 

His First Days with Hounds—The love of hunting is inherent in 
most well-bred horses. They seem to have absorbed to an extra- 
otdinary degree the spirit of emulation. They are by nature gre- 
gatious, prone to excitement and fear. When vibrating under the 
influence of the two latter emotions, they are apt at first to lose their 
heads and to forget, or seem to forget, all they have been taught with 
such meticulous cate. 

The trainer need not, however, be disheartened, and if he will 
but put all the energy and impulsion that is produced in his horse by 
the sight and sound of hounds to his own use, he will at once further 
and perfect the training of mind and muscle, impress his will on him, 
and instill in his mind the spirit of moderation and obedience. 

If the young horse wishes to move about, he should be made to 
citcle, made to canter away from other horses, and made to stop and 
rein back. He should not be checked too-direétly at the risk of an 
injury to his mouth or tendons, but allowed, under the dire@tion of 
the trainer, to let off his feeling of exuberance. 

Cub-hunting operations are ideal surroundings for this purpose, 
but if hounds do slip away for a few fields, the trainer should not let 
his young horse go after them until he is very sure of his tempera- 
ment. To do so in many cases may prove fatal. 

For many weeks he should be ta¢tfully kept behind or wide of 
hounds, so that he may realise that hunting does not consist only of 
galloping and jumping, and that he must deport himself in all situa- 
tions with moderation and implicit obedience. 

The joy and exhilaration of riding, in his first good hunt up to 
hounds, the young horse which he has trained, and perhaps bred 
himself, will amply repay the trainer for his many months of patience, 
self-control, cate, and, mayhap, disappointments. 


CHARTER xX! 
THE SUMMERING AND FEEDING OF HUNTERS 
By Major V. D. S. Williams 


[se question asked by the great majority of hunting men and 


women at the end of the hunting season in nine cases out of 

ten is: “ How can I summer my hunters with the least 
possible expense to myself,” and the answer is: “ Turn them out to 
grass, get rid of the grooms, and forget about them till next Sep- 
tember.” A better question would be: “How can I summer my 
hunters to their best advantage so that I can have them at their best 
and fittest at the beginning of next hunting season.” ‘The right 
answer to this question must be governed by several factors: the age 
of the horse, the constitution of the horse, the condition of the horse’s 
legs, the opportunity of obtaining the suitable grass run with the 
necessaty shade and good water. Having duly considered these 
factors, the answer arrived at, although it perhaps will not be the 
tight answer to the first question, “ How can I summer my hunters 
with the least possible expense to myself,” will in all probability 
provide the correct answer to the question, “‘ How can I best summer 
my hunters so that I can carry on my hunters with the greatest satis- 
faction to myself and at the least expense.” 

As turning out to grass is the method most frequently adopted of 
summering hunters, this method will be considered first. 

As soon as the horse has had his last day’s hunting, he must be 
“roughed up.” In cases where it is not the ordinary practice—and in 
evety well-regulated hunting stable it should be the praétice—the top 
half of the loose box door must be left open, and the horse allowed 
as much ait as possible, provided draughts are avoided. The horse 
should cease to be groomed in order to leave the natural body grease 
in the coat, for this acts as a protection against the weather. He should 


be “ quartered ” every morning and evening ; this consists of the eyes, 
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nostrils, and dock being sponged out, stains where he has been lying 
down removed, wet patches dried, and his feet picked and cleaned 
out. This word “ quartering” stands for an abbreviated form of 
grooming, and no doubt is derived from the faé that it could be 
performed without the rug or quarter sheet being removed. 

During the hunting season the horse will no doubt have been 
clothed with two or even three rugs ; one of these must be removed. 
The oat ration must be reduced and the hay ration increased. It is 
a good plan to give the oat feed mixed with damp bran. 

The horse should have an hour’s walking exercise a day, but this 
is not essential ; in cases where it is not practised the oat ration must 
be still further reduced, and should not exceed three or four pounds 
a day. At the end of a week of this treatment the remaining rug 
should be removed during the daytime, and put on again at night. 
In cases where three rugs were used the second rug should have been 
removed half-way through the week. At the end of the second week 
the rugs should be left off both day and night, and after two or three 
days of this treatment the horse is ready to be turned out to grass. 

Horses tarely catch cold when they are turned out to grass, even 
when their preparation is considerably curtailed. The writer has 
known hunters to be turned out early in April and heavy snow to fall 
shortly afterwards, and still the horses take. no harm from cold. The 
drawback to turning horses out before the warm weather sets in is 
that they are liable to fall away considerably in condition, and it will - 
often take the whole summer to get the condition back on to them. 
The best method is to get them big in condition in the stable before 
they go out, and wait until the mild weather—usually about the first 
week in May—has set in, and the grass begun to grow. 

If for economic or any other reasons it is necessary to turn them 
out earlier than this, they must be given a feed of hay. The best time 
to give it is in the evening. The nights are usually colder than the 
days, and they will feel the cold less and rest better after the hay. 
The shoes should be removed before the horse is turned out, and the 
ground surface rasped round so as to prevent the horn from splitting. 
If the gtass is any distance away from the stable, and road work to 
teach it is unavoidable, it will be as well to arrange for a shoeing- 
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smith to meet the horses at the grass and take the shoes off there. 
In the case of a horse whose fore feet ate bad—or even in the 
case of a horse with good fore feet, when the summer is dry and 
the ground hard—it is advisable to have tips put on the fore feet. 
The hind feet should never be shod unless the horse is alone in the 
field. 

The horse should be starved the day before that on which he is 
to be turned out. This prevents him galloping madly about, and 
perhaps doing himself some injury, especially if he has companions 
in the field with him. If turned out hungry he is more intent on 
filling himself with grass than expressing his feelings at finding 
himself free. 

It is a good plan on the morning the horse is to be turned out to 
rub pure lard well in to the back and loins. This acts as a protection 
against rain and snow, and prevents moisture lying on the back, 
especially in the case of a fat horse. After a short time out, Nature 
provides sufficient grease in the coat to form its own protection. 

Particular attention should be paid to the water supply, and this 
should be regularly inspected, especially in a dry summer or in time 
of frost. Mr. H. Leeney, in his book “The Horse in the Stable and 
in the Field,” tells how a valuable horse of his died of thirst through 
a bountiful water supply being frozen over. 

The horse’s feet must be frequently inspected. A little attention 
in time from the farriet’s rasp will often prevent a badly-split wall, 
and one that will prove difficult to fix a shoe to the following season, 
ot even cause lameness. 

Grass is at its best during May and June. In spite of the fact that 
as the result of recent research at Cambridge it has been proved that 
the quality of grass keeps high throughout the summer months, even 
to the end of September, in the writer’s experience horses do not 
do well on grass after July. This may be, and very probably is, due 
to the faét that about the middle of July the flies begin to get trouble- 
some, and considerably intertere with the horse’s rest in the daytime ; 
but the writer is also strongly of opinion that most grass land to a 
large extent loses its nutritious value in July. 

Flies ate a cause of great irritation to horses at grass after the 
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middle of July, and although several preparations for keeping them 
off have from time to time been placed on the market, nothing seems 
to have a lasting effeét. Flies in all probability do more to wear out 
a horse’s legs while at grass than anything else. They keep the horses 
constantly stamping or on the move. 

Horses at grass will rarely take advantage of any building as a 
shelter against the weather. Even in winter, in the hardest weather 
they seem to prefer to remain out in the open rather than take 
advantage of a shelter. What they will, and constantly do, make use 
of a hovel for, is as a shelter against the flies. For this reason, if a 
hovel is provided it should be dark and face the north. Flies do not 
like places where the sunshine cannot enter. 

Horses should be got up from grass in July or at the latest early 
in August. It must be remembered that horses lose a large per- 
centage of their working condition while at grass, and it is going to 
take several weeks’ exercise and hard feeding to get them fit to do a 
long day’s hunting, which they will be expected to do early in 
November. Probably more horses are broken down in November 
than in all the remaining months of the hunting season. The cause 
of this is the fat that they are left out at grass too long and not 
got into sufficiently good condition before the hunting season 
proper commences. 

It has been stated earlier in this article that horses rarely take cold 
from being turned out to grass. It is just the reverse as regards horses 
being brought in from grass. For the first week, great care must be 
taken to avoid making the horse sweat. . The stable must have as 
much air as possible. Nothing is more certain to produce coughing 
than a stuffy stable. The oat ration when the horse is first in from 
grass should be very light. In faét, for the first week the horse will 
be all the better without any oats at all; his feed should consist of 
damp bran and hay, which should not be too rich in clover. At the 
end of a week, if there is no sign of coughing, the horse should be 
physicked. The first week is the most critical for contra@ting a cough, 
and if one is contracted while the physic is working, the constitution 
is in a weakened condition, and the cough liable to get a stronger 
hold. When the horse is well over the physic the oat ration can be 
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started and gradually increased, and the exercise worked up to two- 
and-a-half hours’ slow work a day. 

Cub-hunting with plenty of walking and slow trotting is the best 
preparation a hunter can have, but all fast work should be avoided 
until late in O&ober. 


Another method of summering hunters is by what is known as 
“soiling ” ; that is to say, roughed up in a loose box or straw yard. 
The preparation for this method is precisely the same as that for 
tuming horses out to grass, the difference being that the horse 
remains the whole summer in the loose box or straw yard instead of 
being turned out to grass on the completion of his preparation. The 
shoes should be removed; the feet must be carefully watched: 
horses under these conditions are particularly liable to contra& thrush. 
As a preventative against this a small piece of tow dressed with 
Stockholm tar may be wedged in the cleft of the frog. 

A horse roughed up in this manner should have not less than 
18 to 22 lb. of mixed forage daily, of which not more. than 5 or 6 lb. 
should be oats or grain. 

If an excess of oats is given to a horse in this condition, the blood 
will get out of order, humour, filled legs, and other troubles will result. 
Carrots are an excellent addition to the ration at this time, and may 
be fed up to 2 lb. a day. When available a plentiful supply of green 
food should also be added and mixed with the hay. 

By this method of summering, the horse receives a certain amount 
of hard food, and thus retains some of his condition. He ts also 
spared the irritation caused by flies and exposure to the weather. As 
against these facts he receives no exercise, and little economy is 
effected, as the horse requires as much and probably more bedding 
than he would in work, and also must be fed. The only economy 
that is achieved is in the labour that would be required for his exercise. 

A very good plan in cases where it can be managed is to combine 
the two methods mentioned above. In the early spring the horse 
should be turned out to grass in the daytime, and brought in and fed 
at night. He should also be given a feed before being turned out in 
the morning. When the weather becomes hot and the flies trouble- 
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some, he should be turned out at night, and brought in and fed during 


the day. 


A third method, and one that requires little description, is to keep 
the horse in light work during the summer months. The oat ration, 
naturally, must be reduced in proportion to the amount of work done, 
and a good proportion of green food used. The horse should have 
not less than one hour’s exercise a day. The chief drawback to this 
method is in the matter of expense, though if carefully worked out 
overt a number of years there is a question as to whether it would 
prove much more expensive in the end than the other methods. 
Horses summered in this manner ate always in hard condition and 
capable of standing more work, especially in the early months of the 
season, than hotses that have been turned out to grass. Consequently 
the amount of work required to be done could probably be per- 
formed by fewer horses. Further, with regard to grooms, most 
employers of labour will agree that a man who is employed per- 
manently is of considerably more value than one who is only employed 
temporarily. It is hardly fair to expect a good man to put in his best 
during the winter, and to be turned off without a job during the 
summer. The result is that the good men either find their way into 
Stables where they can obtain permanent work or take up some other 
profession. 

In stables, therefore, where the hunters are kept in work during 
the summer, less horses will be required to do the work in winter, 
and more capable and trustworthy undergrooms will be obtained 
whose services and personal interest will go far in prolonging the life 
of saddlery and stable kit, and in the prevention of casualties to the 
horses, caused, as so often is the case, through carelessness or negle& 

To sum up, the best tnethod of summering hunters is to keep them 
in light work. Even a horse with doubtful legs or feet is better in 
light work than out at grass for the summer. Any benefit that his 
legs may gain from a run out at grass will in all probability be 
counteracted by the work required to get him fit in time for the 
coming season, of he will be hunted before he is fit and probably 
break down altogether. Or if it is a dry summer and the flies bad, he 
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will do his legs more harm stamping on the hard, uneven ground 
than he would in the stable or at walking exercise. The best method 
to adopt for the horse with doubtful legs is to sacrifice him for a 
season, and leave him out to grass for a winter. There is nothing 
that does more to strengthen and stimulate the ligaments and tendons 
than a winter at grass ; standing as it were in permanent cold water 
bandages. Under these circumstances the horse must be fed during 
the winter and should be brought in early the following summer. 

Good hunters to-day are harder to find than ever. For this reason 
alone it is of the utmost importance to do all that is possible to keep 
them sound, and prolong their years of usefulness. 


FEEDING 


The question of feeding horses in work is such a large and diverse 
one that I only propose to touch lightly upon it, and state a few facts 
that I hope may be of some slight use to the novice, and upon which, 
with more experience and practice, he can build up his own theories. 
For more detailed and fuller study, I would recommend my reader 
to the two following books: “Stable Management and Exercise,” 
by Captain M. H. Hayes, and “ Modern Horse Management,” by 
R. S. Timmis. 

A hunter in full work requires from 12 to 18 lb. of oats, 12 |b. 
of hay, and 2 lb. of bran. Oats are the staple food of the hunter, 
and the more continuous and fast work is required of him the more 
oats will he require. There is nothing that can take the place of oats. 
The a@tual amount given must depend on the amount of work re- 
quired, the size and appetite of the horse. There is no reason why 
a weight-catrying hunter, hunting two days a week, should not eat 
as much as 20 lb. a day. But be careful not to offer a delicate feeder 
more than he will take, or you may put him off altogether. A good 
studgroom, like a good nurse, never offers his charge more food than 
his appetite requires. All unconsumed food should be removed 
from the manger; on no account should a fresh feed be added to 
one that has been left. ) 

Oats contain the chief properties that are required for building 
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up muscle. Fat can be formed by other foods, but not muscle. 
Good oats should be hard, dry, plump, and smell sweet, and be of 
uniform size. They should be free of foreign bodies. The best oats 
to obtain ate old English or Scotch winter oats which are twelve 
months old. What ate known as “ grey winters ” make also a very 
excellent feed, in spite of the prejudice that many people have to any 
but white oats. Very excellent oats are shipped to this country from 
Canada and New Zealand. Hunters should never be fed on new oats 
before Christmas. It is a difficult task to be able to distinguish between 
new and old oats after O&ober. It is wise, therefore, if you have the 
space to store them, to buy your oats for consumption up to Christ- 
mas in the summer before harvest, but if you are unable to do this, 
to mix some Colonial oats with your English ones. Oats may be 
given whole or crushed. Ifa horse digests his whole oats well, there 
is nothing to be gained by crushing them; but if a horse does not 
digest his oats properly, and an undue proportion of undigested oats 
appear in his droppings, he should be given crushed oats. A handful 
of chaff should always be mixed with the oat feed ; this helps digestion 
and prevents the horse from bolting his oats. The oat ration should 
be divided into not less than three feeds a day; it is a matter of 
opinion whether it be divided into more or not. Some excellent 
studgrooms advocate three, on the ground that as hunters on hunting 
days have to go a long time without food, it makes less of a contrast. 
Others, equally good, advocate four or even five. Personally I do 
not think it makes very much difference with horses that are good 
feeders, but with delicate feeders it may be advisable to give smaller 
feeds more frequently. What is of the greatest importance is that the 
feeds are given regularly and pundtually. On hunting days it is 
advisable to give two feeds in the morning, one the first thing, and 
another not less than an hour before starting, 

Hay may be divided, broadly speaking, into two varieties : 
“hatd” hay and “ meadow ” hay. Hard hay is that which is pro- 
cuted from pastures that are laid down to grass temporarily and 
contain a large proportion of clover and rye grass. Meadow hay is 
procured from permanent pastures. The former is the best type of 
hay for hunters in hard work. Good hay should be dry, smell sweet, 
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be of a greenish colour, unless it contains a large proportion of clover, 
when it will be of a brownish colour, and the flower-heads of the 
gtasses should be able to be seen. ‘The hay should be given 
between the oat feeds, and the largest feed of it given at night, so 
that the horse has something to munch at during the night. The best 
method of giving the hay feed is on the ground in the corner of the 
box; this is the horse’s natural feeding position, and it entails less loss 
of the hay seeds, which form a very important part in the feeding 
ptopetties of the hay. Other methods of giving it are in a hay rack 
or hay net ; these methods are more economical, in that they prevent 
the hay being trodden underfoot, but much of the seed is shaken 
out in the process of obtaining the hay 

Bran may be given dry, mixed with the oat feed, but it is best 
given in the form of a mash. It should be given in the latter form 
on return from hunting, and it is a good plan to make a practice of 
giving bran mashes all round on Saturday night. Bran given in the 
form of a mash is a laxative, whereas given dry it has the opposite 
effect. A bran mash for one horse should be made in the following 
manner: Put about 3 lb. of dry bran and a double handful of crushed 
oats in a clean bucket. Pour over it sufficient boiling water to damp 
it, and stir with a clean piece of wood until it is all moistened and 
mixed together ; then cover the top with a small portion of dry bran, 
and put a sack over the top of the bucket and leave it for three- 
quarters of an hour to cool and cook. This mash may be greatly 
improved by adding 1 Ib. of linseed. The linseed should be soaked 
in cold water over night, and next morning boiled and allowed to 
simmer all day. The husk of the linseed is very tough, and unless 
well soaked and boiled is very indigestible. The linseed should then 
be added to this bran mash, and the water it has been boiled in used 
to moisten and mix. Two ounces of salt or sugar, if found more 
palatable, may be added to the mash. But for the Saturday-night 
mashes three to four ounces of Epsom Salts should be added. Lin- 
seed is a very valuable adjunct to the horse’s ration. It is a great 
fat producer, and helps to keep the skin and coat in good condition, 

Salt should be accessible to every horse, either in the form of 
rock salt in the manger or a salt brick on the wall. 
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Carrots are good for horses, especially in the spring ; they may 
be given up to 2 Ib. a day. They should be given mashed or cut 
lengthways ; if cut actoss they are apt to make a horse choke. 

There are many other grains, such as barley, beans, peas, maize, 
etc., upon which horses may be fed, but they are not an essential 
ration, and if used unsuitably, or in excess, might prove dangerous, 
and are only necessary in particular cases. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that they should not be used except by experienced persons 
unless the vet. has first been consulted, | 
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CHAPTERS I 
HORSEMASTERSHIP IN THE HUNTING FIELD 
By Major V. D. S. Williams 
Poet tore there is more ignorance displayed in the treatment 


of horses in the hunting field than there is in any other phase 

of the horse’s life: 
This article is not intended for those who have been brought up 
with horses all their lives, and to whom the care of, and consideration 
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for, their horse is natural and inbred, but it is written for those less 
fortunate members of the community who in their youth have not 
had the opportunity to own horses and go out hunting, nor have 
they had some kind friend to instil into their minds that horse sense 
which is so essential to the welfare of the horse. 


The first things to consider on mounting the young horse at the 
. 105 
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Gable or at the mect are how old he is and how fit he is; these two 
fa&tors must regulate your movements to a great extent throughout 
the day. 

Nothing is worse for a young horse than “ to get to the bottom 
of him;” that is to say, to ride him till he is so beat that he cannot go 
on. Nor should he be “ overfaced,” that is to say, ridden at a larger 
obstacle than he is capable of negotiating. To do this is to ruin his 
nerve, and in all probability to turn him into a refuser. As soon as 
a young horse shows signs of fatigue he should be taken home. 
When the muscles become tired they lose that power of contraction 
to counteract shock, and are liable to become strained, especially 
before the age of maturity is reached. 

Let us assume, however, that we ate dealing with a seasoned 
hunter that is fit and ready to go. The following remarks will then 
apply also to the young horse and to the unfit horse, only in greater 
measure, 

The pace to ride to the meet is about six miles an hour. Walk 
fast and trot slow. Nothing knocks a horse’s legs about more than 
trotting fast on the road. Time yourself to arrive at the meet pundctu- 
ally, or even a few minutes before time. The more punctual you are 
the better horse-master you will prove yourself to be. You do not 
want to arrive early, as this entails Starting earlier than is necessary 
and having your horse out of his stable longer than you need. 

You do not want to arrive late ; hounds may move off without 
you and you will have to hurry after them—probably going out of 
your way—and taking a lot out of your horse before you ever catch 
hounds up. <A good sportsman would rather be late for his own 
wedding or funeral than be late at the meet. Mr. Jorrocks made 
some such remark, if 1 remember rightly. The master will in all 
probability allow a few minutes’ law before moving off, and if you 
are punctual this will give you time to dismount and relieve your 
horse of your weight for a few minutes, and give him a chance to 
Stale. 

When hounds move off to draw, move off with them ; and with- 
out making yourself conspicuous or offensive, keep up as near the 
front as you can. The hounds will jog along at a nice even pace, 
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which is much less tiring to your horse and yourself than the con- 
certina effect of alternate stopping or fast trotting that generally 
occurs near the tail end of the field. 

When hounds find and go away, there are endless ways in which 
you can telieve your horse. Don’t gallop hell for leather across the 
middle of one field, and then waste time getting into the next. Try 
and keep up a steady pace and waste as little time as possible getting 
from one field into another, whether it-be through a gate or over a 
fence. It will often take less out of your horse to jump a bigger 
fence than being jostled about waiting your turn at a gap. 

Nothing is more tiring than trying to catch up. If you get behind 
don’t gallop like mad, but keep steadily on, watching for every 
oppottunity to cut off a corner. The moment you get into a field 
throw your eye ‘ forrard ’ and see what the hounds, or if you can’t see 
them, what those the far side of the field are doing. A good man 
to hounds will rarely be seen galloping fast. Perhaps at the beginning 
of a hunt he may be seen going fast for a few hundred yards in order 
to get a good Start, but after that he will rarely be seen in a hurry. 
On the other hand, he will seldom be seen to goa yard out of his way. 

In riding over a ridge and furrow field ride on top of the ridge 
if going the same way as the ridges ; if riding across them, if possible 
tide so as to meet them on a slant, but make sure you ate not riding 
across other followers of the hunt who are behind you. On ploughed 
land, stick to the turrow and avoid deep going as much as you can. 
In a deep ride ina wood you will usually find the best going is as near 
the edge as possible. 

When hounds have been running a few minutes you will soon 
see whether scent is good or the reverse. If the former, jam on your 
hat, stand up in your stirrups, keep as still as you can, and as close to 
hounds as possible. If the latter, there is no need to take more out 
of your horse than you can help; you can watch hounds from a 
distance, cut off corners, go through gates instead of jumping fences. 
In faét, on a bad scenting day, the farther you keep away from hounds 
the better they will -hunt. At the end of a hunt or on every other 
suitable occasion, get off your horse’s back and relieve him of your 
weight. Place yourself in your horse’s position. If you were out 
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with the beagles carrying a load on your back, every chance you got 
you would take that load off and put it on the ground and be thankful 
to get the chance to do it. In the same way you would never sprint 
for all you were worth, even if you did get a bit behind ; you would 
keep up a steady pace and go the shortest way and keep on the best 
going you could find. 

When you have had a good hunt and think your horse has had 
enough, take him home. It is no use taking your horse out of his 
way to see hounds draw the next covert if he has done enough and 
you do not intend to go with them. It is the long hours out of the 
Stable that are so hard on the horse. Remember he has a very small 
Stomach compared to his size, and requires his meals often. 

If you have had a long day and have a long way home, your 
horse will come home better if you can get him half a bucket of gruel 
ot chilled water. The best and simplest form of gruel to give is made 
of a couple of handfuls of oatmeal well stirred up in a bucket of chilled 
water. Care must be taken that there is not sufficient oatmeal to 
make it thick. If you have to go out of your way to get it or it is 
going to take some time to be prepared, it is better to give it a miss 
and get your horse home. Ona “ muggy ” day, after you have had 
a hunt and are on the way to draw the next covert, there is no harm 
in allowing your horse to have a mouthful or two of water if you 
pass through a stream or other place where clean water can be 
obtained, but only a mouthful—not a long drink. 

The sooner you get a tited horse home the better ; though this 
does not mean that he must be hurried home. Hurtying home from 
hunting is one of the greatest crimes a horseman can commit. A 
slow, steady jog of about six miles an hour is the right pace to adopt 
to come home from hunting, and unless a short cut over the fields is 
considerably shorter, stick to the hard road—not the grass on the 
side of it. Again put yourself in your horse’s position. If you were 
tired, would you rather walk on the road or on the turf beside it with 
the gutters just putting you out of your stride every ten yards or so? 

Of course, if your horse is unsound or is inclined to laminitis it 
1s different. A well-known Irish dealer once remarked: “I always 
bring my horse home from hunting, no matter how lame he is, down 
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the middle of the hard hightoad. He prefers it, and they’re his legs, 
so I presume he knows what is best for them.” And thete is a great 
deal of truth in what he says. 

The last half mile should be at a walk. It has been remarked 
earlier in this chapter that hurrying home from hunting is one of the 
worst crimes a horseman can commit. Hurrying home the last half 
mile, and bringing your horse into his stable hot, is the worst. A 
horse brought in from a long day, hot, may take hours to dry, and 
will perhaps keep breaking out again well into the night. Nothing 
shows more thoughtlessness for your horse’s welfare, and is more 
heart-breaking to your groom. A horse consistently brought in hot 
will not feed, will lose condition, and by half-way through the 
season will look a disgrace to any self-respecting owner or groom. 

There is an old adage that “the master’s eye makes the horse 
grow fat,” and very true it is. It is none the less true that lack of 
thought on the part of the master leads to lack of care on the part of 
the groom and makes the horse grow thin. 

To conclude, think of your horse as a living being, not as a 
machine; put yourself in his place and treat him as you would like 
him to treat you if the tables were turned. The greater care you take 
of your horse the greater care will your groom take, and the greater 
value will you get out of your horse. And if you are cold coming 
home from hunting, don’t hurry your horse. Get off and jog along- 
side of him; you will both benefit by the change. 

Before closing this article it perhaps will not be out of place to 
say a word with regard to second horsemen. 

A good second horseman, like a good man to hounds, should 
never be seen ina hurry. It should be his ambition to take as little 
as possible out of his horse, and be able to hand him over to his 
master fresh and cool when he requires him. Every opportunity of 
getting off the horse’s back should be taken, and yet how very rarely 
does one see a second horseman dismounted. 

A good second horseman can do a great deal, not only to improve 
a horse’s manners, but to help the members of the hunt and the 
farmers over whose land they ride. A gate held open for the “ field ” 
to go through is of great convenience to the members of the hunt 
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and a good education for the horse. A second horseman should 
always keep his eyes open for a chance of helping any member of the 
hunt. It is very noticeable in most hunts how one or two second 
horsemen will always be seen coming to the rescue when help is 
needed either to fix a lady’s saddle that has slipped or alter a curb- 
chain, or in one or other of the many ways in which they can be 
useful. But it is invariably the same few; the remainder never seem 
to be at hand when required, or if they are, do not come forward to 
help. Finally, it is the bounden duty of every one who has two 
horses out to instil into his second horseman the four following 
tules :— 

(1) Close evety gate that is left open. 

(2) Drive back any stock that have been Jet out. If it is not known 
where they have come from, shut them into the nearest grass field. 
They are better shut up in the wrong field than roaming loose on the 
toad. 

(3) Stick to the road as much as possible. On no account ride 
on land that has been sown or freshly laid down to grass. (It is a 
good thing to take the first opportunity you get to point out to your 
second horseman what newly-laid-down grass or seeds look like. 
They very rarely know.) 

(4) On no account jump a fence. 

If these four rules are adhered to there will be fewer complaints 
from the master and the farmers about the second horsemen. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RIDING TO HOUNDS 
By Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm Borwick 


N every country in which we hunt there are some of our friends 

who, day after day, season after season, seem to hold the same 

prominent position whenever hounds run. We know that 
many fine riders come out hunting, 
but do all these horsemen and horse- 
women ride really well to hounds ? 
We think the answer is in the nega- 
tive, for we see so often, in the course 
of a day’s hunting, hounds over- 
ridden, much unnecessary damage 
done, and the day’s sport accordingly 
interfered with. 

Fox-hunting is a science, riding is 
an art, and by the combination of the 
scientist and the artist, and only by 
that combination, do we attain the 
ideal. Only by much study of its 
ptinciples can we learn to appre- 
ciate the science of hunting a fox 
to death, only by much practice 
can we acquire the art of following 
the hounds while they attempt to 
achieve that end. Shall we choose 
the best man to hounds in our 
country and follow him during a 
good run and see if we cannot learn something of his art while 
he rides it ? 


He arrives at the meet with plenty of time to spare, where he will 
III 
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acquire any information that is necessary. He likes, we know, to 
attend to the fitting of his own curb-chain, and many other small 
details, which are, nevertheless, important. 

He has already studied his barometer, and has made up his mind 
by the observation of the wind and the atmospheric conditions as to 
the chances of a scent. He has noticed that the glass is rising, and 
there is a touch of east in the wind, the atmosphere is clear, and the 
fences stand out black. He thinks the hounds will run; he accord- 
ingly makes up his mind to take more than the ordinary precautions 
for getting a start. As hounds move off we notice that he places 
himself as close to them as etiquette allows. He knows that in fox- 
hunting the unexpected is always happening, that on the way to the 
first draw an outlyer often jumps up; it may even cross the road in 
front of the hounds. From his position he is master of any situation 
that may arise; it also allows him to stand just behind the master at 
the gate beside the first covert. Through this gate, unless the expecta- 
tions of some zoo horsemen and horsewomen behind him prove 
wrong, that wild rush will shortly take place like the bursting of a 
dam in response to the halloa of the whippers-in. 

As he sits quietly on his horse which stands without a movement, 
he listens and observes, his eyes taking in the country which lies 
before him, and makes a swift and comprehensive reconnaissance. 
With this crowd behind him he must make certain of a start, and 
instead of talking, he is preparing for it. From the cry inside the 
covett, he feels sure that his anticipation of a scent is going to prove 
correct. 3 

Once more round the covert the hounds turn with their fox, the 
volume of sound increasing at each second, and over the big grass 
field below, in full view of the crowd behind, a little reddish-brown 
object seems to fly. Up goes the whippet-in’s cap, no need to halloa 
to-day ; the huntsman who has just galloped round to the gate at 
which our friend is standing in anticipation of such an event acknow- 
ledges the signal, and out of the covert pour the hounds on the line 
of the fox. 

“ That’s capital!” ejaculates our friend under his breath, for he 
knows that when, as to-day, hounds find their fox, and hunt him 
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away from the covert by themselves, and have got the start with their 
fox, it is the presage of a good run. 

As our pilot emerges from the first gate he pulls quickly to the 
left and jumps the first fence in the place that he has already selected, 
and as he lands into the field from which the body of the pack is now 
disappearing he pulls quickly to one side, to allow a couple and a 


““ NEVER CUT OFF TAIL HOUNDS OR RIDE OVER THEM.” 


half of tail hounds room to get up to the pack. He glances at them 
sympathetically, as he sees them straining, as only well-bred fox- 
hounds will do, to get to the head. He will never “cut off” tail 
hounds, or ride over them, knowing full well that these hounds have 
been in the thickest part of the covert, facing the brambles and 
finding the fox. He knows, too, that when the first check occurs 
these third and fourth season hunters will be wanted to hit off the 
line and set the chase going once more. 

Hounds are now running hard, and continue to do so over a 
fine grass country for some fifteen minutes or so. We therefore have 
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ample opportunity to watch our pilot, and to note the position he 
adopts, and how he rides over the country in a real “ quick thing.” 

What is his position for the first few fields ? 

We notice that he is riding rather wide of hounds, but when he 
sees that they are really settled, the place which he adopts and main- 
tains is about 200 yards down wind of the pack, level with the tail 
hounds, for they have got well together and are carrying a rare head. 

Why this position, and how is it that when hounds run, he may 
be seen in it day after day P 

He knows that a hunted animal rarely runs (there are exceptions 
of course) other than down or across the wind ; that being so, he will 
get an advantage of any turn that may occur.. Also from his position 
he can see when hounds ate going to check, and can anticipate events 
and pull up before the check occurs. He will never join that throng 
of spoil-sports who, by riding behind the hounds, press them when 
they are running and drive them over the line when they are checked ; 
no, he never forgets his father’s first words of advice on hunting the 
fox: ‘“‘ Never ride behind the hounds when they are running ! ” 

Besides observing this important principle from this point of 
vantage, he can watch the leading hounds, and no one knows better 
how essential it is when hounds run really hard to watch the leaders ; 
and how easy it is to get thrown out, unless they can be kept in view. 

Should the hounds turn away from him and he be temporarily 
“thrown out,” we may be sure that he will not ride through the gaps 
that other people have made; no, he will take his own line across 
the country, incidentally taking greater risks, or he will get on to 
some road or lane, and quickly, but quietly, make his way to the head 
of affairs once more. Of one fact we are certain, he will never ride 
the line. 

Yes, his eyes glued on the leading hounds, watching them as they 
turn with their fox, only shifting momentarily to pick his place in 
and out of the enclosures, selecting the place to jump, not only out 
of this field, but also the one beyond it. He seems hardly ever to 
jump anything but the easiest place in any fence, and yet he seems to 
deviate little or nothing from his line. 

Although hounds ate running their hardest, his horse is going, 
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as far as we can see, well within himself. His rider is sitting nearly 
motionless, his body leaning slightly forward, his seat just clear of 
the saddle. This perfect combination seems to glide over the country 
with little change of pace or undue effort. 

By very careful observation we notice that somewhere in each 
field our pilot seems to colleé his horse a little, the result being an 
almost mechanical precision of taking off and landing on the horse’s 
part. Only once in this quick burst do we notice our friend appear 
teally to ride his horse at a fence. It is one worthy of their mutual 
consideration. A wide ditch full of thorns, a cut and laid fence of 
good height and substance, garnished moreover with a binder, run- 
ning some two inches from the top, newly laid and thick enough to 
invite the respect with which our pilot treats it. His eagle eye notes 
it, and at the distance of some 50 yards he quickly and imperceptibly 
pulls his horse into a canter. We notice with admiration how easily 
this is accomplished : the outcome, we surmise, of careful training and 
perfect application. A few yards from the fence we perceive an 
acceleration of pace, and as the horse takes off to an inch, the result 
of being well in his stride, with his hocks beneath him, we see his 
tider give him a squeeze, which enables them to accomplish both 
height and width and land safely in the next field. 

A little further on our friend notices—and that, too, before any 
one else except the huntsman—that some bullocks are running in the 
same direction as that in which the pack is pointing. He has a fear, 
which a moment or two later becomes a certainty, that these cattle 
have not only crossed, but have followed the line of the fox, We can 
tell that he anticipates a check, as we see him begin to pull up whilst 
the intermittent music of the pack decreases in volume, and the 
impetus lessens ; not even with such a scent as there is to-day can 
they unravel the line over such tainted ground. 

The huntsman having allowed them to make their own cast 
without a success, holds them round to make sure that the fox has: 
not made a sudden turn before he goes forward to beyond where the 
cattle are huddled in a corner. During the pause our pilot turns his 
horse’s head to the wind and stands still, watching the hounds and 
the country, all his faculties alert. He does not tell his nearest 
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attendants that which must be patent to all within sight of him how 
well he has been carried. He does not follow the huntsman as he 
makes his cast; he stands still and listens. He knows that the steam 
of his horse will not help the hounds in regaining the line, and he 
wishes, we guess, as much as the huntsman, that the other members 
of the field would follow his example. Not till the huntsman goes 
forward does he move, and then well wide of hounds ; nor do we 
notice him again until they have once more settled and are running 
on. The pace, though it perhaps lacks the vigour of the first fifteen 
minutes, is good enough. The hunt develops into a great perform- 
ance, culminating in ultimate triumph after a fine point. 

As it proceeds the knowledge and artistry of a pilot impresses us 
more and more. How quietly he drops into and jumps out of the 
roads which are crossed, never jumping out before he is sure that 
the hounds have really got the line and have thrown their tongues in 
the field beyond. 

What a lesson it is to see him ride at the brook, not setting sail at 
it half a mile away, but allowing his horse to gather impetus in the 
last few Strides, and to take off when his momentum is at its height, 
landing with a foot to spare in consequence. 

How very cleverly he saves a fall while jumping into a boggy 
field, the wicked nature of the landing enhanced by a considerable 
drop. We see him sit quite still, letting the reins slip through his 
fingers, and allowing the perfect shoulders of his horse to do their 
work. He knows his horse will try not to fall, and he also knows 
that to save a fall he must have full freedom of his head and neck. 

As the severity of the pace and distance begins to tell, how careful 
he is to make use of all his knowledge and experience, choosing every 
headland on the grass, riding up every furrow in the plough, trotting 
and sometimes walking in the worst going, selecting the weak places 
in the fences, meeting the ridges, so that he can cross them diagonally, 
making use of any handy gates, doing all he can to save his horse and 
to get to the end of this great run. 

One lesson he gives us two fences from the end, which proves 
him to be, in our opinion, not only an artist but a humanitarian. 

This fence is big and stiff, and it must be jumped; hounds are 
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tunning almost mute, their hackles up, turning and twisting up and 
down the fences with their fox in a manner ominous to the end. We 
guess that in our pilot’s heart there is a feeling of triumph; that his 
nerves ate tingling with excitement; yet he does something which 
we think shows that he has a clear head as well as a stout heart. This 
fence is on the summit of a slight rise, and, despite his cate, his good 
horse shows unmistakable signs of exhaustion. What does he do? 
Twenty yards from the fence he pulls up and stops to allow his 
horse’s lungs to fill with air and his tired muscles to relax. In those 
few seconds his quick eyes see the one place in their fearsome fence 
which looks possible ; he trots at it, and his horse, which, thanks to a 
few moments’ respite, has recovered enough to jump, lands rather 
short but safely into the next field. He is too experienced and too 
good a sportsman to ride a dead-beat horse at such a fence. 

Down the slope he allows his horse to gallop, holding him firmly 
by the head, not trying to catch up, or put on the pace, as one of less 
experience might do under the circumstances. Over a small post 
and rails, and he is into a sixty-acre grass field, in the middle of which 
he sees the end of this great run. 

He emits one who-oop—not a bad imitation of that of the hunts- 
man, who is beside him in a few seconds. He is off his horse, slackens 
his gitth, and leads his own and the huntsman’s to within some 
distance of the pack; not much fear of their kicking, but they are 
better away from the growling circle of triumphant foxhounds which 
are breaking up their fox in the same brilliant manner as they have 
hunted him over some twelve miles of country. 

We have had an optical demonstration of a good man to hounds 
tiding a good hunt. We have seen that he has studied the principle 
of fox-hunting ; we are sure that he is a consummate horseman. 

What are his characteristics and qualities ? 

We think of him as a man of method, punétual and observant, quick 
but calm; full of initiative, ever ready to anticipate events. Fair in 
the best sense of the word—fair to hounds—fair to huntsman—ever 
teady to help, never taking an unfair advantage at the start or during 
any subsequent petiod of the hunt. Seen but not heard—nerves of 
iron, and determined, once his mind is made up. A judge of pace, 
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with a trained eye. These qualities, added to physical fitness, have 
helped, we think, to produce the results that, for the last hour and 
twenty minutes, we have watched with envy and admiration. 

We suspeé that our hero is possessed of one quality of mind 
which we admire more than any other, and one which makes him an 
ideal member of our hunting community—optimism. 

With all his knowledge, with all his skill, he is invariably grateful 
and appreciative for what sport comes his way, sparing of destructive 
criticism, alas ! so common and so harmful to the sport we love ; he, 
by his condué both in and out of the field, sets an example which 
makes for all that is best in fox-hunting. 


™ 


CHAPTER XIV 
PREPARATION OF HUNTERS FOR POINT-TO-POINTS 
By Colonel Malise Graham 
Picts prepsnc closely resemble steeplechases as regards 


a horse’s preparation, and in some ways the actual races are 

becoming more and mote similar. ‘This is inevitable, because 
so many good class horses now compete in point-to-points. The 
character of point-to-points has altered during the last quarter of a 
century, and the old-fashioned course is now rarely seen. 

To let loose a cheery group of “ good men to hounds ” with 
instructions to ride round a steeple two miles away and come back to 
the winning-post in this field made a sporting event, and a real test of 
their “eye for country ” as well as for the horses. That was un- 
doubtedly the true spirit of a point-to-point, but alas! under modern 
conditions such events can rarely take place. Occasional “ straight 
races ” used to be held before the Great War, and a recent example 
was that of the Equitation School, where the competitors were 
guaranteed free of wire for half a mile each side of a straight line 
between certain well-defined points. 

Opinions may differ as to the best method of training horses for 
point-to-points, and the writer merely offers the following ideas— 
based on his personal experience and observation—in the hope that 
they may prove of assistance to some young followers of the chase 
who are keen to win or have a good ride and are still ready to con- 
sider suggestions. 

It is to be hoped that few people buy horses entirely with a view 
to point-to-points. Hunting comes first and foremost, and none but 
really genuine hunters should compete in point-to-points. By all 
means, however, let our young sportsmen give preference to a young 
horse which would be likely to do him justice in these events after a 


good season’s hunting. 
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Before considering details of preparation for point-to- -points it 
seems necessaty to mention two platitudes: Each horse must be 
treated in accordance with his individual charaéteristics and require- 
ments both as regards feeding and work ; and it is essential for the 
rider to be personally fit. Let us consider the question of training 
from about the middle of February, no sooner, because meetings are 
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rarely held before March, and no sportsman should stop hunting his 
horse till about then for point-to-point considerations. So much 
depends on whether a horse has been hard hunted all the season, ¢.g., 
whether he is one of a very small or a large stud, whether he has been 
fit all the time or otherwise, whether it has been a good season and so 
on. It is a fact that half-fit horses can rarely win, but, on the other 
hand, there is a tendency among young sportsmen to over-gallop 
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their hunters when the Spring season approaches. Generally speak- 
ing, with a horse which has been regularly hunted and is fit, it is the 
best policy to stop hunting him about a fortnight before the date of 
the race or, at any rate, to take him out for half-days only; give, 
him regular exercise by all means (there is nothing better than steady 
“hound jog” and uphill work to put muscle on), and it is important 
to give an occasional sharp gallop of about five furlongs to keep the 
lungs right. With such horses it is well to avoid much galloping, 
because this is apt to make them stale: gallops or canters should 
invariably be done in a snaffle in preference to a double bridle. In 
the case of horses which for various reasons have not been hunted 
hard, it is advisable to put them through a form of training for about 
three weeks or so, though there is no reason why an occasional day’s 
hunting should not also be enjoyed during this period so long as 
horses are not thoroughly over-tired. Much depends on the in- 
dividual horse, and, as in all training, it is a combination of feeding, 
work, and rest which produces the best results. Occasional canters 
of two to three miles may be helpful in addition to the steady exercise 
and sharp gallops above mentioned ; there is not such a risk of these 
horses becoming stale. 

A point worthy of mention is that horses when galloping should 
be kept well within themselves and never made to go all out for a 
long way, which has a distressing effect calculated to do more harm 
than good. It should be the aim of a rider to pull up gradually before, 
and not after, his horse is tired. The majority of horses give of their 
best and take more interest in their work when in company with 
others. 

The “ going” is of great importance. More particularly in 
February and Match it is, at annoying intervals, either too hard or 
too deep, and the former is perhaps the worst enemy. Never, unless 
there is ample grass, should horses be worked on hard ground, 
especially if there is the slightest suspicion of sprain or unsoundness, 
and care should also be taken when the going is deep, especially 
where there are grips or the ground is uneven. During this period 
when hotses are being got specially fit it may be as well to give them 
a few schools over fences; here, again, horses’ individual require- 
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ments must be considered, and too much must not be done on 
one day. 

Point-to-points are nowadays run at so fast a pace that the quick 
jumper scores. A horse which stands off well and Jands well out, 
but lightly, into the next field naturally gains a length or more over 
one which puts in unnecessary short strides, jumps high, and lands 
somewhat deeply. It would be interesting to know the total amount 
gained over the fences during an average race by such horses as—to 
quote a few examples in recent yeats—‘‘Red Seal,” “ Pippin,” 
“Weary,” “Merrie England,” “Greytick,” “Loppy,” and ‘Hard 
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POINT-TO-POINT. 
Cash” over good but slower jumping point-to-point horses. We 
read and hear of, but, alas! seldom take part in, those most attractive 
of all hunts, a six-mile point, catching the varmint in the open after 
thirty minutes without a check! On those and similar delightful 
occasions : 
“Your saddle you grip, gather bridle and whip, 
Give your hunter the ‘ office’ to go ; 


In his rush through the air, little breath is to spare 
For the cheer of your wild ‘ Tally-Ho!’” 


But otherwise it is seldom that our hunters are called on to jump 
more than one or two fences running at point-to-point pace. Con- 
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sequently they are inclined to get a little sticky, and most hunters 
therefore benefit by a few sharp gallops over fences. It is advisable 
to have fences black and stiff, but not necessarily high, and at least 
one should be a small open ditch or have a rai] guard well out on the 
take-off side. 

Young horses will gain confidence and learn to jump quicker in 
company with others than by themselves. With free-going horses 
the quieter riders sit the better, giving plenty of rein for landing ; 
but sticky horses should be driven well into their fences. 

Suggestions as to feeding must be in general terms, for no one 
but the horse, his owner, or groom can know what suits best. The 
aim should be to rest, water and feed the horse so that he can derive 
the greatest benefit from his work, and be at the top of his form from 
the day of his first race till the end of the point-to-point season. In 
reason, the more oats, up to about 15 lb. per day, that a horse will 
eat, the better for him, though it is hard to believe the amount which 
some hunters are supposed to consume! Some horses prefer their 
corn in small quantities, the majority prefer chaff with it, some do 
better on crushed than whole oats, some like their feed damped, some 
benefit by an evening hot feed, some eat better by night than by day. 
A good feeder will manage to get his horses to eat all he wishes, and 
yet they will always be greedy for their next feed. Plenty of good 
water and a suitable amount of good hay, e.g., 12 lb. per day, is 
essential, and it should be hardly necessary to mention that neither 
should be given within about five hours of a race. Some horses are 
inclined to eat their bedding, which is very detrimental to their fitness 
for fast work; if other measures fail, such horses should be bedded 
down on peat moss. Most horses like to rest in afternoons, so it is 
advisable to disturb them as little as possible at that time, for rest is 
as important to horses as it is to humans. 

It is unlikely that a rider will do his horse justice in a race unless 
he is personally fit. It is also very important that he should walk the 
course and study it carefully. Among the many points to notice, the 
following should receive special attention: Where the going is good 
or bad, how to avoid ridge and furrow or heavy ground, where the 
take off is bad, particular parts of a fence to avoid if circumstances 
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permit, where it may be advisable to jump at a trot or slow pace, 
boggy ground, especially on the landing side of fences, the shortest 
way between turning flags, and last, but not least, where to win 
the race. 

Advice as to riding steeplechases has been given in another 
chapter, and doubtless most of it is also applicable to point-to-points. 
The few following points are, however, considered so important 
that at the risk of repetition they are here mentioned : 

(1) There will be many occasions when a rider does not wish to 
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make the running, but it is a fact that the one thing which cannot be 
given away in a race is distance ; if the field is much strung out, the 
winner nearly always comes from the leading bunch. The rider must 
judge his pace; if the leaders are going too fast they will probably 
run themselves out, and he should let them come back to him later : 
if they are going too slow he should not wait for them. Some novices 
in their excited endeavour to reach the winning-post first are apt 
to go all out, but the experienced horseman will save his horse on all 
possible occasions, and always have a bit up his sleeve for a finish. 
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(2) Never present a horse at a fence with a loose rein, for a cun- 
ning horse will usually take advantage of it, particularly at an “ in- 
and-out,” and either refuse or run out. 

(3) Always give a horse a clear run at his fences. 

(4) If a horse hits a tence hard, go steady and give him time to 
recover and get balanced ; it is time well spent. 

As a final word, the writer expresses the hope that young sports- 
men will not be disheartened if they do not meet with early success. 
If they are enthusiastic, and both they and their horses are fit, they 
have made a good start. Let them learn by personal experience and 
they will never regret it. 
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GHA PGE RXV: 
THE CONFORMATION AND EDUCATION OF THE HACK 
By Fohn Swire and F. Vivien Gooch 


HACK is a riding horse; that is, the animal on which a 

man, with sometimes a woman sitting behind him, used to 

travel before improvements in the making and upkeep of 
roads made carriages comfortable as conveyances.* 


(W. Rowch.) 


MR. VIVIEN GOOCH ON HIS HACK ‘“* TURQUOISE.” 


William Youatt in his ‘‘ Book on the Horse,” the second edition 


ot which was published in 1843, gives many interesting facts about 
the history of the English horse. James I. and Charles II. introduced 


* Not many years ago there was a fine breed of hunters in Essex descended from these riding 
and pack mates. 
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into England Barbs and Arabian and Turkish stallions and brood 
mares, and considerably increased the speed and stoutness of the 
English breed of horses ; but we are principally indebted to a Mr. 
Darley, who in the reign of Queen Anne brought. into the country 
an Arab stallion known as the Darley Arabian, for a breed of horses 
of unequalled beauty and strength, suitable for racing, hunting, 
riding or driving. 

Our ancestors prided themselves on the conformation of their 
hacks, and considered certain points essential for endurance, beauty 
of appearance, and ease in riding. An intelligent head with a small 
muzzle but compara- 
tively large nostrils, and 
a kind open eye, was the 
first requisite. A neck 
thin and lean at the 
upper part, Strong and 
muscular near the 
shoulders and running 
nicely into the head 
between wide-set jaw 
bones, was necessary for 
flexibility and ease in 

etsen tery ee ‘breathing; it had to be 
of a well proportioned 
length, so that the riders or rider had plenty in front of them; for 
the same reason the withers had to be high and fine, and the shoulders 
had to lie well back under them, with points not so far apart as to 
make the horse heavy in front, while the arm dropped nearly straight 
down, so that when the horse was standing straight and square, a 
perpendicular line, dropped from the point of the shoulder, just 
hit the toe; this ensured that the girths passed well behind the 
elbows so as not to gall them, also a free forward ation of the 
legs and a level gait. In fa&, the position of the girth groove 
is the best indication as to whether the shoulder is well placed 
or not. 


The back had to be strong, and the ribs well sprung, so as to 
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carry considerable weight and give room in which the internal organs 
could work easily. . 

The hips were also wide, and the croup long and muscular, 
ending in prominent points (the ischium) denoting an easy and 
extensive movement of the thigh joints and, consequently, speed. 

The elbows and stifles had to be well developed and separated 
from the body ; the shoulders and thighs long, with muscular fore- 
arms and second thighs, and well descended buttocks. For speed, 
the arm, 7.e., the lower part of the shoulder, should be long ; in the 
case of some racehotses it is nearly as long as the shoulder blade, while 
for carrying weight it should be comparatively short, but the elbows 
must be low enough to work clear of the sides ; the knees and hocks 
wide, whether viewed from the front or side; and the bones below 
them short and strong with thick tendons. 

Strong pasterns of a nice slope and feet pointing straight to the 
front,* perfect in shape, with concave soles and made of good horn, 
were prized, as the roads were rough and the distances to be travelled 
often long. 

If we add quality, courage and energy to the above conformation, 
and deduét a certain amount of substance, have we not the animal we 
should all look for as a covert or park hack? But he would be the 
best of hunters and very expensive if he measured over 15.2 hands in 
height, so perhaps we may define a hack as a well-made and kindly 
dispositioned, courageous horse measuring not mote than 15.2 hands 
high ; he should also be of a strong colour with dark points and very 
little white anywhere, as a whole colour is usually associated with a 
strong constitution. 


Tue TRAINING OF A Hack witH DiAconaL Arps 
“ Let every action tend to the same point and be perfeét in its kind.”-—Marcus 
AURELIUS. 
It is essential that the early breaking of a young horse intended 
for a hack should be very carefully carried out. Rough and ready 
methods are dangerous, as the first lesson they give a colt is how to 


* It is interesting to compare the length of one’s own stride when the feet are straight with it 


when the toes are turned out. 
Kee 
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buck and kick, and though he may be subjugated eventually, he never 
ceases to associate the saddle and bridle with this first experience. 

We must from the very first do everything possible to gain his 
confidence; he must be accustomed gradually to being patted and 
Stroked on all parts of his body and legs ; we can gently rub his face, 
eyes and the poll of the head, then along his neck, the withers and 
back and quarters, talking to him at the same time in a low soothing 
voice, but the steps must be gradual, and we must desist the moment 
the colt objects to our friendly overtures. 

If the colt will not stand still, one of his forelegs can be tied up by 
passing a Stirrup leather 
twice round the fetlock 
joint and then passing 
the end through the 
lower part of the buckle, 
bending the knee and 
buckling the leather over 
the forearm.* 

We next put a roller 
with a breastplate loosely 
round his body where 
the saddle and girth will 
eventually be put, and 
we can place a snafHe 
bridle on him and let 
him play with the bit, and after a while we can attach reins, and 
Standing by his neck, handle the mouth lightly, walking him about 
with the reins in the hand, or holding the ends of the reins in the 
left hand whilst the right hand takes hold of the right rein under the 
neck a few inches from the ring of the snaffle. 

We must then gradually accustom him to the crupper. 

As the colt must be thoroughly accustomed to the snaffle before 
we put the saddle on him, we cannot do better than walk him about 
with long reins worked round the Gooch tackle and lunging jockey, 
which, owing to its shape, keeps the outside rein low, in the position 


* 


MR. VIVIEN GOOCH’S BREAKING TACKLE, 
Note Maker: A. Bartley, 20a, Portman Street, W. 1. 


Captain Hayes, “ Illustrated Horsebreaking,” pp. 125, 127; illustration, Dp. 126, 
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the hand will eventually hold it, /.e., in the intermediate position 
for a gradual turn to the opposite side. 

The reins on one of the snaffles pass each through one of the 
holes in the flat upper bar of the jockey, and are attached to any 
desirable length to a large indiarubber ring fastened to the crupper. 

The standing martingale, instead of being attached to the girth, 
divides into two straps which pass upwards on either side of the horse 
and buckle behind the withers, so that if the horse throws his head 
up he feels the pressure of the straps. 

A horse that holds his head up and tries to get away cannot be 
controlled, but with this martingale he cannot raise his head too high, 
as in trying to do so he pulls against his own back. Mr. Gooch had 
a mare named “ Maymorn ” who was uncontrollable owing to her 
carrying her head too high, but after being trained and ridden in this 
martingale she became a perfect hunter under absolute control, and 
also won the Draghunt cup over the Windsor racecourse. 

With this jockey on the colt can be driven straight ahead or around 
circles to both hands as the trainer wishes, but at the commencement 
the tackle should not be left on for more than half an hour, and the 
horse should not be reined up for more than ten minutes at a time ; 
the head should then be let down for a few minutes, so as to rest the 
muscles, otherwise the horse will either show temper to relieve 
himself, or if he is a cold-blooded animal, he will hang on the bit 
with all the weight of his shoulders, which is the reverse of what we 
want. 

Whilst working in a circle the trainer should have a long driving 
whip in his hand and occasionally stroke the hocks gently, so as to 
make the horse carry his hind legs well under his body. 

In a week or two we can place a saddle on his back, the girths 
being loose at first, and gradually tightened up till they hold the 
saddle firmly in its place. 

The colt should then be held by the head with a cavesson and 
lunging tein on, whilst an assistant pats with increasing vigour 
the seat of the saddle, and then puts his foot in the stirrup 
and remains quiet till the colt gets used to the pressure on the leather ; 
he should then rise up and lie across the saddle, patting the other side. 
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Eventually he will mount and pat the withers, but every move- 
ment must be quietly carried out with an avoidance of any jerk. 

When the colt is accustomed to the weight on his back, the trainer 
should walk forward whilst the assistant takes ‘hold of the reins 
without at first feeling the mouth. 

A monkey strap should be placed across the bow of the saddle 
for the rider to hold, as it will give him confidence and prevent in- 
voluntary and disturbing ation on the reins. 

This training should continue at intervals between the ages of 
two and four, when we can begin to consider the question of making 
our pupil into a first-class hack. 

As an example of what can be done by careful handling in long 
reins and scientific treatment generally, we may mention Mr. Gooch’s 
“ Forest King,” which was champion harness horse in England and 
America in the years 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1906. 

“ Forest King ” was at the stud when Mr. Gooch bought him, 
but owing to his attendant, who prepared him for shows, being 
unable to keep up with his pace, the horse got into the habit of 
bending his neck to the near side till the muscles on that side became 
contra€ted and those on the offside stretched, with the result that 
when put in harness he had a one-sided mouth with all his weight 
on the off shoulder, and he was therefore very difficult to drive. To 
alter this Mr. Gooch drove him in long reins in a ring always right- 
handed, and he worked him in this manner for over two months in 
order to extend the near-side muscles in equal proportion to those 
on the off-side ; the horse was also always led and fed on the off-side. 
By this treatment the mouth became perfectly straight, and a more 
beautiful mover has rarely been seen in the show ring; he was 
always driven in a plain half-moon bit, and from the cheek without 
bearing-rein or martingale. 

All sane horses and ponies being so very much alike in their wish 
to serve man to the best of their physical ability, the main principles 
of the training of them should be identical, no matter what may be 
the purpose to which their particular owners wish to put them. “We 
should not try and make a horse do his work in a way which causes 
pain to any part of his anatomy, and if once we grasp the fa@ that we 
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must examine a horse very carefully before we commence to fit him 
for his job, so as not to throw strain on weak parts, the method of 
training becomes much the same whether we want to make a polo 
pony, a hunter, or a hack out of our pupil ; he has to be given oppor- 
tunities of finding out how to make the best use of his capabilities, 
while his trainer aids him in doing so and gradually strengthens weak 
parts of his body. 

Polo ponies have to be trained to suit the ordinary rider and to 
answer to demands, made at a moment when any hack or hunter 
would show tfesentment owing to their bodies not being rightly 
placed for the movement, and consequently we can differentiate 
between the training of a polo pony and that of a hack, which should 
and can be ridden with long and lightly-stretched reins, generally 
held separated in the two hands, and which should do all movements 
—change of leg in the canter, etc.—on a straight line. 

The reply of a Scotch Gillie to the question whether he liked 
fishing or shooting the better, is appropriate ; he said, “ Well, there 
is a difference ; when you are fishing you cast a fly on the water and 
say ‘ Please, Mr. Fish, take that,’ but when you are shooting up gets 
a bird, you ups with your gun, catch him a crack on the side, and say 
‘ Take that, you devil.’”’ In the same way, in the excitement of a 
game of polo methods are employed which would thoroughly upset 
a hack, especially in the show ring, where his good behaviour has to 
be courted, and conséquently we must place him for a movement, 
and then apply the rein and leg which best helps him to carry 
it out. 

We must first make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
effeéts which can be produced by each individual hand and leg. 

The reins on both sides can produce various effects according to 
the dire€tion in which the tension is applied, or rather opposition is 
applied, to the horse’s impulsion. 

Light hands are the result of this knowledge, as a light touch on 
the right rein has more effect than a strong pull on the wrong one. 

Opened Rein (see Fig. 1).—If the right arm is extended out away — 
from the neck, without any backward tension on the teins, the weight 
is thrown on to the off shoulder, without opposing it to the quarters 
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which follow the dire€tion taken by the shoulders. We have not 
much use for the opened rein except in the earliest training. 

Direct Rein of Opposition (see Fig. 2).—If the right hand is placed 
at the top of the thigh, the rein will be parallel with the horse’s spine ; 
the weight will be again thrown on to the right shoulder so as to 
oppose it to the quarters, owing to the backward tension on the reins, 
and force them to the left. 

Indirect or Contrary Rein of Opposition (see Fig. 3).—If the right 
hand is carried over the neck in front of the withers, so that the rein 
presses against the neck, the weight is carried on to the near hind leg, 
and the impulsion communicated by the legs forces the horse to turn 
on his haunches. 

Indirect “ Intermediate’ * Rein of Opposition (see Fig. 4).—If£ the 
right hand is placed in an intermediate position, just to the right of 
the centre buttons of the coat, the weight is carried evenly to the near 
hind leg and near the shoulder, and the horse is forced to move both 
his quarters and shoulders to the left, and the whole body moves to 
the left with quarters in line with the shoulders. 

The left-hand reins can produce the same effects, but we must put 
in the proviso that the horse has not any physical defect that makes 
any of the movements to either hand painful to him. 

The reins on the opposite side should be slightly slack, but ready 
to regulate the action of the active rein and keep the horse's neck firm 
and Straight. 

The legs can produce the same effects. 

A leg pressed in firmly against the girths influences the forehand 
and throws weight on to the opposite foreleg. 

If the foot is carried back, the leg can press the hind quarters 
round the shoulder or throw the horse’s weight on to the opposite 
hind leg, according to the aétion of the hands. 

A leg pressed in just behind the girths in an intermediate position 
moves the whole body to the opposite side, the shoulders in line with 
the quarters. 

The two legs, with the heels drawn back, pressed in together 


* We are indebted to Cdt. J. de Salins for this appropriate name (“ Methode de Dressage 
Rapide du Cheval de Selle”) ; and for explanatory diagrams we can refer the reader to “ Cavalry 
Horseranship and Horse Training,” by General Blacque Belair (Messrs. Viiton). 
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opposite one another, drive the horse forward. When pressed in 
just behind the elbows they stop the horse if the rider’s shoulders are 
pressed back and the fingers closed tightly on the reins held in the 
intermediate position. It is easier to stop a hard puller by pressing 
dummy spurs in behind the elbows without leg pressure, and slightly 
easing the hands, than by pulling at the mouth. 

If one leg is drawn back and the other fixed against the girths the 
horse’s weight can be pressed, and in case of resistance, spurred on 
to either a pivotal hind leg or a pivotal foreleg for a turn on the 
haunches or the forehand.* 

If when asked to turn round a horse resists by kicking, his weight 
should be thrown on to a hind leg ; if he rears, it should be pressed 
ot spurred on to a foreleg. 

By combining the aid of the hand and leg, indications can be 
given with greater fineness. 

Lateral Aids ate applied by the leg and hand of the same side. 

Diagonal Aids ate applied by the leg and hand on opposite sides, 
é.2., left leg with the heel carried slightly back and right hand. 

We may now apply the information we have gathered to the 
training of our horse. 

We have found out that when an impulse created by the legs meets 
the opposition of a rein fixed in a certain line by the strong grip of a 
hand, the weight is carried on to either one of the shoulders or one 
of the quarters. 

If both hands place the reins in the same relative position, we 
relieve either the forehand or hind quarters of weight; and one 
deduction can be drawn from this fact: riders should not in the case 
of horses who are weak behind the saddle keep their hands close 
together in the centre of their bodies, and so transfer to the loins and 
quarters weight they were not intended to carry and make the horse 
walk badly or niggle, or throw his head about. 

Horses naturally carry the greater part of their weight on their 
forehand, and they cannot move freely unless the hind quarters can 
send the impulsion between the reins; if the hands are closed 


* Try the effect of pressing one hand against your own ribs just under the arm-pit, and the 
other against the lower ribs on the other side, varying the relative strength of pressure on each 
side. 
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together, they catch the impulsion and send part of it back again, and 
so cadence the pace or stop the horse. 

Nearly all the nagsmen one sees at the Dublin Show ride with 
their hands low, well apart, and well back, one in each groin. They 
know how essential it is not to overburden a horse’s loins and hocks 
when hard work has to be done in the wake of hounds. Moreover, 


(W. Rouch.) 


< 


_MRS. OLIVER GILBEY ON LADY PENRHYN’S “‘ CUCKOO.” 


the line of the reins being below the spine, the horse is able to 
atch his loins and engage his hind legs. 

It is instru€tive to watch hounds trotting home after a hard day, 
their heads down, their weight on their shoulders and their hind Jegs 
swinging along freely behind them, an arched loin bringing them 
well under the body. ‘Try this trotting home after hunting some 
evening, hands well apart and low, and feel how kindly your horse 
moves.* But of course there are times and also cases of physical 
conformation which require that the weight should be carried back 


* It is also interesting to test the length of one’s own Stride and the speed and ease with 
which one can walk first with the shoulders thrown back and the leg swung forward as fat as 
possible, and then with the shoulders inclined forward, the leg straightened behind the body and 
a spring made from the toes. 
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to the hind quarters, by both hands holding the reins in an inter- 
mediate position. 

We now see what we can do with both reins ; let us consider the 
use to which the reins on each side can be individually put. 

Each hand and each leg has its own use; one hand fixes itself 
in one particular position, and places the horse ; the other regulates 
its aGtion and that of the aétive leg, and produces the movement 
desired. 

We will take the canter leading with the off fore leg, and as we 
are advocating the use of diagonal aids, the right hand placed firmiy 
just to the right of the coat centre buttons keeps the nose fixed 
slightly over the leg on the inside of a right-handed circle, the left 
heel drawn back drives the horse against the rein and makes him 
move forward freely, with his weight on the outside shoulder and 
hind leg, while the inside fore and hind legs are freed of weight, so 
that they can stride out. 

The left hand does not aft—except to regulate the action of the 
tight hand and keep the neck straight—till we want to turn on a 
certain line ; if the horse tries to turn too sharp, the left hand runs 
down the thigh and fixes itself while the right hand can assist by 
ptessing the right rein against the neck ; if the horse does not turn 
sharp enough, the left hand carries the rein to the right, and catching 
the impulsion, forces the horse to the right.* 

If the rider wishes to regulate the pace, increase the height of 
the action, or to stop the horse,+ the right hand remains fixed and 
the left hand takes an upward action as the near fore foot comes 
to the ground; if the left hand is then immediately eased, the 
pace is reduced; if it remains firm the horse stops, and very 
quickly if the legs are closed in firmly against the girths ; in most 
cases the pressure of the thighs and knees only is sufficient, but it 
is a matter of importance that when any particular part of the leg 


* Under a system for rapidly training cavalry horses in France advocated by Captain L. de 
Champsavin in his “ Notes sur l’Instruétion a Cheval,” edition 1913, the instruction is principally 
devoted to work to both hands with the ouside leg leading to give them confidence and sure- 
footedness when forced to make a sudden turn, which does not allow time to change the leading 
leg, but this special training is not necessary in the case of a hack, though it may be useful in the 
training of a polo pony. 

t A hotse cannot pull against the rein on the side of the non-leading leg. 
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is pressed in, the pressure of the superior or inferior parts should 
be removed. 

When trotting on the left diagonals, the horse is placed by the 
right hand holding the reins fixed in the intermediate position, while 
the left hand regulates the pace and raises the action by an upward 
action as the near foréfoot comes to the ground. 

To the other hand, when the rider should take the saddle as the 
off fore-leg comes to the ground, the action of the hands is reversed. 

To train a horse for a show these principles can be carried out in 
a large square area, the horse doing a small circle at each corner on 
his way round to both hands at the walk, trot and canter ; he should 
also cross the school diagonally to the hand on which he is working, 
assisted by occasional pressure on the neck from the regulating rein, 
and then change to the other hand, when the rider closes in the other 
leg. A show horse should also be trained not to take notice of a 
band. 

To Start the canter, leading, say, with the off fore-leg, the rider’s 
rignt leg should be placed against the girth, and his left heel drawn 
back. ‘The impulse created with their united pressure should be 
received by the left rein fixed against the neck just in front of the 
withers, so as to push the opposite shoulder forward and to the right, 
whilst the rider can also assist by inclining his body over the off 
shoulder as the impulse is given by the legs ; but when the horse has 
Started the canter the right intermediate rein straightens and places 
the horse, and the left rein becomes the regulator as described 
above. 

If, notwithstanding the right application of the aids, the horse 
starts off leading with the near fore-leg, the rider can stop him short 
by turning the nails of the right fingers, the reins being held short 
(demi arrét) ; he should then ease the right reins and again apply the 
aids for starting the canter on the off fore-leg. 

When galloping round a circle, the diagonal aids place the horse 
and keep his weight off the leading legs; the lateral aids when 
necessaty throw weight on to them and so regulate the pace. 

Finally, good horsemanship should suggest character, tact and 
co-operation to observers, not mere adhesiveness. A rider must 
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understand his horse’s disposition and capabilities, and make the best 
of them by the application of suitable aids. 

What we advocate above as the best means for giving a horse a 
good mouth and carriage is :— 

(1) That the diagonal rein should be absolutely fixed, placing the 
hotse. 

(2) That all regulating, direting and bending should be done by 
the other rein of the same bit, either pressing on the neck or causing 
vibrations on the bit in an upward direction. 

(3) That pressure on the bit should be even and steady, and that 
the hands should never pw// backwards at the mouth ; the legs should 
drive the horse against the placing and controlling reins. 

To have complete control of his horse and to ride him with the 
legs, as a hack should be ridden, it is necessary for a man to sit well 
down in his saddle with his stirrup leathers as long as possible, pro- 
viding he can clear the pommel of the saddle when standing up in his 
stirrups. Fine work is impossible unless the muscles all over the 
tidet’s body ate relaxed, and to obtain this, so far as the legs are con- 
cerned, the heels should not be forced down ; they should be on the 
same level as the soles of the feet. The knees should be turned in 
and the feet kept in a natural position except when the toes have to 
be turned out to apply the rowel of the spur. 

When the stirrup leathers are the right length, the strongest and 
most instantaneous grip is obtained by the knees and the sides of the 
calves and ankles, and to stimulate the horse the heels should be 
drawn back and pressure applied upwards against the end of the 
tibs, not through the horse’s body. 

A horse whilst being trained as a hack should, if possible, be kept 
in a box opening into a yard, so that his intelligence may be developed 
by seeing plenty going on; the door of the box should be in two 
parts, and if the lower portion is not sufficiently high, it is a good 
plan to have a removable rolling bar of wood or iron fixed into the 
upper part of the frame, so that when standing at the door the horse 
is forced to raise his head and neck and throw his shoulders back. 

As there is not much use in selecting a bad-dispositioned horse 
for a hack, it is not necessary in this section to deal with the training 
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of difficult horses ; though a knowledge of the aids enables a rider 
quickly to find out the position of the hands and legs which defeats 
a nappy horse. Most horses, however, are inclined to shy, and when 
dealing with them we should not use force. It is best immediately 
to ease the hand slightly, and either push them on with the legs or 
allow them to stop, look and think, until they have reassured them- 
selves. It is advisable not to seleé& for a hack a horse that suffers 
from nervous irritability, whether this is shown by excessive swishing 
of the tail, or in other ways, when the legs and spurs are used. 


‘TRAINING ON Foor 


“Let every action tend to some point and be perfeé in its kind.””—Marcus 
AURELIUS. 


Many question the advisability of working a horse on foot on the 
ground that it is difficult to keep up the impulsion, and because it is 
apt to make a horse over-bend and get behind the hand; but if the 
exercises are properly carried out these objections can be overcome, 
and a horse can be given useful lessons on a wet day or at any odd 
moment in a small barn or in a large loose box. 

The necessary implements are a black cutting whip, 5 feet long, 
a spur stick,* and a riding cane with a bent end which can be applied 
as a dummy spur. The horse should have on his usual double bridle, 
but not a saddle. The trainer commences by taking the reins, which 
have been passed over the horse’s neck, in the left hand at their full 
length, while the right hand holds the whip; then standing well 
away from the horse he taps the chest with the whip and follows any 
backward movement till the horse answers by ans forward, 
when he should vigorously pat him. 

When the horse goes freely forward to the whip, the trainer can 
commence the flexions of the lower jaw and neck with the horse 
Stationary ; he places the reins over the head on to the neck, and then, 
Standing near the horse’s shoulder, he takes hold of the left bridoon 
rein near the ring between the thumb and first finger of the left hand, 


* Obtainable from Messrs. Champion & Wilson, Oxford Street, London. 
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and the curb rein between the second and third fingers or third and 
little finger, while the right hand, holding the whip with the point 
towards the horse’s tail, takes up the right curb rein on the near side 
about half-way down the shoulder, after it has passed over the neck 
close against the withers. 

He then taps the croup with the whip and meets the impulse by 
closing the fingers on the left reins, and repeats this till the horse 


(VY. Rouch.) 


TRAINING ON FOOT, 


yields the lower jaw, raises the neck and bends it at the nape; he 
then pats him and slackens the reins. 

If the horse moves back, the finger and thumb of the left hand 
immediately draw him forward with the bridoon rein, 

If he moves forward the right and left hand check him. 

The trainer must remember that in all work on foot it is of the 
greatest importance that the reins should be handled very lightly, and 
that the whip should be gentle in its a¢tion when giving indications 
of his wishes; he should only apply force when it is necessary to 
explain to the horse that he is doing wrong, and even then shaking 
the reins and a scolding is better. 

The trainer then allows the horse to move forward, maintaining the 
mobility of the lower jaw and the flexion of the neck with the hands, 
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while the whip, touching the near flank, brings the hind legs under 
and keeps up the impulsion; the reins as held before simply meet 
the impulsion sent forward by the whip, and in no way pull at the 
horse’s mouth. 

The trainer next causes the horse to rein back a few paces by 
touching him low down and well back on the flank with the whip, 
and closing the fingers on the reins ; he should then move the horse 
forward and enthusiastically pat him. 

Having rested his horse, the trainer, standing close to the near 
shoulder, colleéts him and moves the quarters round the fore-hand by 
touching him on the flank and hind quarter with the whip, while the 
right hand also draws the right rein against the neck so as to carry 
the weight on to the near fote- -leg, and the left hand checks any 
forward movement. 

At first we must be content with a circle on two lines, as it takes 
time for a horse to learn to keep the near fore-foot stationary and to 
use it as a pivot. 

If the horse refuses to yield his quarters, the left hand pulls his 
head to that side, and by opposing the shoulders, forces him to move 
his quarters to the right. 

This exercise is followed by moving the shoulders round the 
hind quatters. 

The trainer stands close to the near shoulder, raises the horse’s 
head with the nose turned up to the left with the left hand, so as to 
throw the weight back on to the off hind leg, and then moves to the 
right, while the whip held against the near quarter prevents by taps: 
any movement to the left of the off hind leg which aéts as pivot on 
which the fore-hand moves round to the right. 

The trainer must be careful to keep up the forward impulsion and 
prevent the horse from backing while moving round ; the pivotal leg 
can move slightly forward and to the side of the turn, 

In both these exercises the movement should be made to both 
hands, and when this has been done, movements on two lines across 
the school can easily be taught. 

The trainer now changes the whip for the spur-Sstick, and repeats 
the exercises, applying the spur rowel near the girth to produce the 
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mobility of the lower jaw, and further back for side and circular 
movements, the whip applied by an assistant explaining the indications 
of the spur when necessary. 

Finally, all the movements should be carried out with the ordinary 
riding cane, which should be applied as near as possible to the place 
where the leg would press the side. 

An ambitious horseman who has thoroughly trained his horse on 
foot and mounted in the ordinary school movements can teach on 
foot the Spanish walk, Péaffer, and the rhythmical cadensed trot, called 
by the French the Passage. 

He commences by teaching his horse to raise each of his legs— 
the fore-legs by tapping them at the back of the fetlock joint, or in 
front on the cannon-bone or fore-arm ; the hind legs by tapping them 
just below the hocks in front. 

Fot the Spanish walk he leads the horse forward “in hand ” and 
taps the legs alternately as they leave the ground, being satistied at 
first with two or three steps. 

The Piaffer is taught by tapping just over the hip-bone with the 
whip, held in the right hand with the right rein, the hand being 
placed about half-way down the shoulder ; while the left hand, held 
somewhat low so as to relieve the quarters of weight, reStrains any 
forward movement until the horse raises his hind quarters in 
response to the whip, when he should be at once patted. 

The trainer will be satisfied even with disorderly movements at 
first—the main point being to persuade the horse to raise his ctcoup— 
and he will gradually teach his pupil—by rewarding him the instant 
he grasps the idea—to spring from one pair of diagonals on to the 
other without moving forward, and with a well-placed head and 
neck, the trainer tapping the near hip as the near fore-foot comes 
to the ground, and closing the fingers on the reins at the same time. 

If it is difficult to watch the near fore-foot the trainer can touch 
the off-side of the croup with the whip as the near hind foot comes 
to the ground, but he must be careful to ease the right rein, so as 
not to bring the weight on to the rising near fore-leg. 

It is for the left hand to send the weight on to the off fore-leg as 
the whip stimulates the off hind-leg (diagonal aids). 
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If the horse does not bend his hocks sufficiently, he can be touched 
with the whip just below the hock as the leg is coming forward. 

It is necessary to change the side on which we stand and to 
revetse the aids. 

This is a splendid exercise for perfecting the balance, and it 
should be given every day, either on foot or mounted. 

The Passage is merely forward movement in the Piaffer. 

Work on foot has its value in teaching the light appropriate use 
of both the whip and the bit; the whip should, under all citcum- 
stances, be used lightly, and if the horse kicks or strikes, he should 
be scolded rather than hit. | 

The main points are: (1) a very light hold on the reins, which 
only come into operation through the impulsion caused by the whip ; 
(2) very light taps of the whip; (3) forward impulsion in all the 
movements, even in the rein back. 

It is said that the outside of a horse is good for the inside of man- 
kind, and in return should we not learn how to benefit and improve 
the outside of a horse ! 


HIGHER TRAINING OF A HACK 


To bring a horse to the perfection of his form and balance, the 
trainer must be a highly-trained horseman, he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the aids and be able to apply them almost without 
conscious thought. 

A restive and apparently unmanageable horse is in most cases a 
vety highly-strung, sensitive animal which is simply carrying out the 
instructions conveyed by the involuntary movements of his rider ; 
ridden by a trained school horseman he would probably prove him- 
self to be a delightful mount and show that it was merely the ignor- 
ance of his former burden that had procured him his bad name. 

Every one who aspires to training horses should therefore undergo 
a coutse of instruCtion in a first-class riding school. 

Those who have not this opportunity are necessarily forced to 
catry out to the best of their ability instruétions conveyed by books, 
and as there are not many in the English language that deal with the 
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higher branches of horse-training, perhaps advice collected from 
French writers and English and French school instructors may be 
appreciated by those who have not the good fortune to live near a 
good riding school. 

The first essential for fine horsemanship is a suitable character 
and disposition in the rider. Forceful, blustering, domineering 
petsons cannot develop the intelligence of any animal ; they influence 
only the sense of self-preservation, and the horse is metely scared into 


oa 


: (W. Rouch.) 


MAJOR FAUDEL PHILLIPS’s “ TARANTELLA.” 


carrying out orders; he hardly knows what he is doing, and does 
not learn anything. 

Patience, self-control, and the power to prevent muscles con- 
tracting are essential qualifications, and these can be developed from 
eatly morn to dewy eve, no matter what the occupation may be. 

Tat is just as necessary with horses as with our own species ; if 
one wants anything done, one must stop and think of the necessary 
preparation before making the request ; one has to gradually make 
the desired move the only one possible; that is where foresight, 
patience, and self-control comes in. ‘The horse should appear to be, 
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and actually be, carrying out a movement on his own initiative, and 
without any feeling that he has been “ wangled ” into doing it; it 
must be a pleasure. 

Small personal pleasures must be surrendered if one wishes to 
make a success of anything; the co-operation of tightly-prepared 
and directed units, combined with mutual trust and confidence, alone 
accomplishes great results.* 

A good horseman gets the best out of his horse without any 
apparent effort. 

We now see why a knowledge of the aids explained in a previous 
section of this chapter is so essential, and we will presume that the 
horse has been carefully ridden for some weeks or months, that his 
impulsion and energy is entirely under the direction of his trainer, 
and that the latter has learnt that instru€tions should be given by 
pressing his horse against accurately placed reins, and not by pulling 
him about with the hands. 

As all training consists in improving the balance of a horse and 
so enabling him to work on a shorter base, that is, with the hind legs 
brought more and more under the body, we must give much attention 
to suppling the neck; resistance always commences with a con- 
traction of the neck muscles; the hard mouth is the result of its 
getting callous to the consequent pressure, which, as we know, 
gradually dulls sensibility, but the horse is resisting with his neck; 
he refuses to arch it, and so cause his hind legs to come and remain 
under his body, instead of extending themselves out behind and so 
producing speed. 

Instru€tion has been given as to how to supple the neck and body 
on foot; we will now mount the horse and renew the same instruction, 
the legs taking the place of the whip. 

The seétion on bitting has already shown how to make the horse 
comfortable in his mouth, and the right length of stirrup leathers has 
been suggested. With regard to spurs, round smooth discs are the 
best rowels, though with some horses it may be desirable to put on 
a pair of rough spurs and ride the horse in them for a short time before 


* The Chinese allow the swing of a.burden to move them, instead of moving the weight 
themselves, and it is astonishing to see the great weight they can colle¢tively transport. 
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commencing serious work. Some apply the spur by turning out the 
toes and giving the rowel dire& ; the Viennese School will not allow 
this, and most of the best school-riders drop the toe and draw back 
the heel, so that the rowel strokes the flank in an upward direction. 

When mounting, the rider stands opposite the stirrup leather, 
places the left foot in the iron, forces the toes down so as not to touch 
the side, and springs from the right toes ; to placethelegs rightly, the 
heel should be drawn back till the soles of the boots are on the same 
level as the heels, and the ankles close to the horse’s side, the toes 
being in a natural position turned neither in nor out ; absolute ease 
and relaxation is essential. 

Mr. Fillis’ method of holding the reins is very practical ; the curb 
reins are divided by either the little finger only or by three fingers, 
the little, third and second; the left bridoon rein lies over the first 
finger of the left hand, and the right bridoon rein is held in the right 
hand, or if not wanted, placed with the left rein over the first finger. 

Another way is to divide the curb reins by the second finger of 
the left hand, pass the left bridoon rein under the little finger, and 
hold the right bridoon rein in the right hand, under the little finger ; 
at times it is advisable to have the reins separated, a pair being in each 
hand, but a rider soon finds out the method with which he can do his 
work best. 

If we have not an enclosed school a quiet spot must be found 
where there will be little to distraét the attention of our pupil. Arrived 
there, we must first teach him to stand perfectly still while being 
mounted and not to move till the rider’s legs tell him to do so; we 
then walk and trot him at a free pace to both hands, making frequent 
small circles so as to settle him down and supple his muscles. We 
can also work him on foot for a short time. Thus prepared the horse 
is ready for more collected work. 

The first thing to remember is that the hands must not pull at the 
reins ; the reins must be adjusted to the desired length, the elbows 
must be kept close to the sides, and the hands kept in a line with 
them, or somewhat lower, the thumbs alone keeping a fixed hold on 
the reins, the action on the mouth being varied by increasing or 
decreasing the pressure of the fingers on the reins, thus opposing the 
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impulsion, which may be natural, or be produced by the pressure of 
the legs; the resistance of the reins can be increased by turning the 
nails of the fingers upwards and raising the hand. 

We must first teach the horse to yield to this pressure. Say we 
are moving with the centre of our school on our right, we first close 
in the right leg firmly against the girth, and then drawing back the 
left heel, we create an impulsion which is immediately opposed by 
the right reins held stretched and perfeétly steadily in a line running 
across the spine to the near hind quarter. Having thus placed the 
horse, we press him gently forward at the walk, and cause him to 
yield his jaw and arch his neck by gentle upward vibrations on the 
left reins ; on the slightest response all the reins should be imme- 
diately slackened, and the horse allowed to walk out freely, the 
length of time during which the flexion is maintained being gradually 
increased before the reward is given. 

The same lesson should be given to the other hand with reversed 
aids, being careful to maintain the impulsion with the legs and to 
keep the hotse’s crest in line with the spine and the neck high, the 
flexion being produced at the nape till the face is perpendicular with 
the ground. 

When the horse answers readily to the hand at the walk, trot and 
canter to both hands, and we can reduce his pace without diminishing 
the impulsion by the intermittent upward action of the outside con- 
trary rein, his education is very far advanced, but he must also learn 
to move sideways with confidence, ease and impulsion. 

He should first be taught to move with one shoulder drawn in 
and the other thrown out so as to improve the action of the latter. 

If we are moving round to the right with the school wall on the 
left, we close in the left leg against the girth, and drawing back the 
right heel we meet the impulsion with right intermediate rein, whilst 
the left reins allow the neck to bend slightly so that the near shoulder 
is thrown well out. The horse should then be pressed along with 
the right leg, the rider’s left leg and rein regulating the pace and 
Stopping the movement when desirable. _ 

The same movement should be carried out to the other hand, 
and then across the school on one hand and back on the other. 
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The work should finally be carried out without any guiding wall, 

e.g., down the centre of the school. 

~ We now alter the bend and work our horse with the diagonal aids 
so that his nose is turned in the direétion in which he is moving and 
the outside shoulder advanced so that he can easily cross the leg in 
front of the inside leg ; this is the position in which a horse should 
be shown when going round a left-hand circle, especially in the 
canter, so that he has a nice bend and both his eyes ate directed on 
to the ground in front of his leading foot, and his outside shoulder, 
which is on a larger circumference than the inside shoulder, is slightly 
in advance, though of course the horse is leading with the near fore- 
leg. 

When a horse can move straight across a school in this position 
at the walk and trot, crossing his outside leg freely over the inside 
one—the rider being careful to use the pressure of his outside leg 
only at the moment the fore-foot of the same side comes to the 
ground, at which moment the reins of the same side can assist by 
ptessing against the withers in line with the diagonal hind leg—his 
education has reached a point at which we can commence to draw 
him together into the perfect colleGtion and balance which is necessary 
for the cadence trot, called in France “ The Passage.” 

A very useful preparatory exercise is the following, recommended 
by Comdt. J. de Salins* :— 

Place the horse in the centre of the width of the school, and with 
the right intermediate rein placing the off-shoulder in, press him 
diagonally up to the wall, then receive him on the left leg, and still 
maintaining the right rein in the intermediate position, press the 
horse with the leg diagonally to the centre of the school, then alter 
the bend and continue the line to the wall with the near shoulder in, 
then receiving the horse on the right leg and maintaining the left 
rein in the intermediate position, move diagonally to the centre of the 
school, and then, as before, alter the bend and continue to the wall 
with the near shoulder in, and so on to the end of the school. In this 
way he learns to answer to the rein alone, and then to the leg to both 


hands. 


* “ Methode de Dressage rapide.” 
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We then teach our pupil the “ rein back,” which should first be 
done on foot, as explained in a previous portion of this chapter, as 
the rider’s weight makes it a difficult movement. 

When mounted, the rider will help his horse .by leaning slightly 
forward, so as to relieve the loins of weight, and then he can com- 
mence the instrution by closing the fingers on, say, the right reins— 
if the off fore-foot is in advance of the near fore-foot—held parallel 
with the horse’s spine, so as to oppose the shoulders to the quarters, 
and cause the latter to move ; the reins on the other side should then 


pe 


(W. Rouch.) 


MISS GLADYS LAWRENCE ON ‘‘ SANDY MCNAB.” 
Giving a display of Haute Ecole at Hurlingham in 1920. This horse won six 


races on the flat as a two-year-old. 
be applied in the same way, moving the quartets again, whilst both 
hands direct the movement to the rear. : 

In a short time an equal pressure on the reins of both sides, the 
hands being held well apart, wil! cause the horse to move backwards 
in the straight line, any deviation being corrected by one of the legs. 

In the rein-back the legs, after stimulating the horse, should 
remove themselves from the sides, and allow the impulse to pass 
through them; after the horse has made a few steps he should be 
immediately pressed forward with the legs, the hands being eased. 

It should now be possible by means of delicate accord between 
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the aids of the hands and legs to bring the horse into such perfect 
balance that the rider feels that he is sitting on a ball, as Comdt. de 
Salins writes, and then he can teach him “The Pa6S7 06m ae pacein 
which each step is characterised by a well-marked halt on the diagonal 


(Daily Mirror.) 
THE ANTITHESIS OF A HACK! ‘‘ SOAPY”’ WILLIAMS ON ‘“‘ FIREFLY.” 


which is on the ground, and in which there is a vigorous spring from 
each pair of diagonals, which should also be poised in the air with 
knees, hocks and fetlocks bent before being put down again. This 
is a nice pace to start the canter from. 

It is taught by stimulating the horse and arian him into the 
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highest collection, the rider sinking into the saddle, opening his 


thighs and legs, and drawing the horse back through them into a , 


perfe& balance, his neck arched, his face perpendicular with the 
eround, and his lower jaw relaxed, and then animating him with 
each ankle alternately as the fore-foot of the same side comes to the 
ground. 
The knees should be bent and the heels drawn back, the reins 
shortened and the hands placed on either side in front of the shoulders. 
The hands can assist the legs by closing the fingers of one hand 


(W. Rouch.) 


THE EXTENDED TROT, 


on the reins as the ankle of the same side is closed in, or on the reins 
of the opposite side,* according as the horse works better with the 
lateral or diagonals in this pace. ‘ 

The curb reins are used, as the neck should be arched and the 


head slightly lower than in the ordinary trot, so as to keep the weight — 


off the hind quarters and make the flexing of the hocks easy. 

By easing the reins slightly this movement can be changed into 
the rhythmical extended trot with the hind legs well under the body 
which is seen at French Horse Shows. 


* In this case we can turn the nails up and very slightly raise and lower each hand alternately, 
if we wish to work the horse with the hands alone, the legs or whip maintaining the impulsion. 
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To train a horse in this pace it is necessary that he should not be 
allowed to break into the canter from a trot; and the freedom of the 
shoulder action is developed by pressing the horse forward in the 
trot with first the off and then the near shoulder kept in by the rein 
of its own side, held in the intermediate position.* 

A highly-trained horse answers, as the French say, “au vent des 
bottes ” to the mere drawing back of the ankles, and to the slightest 
touch on the reins, and they are the best schoolmasters, if the rider 
will realise that if anything goes wrong there is some fault of Ais own 
which he must re¢tify. 


* Cmdt, J. de Salins. 


CHAPTER Bxyl 
A CLASSICAL INSTITUTION FOR THE ART OF RIDING 
By Captain Fames Pearce 
THe Former Royat SpANIsH RmpING SCHOOL IN VIENNA 


T the close of the twentieth century, a period when the 

A pases was to throw estheticism, idealism, and tradition on 

the rubbish heap, it could not be expeéted that the acme of 

the art of riding, the “ Haute Ecole,” could escape the fatal breath of 
decay. 

People had lost all regard and understanding of the art and beauty 
of the Academical Riding School. 

“Dissolution and destru€tion” were the slogans of the day. 
The acr of riding was substituted for the arr of riding. Military 
tiding, with its necessary objective, racing and steeplechasing, wild 
charges, which paid no heed to the correét training and movements 
of the “ Haute Ecole,” and which depended only on pace and jumping 
abilities, became the aim and object of the science of equitation. In 
the circus, also, the art of riding met the same fate. Riders of the 
class of a Hager or a Fillis paid attention no mote to the correct and 
attistic training of their horses. Art gave place to stupid circus tricks . 
which were more in accordance with the public want of taste. As, 
however, in spite of all, the “ Haute Ecole ” has not completely dis- 
appeared from the picture, and as, especially since the war, interest 
has been aroused in the academical art of riding, so has the artistic 
side of the art as practised in the “‘ Spanish Riding School ” in Vienna 
once again come into its kingdom. With unchangeable historic 
devotion and admirable sacrifice has the school up to now fought 
against the severe difficulties of the day. 

As the last standing pillar of the proud buildings devoted to 


_ the “ Haute Ecole,” which once existed in France, Italy, Germany and. 
158 
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England, and which honoured with undying memory the names of 
Antoine Pluvinal, Saloman de la Broue, Francois Robichand de la 
Gueriniere, Federico Griso, the Chevalier Saint Antoine, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Ayrer, Humersdorf, Midermayer, Gobel, and many 
others, the Spanish Riding School bids fair to revive, in the worth of 
its achievement and pride of its tradition, the days of an almost dis- 
appearing epoch. The breeding of the true Spanish horse has been 
worthily carried on for a considerable time. In the year 1580, Duke 
Charles of Styria, the youngest son of the Emperor Ferdinand I., 


THE RIDING SCHOOL IN VIENNA. 


bought through his Master of Horse nine stallions and twenty-four 
brood mares of the old Spanish Andalusian breed, which is now 
almost extiné&t by reason of the crossing of the heavy Pyrenean 
mountain horses with Barbs and Arabs. He created from this 
Stock the afterwards world-renowned Lippizza stud in the mountain 
district of Karst in the Duchy of Krain. 

In this stony district, where both water and vegetation were scarce, 
a practically ideal breeding establishment was carried on with in- 
defatigable zeal, refreshed by imports from Spain and Italy. The 
Emperor Charles VI. took an extraordinary interest in the stud, and 
decided to found in his capital an institution where the Lippizza 
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Stallions, who showed a wonderful aptitude for the “ Haute Ecole,” 
could be experimentally trained. In this way originated the idea of 
the Vienna Spanish Riding School, the building of which in 1725 
was entrusted to no less a famous architeé than Fischer von Erlach. 
That the Emperor employed for this task the most renowned architect 
in the kingdom was a token of the esteem in which the noble art of 
horsemanship was then held. The institution, founded with such 
princely munificence, possessed in its “winter riding school” a 
wonderful colonnaded building of enormous dimensions. ‘There 
were two galleries and rows of boxes for the highest personages 
and the invited guests, which “In their dazzling white coloration 
resembled spun sugar” (Halperson). The Riding School was opened 
in 1729, and has since then been the scene of many splendid “ Riding 
Exhibitions.” At one magnificent ladies’ carnival, Maria Theresa 
herself led the first quadrille. On the occasion of the Vienna Congress 
in 1814, and again in honour of the Ruler of Prussia and Belgium, 
who was on a visit to Vienna in 1853, gorgeous performances took 
place. There was also a particularly splendid féte in the Riding 
School in 1863. The last performance in the year 1894 was perhaps 
the most wonderful of all. The procession of the Emperor Charles 
VI. and his wife Elizabeth, who was returning to Vienna from Spain, 
was Staged. It was like a Makart picture, a scene of quite bewilderiny 
splendour in the beauty of the costumes, the quality of the horses, 
and the richness of the carriages, harness, and fittings. ‘The best 
riders of Vienna Society in wonderful and correct uniforms were in 
the saddle. The afterwards murdered Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
rode at the head of a Maria Theresa group. The Archduke William, 

who later died in the saddle on the field of battle, an elder cousin of 
the late revered Emperor Franz Joseph, and a first-rate driver and 
rider, drove a fiery four-in-hand. Who amongst them all imagined 
then that so soon would war and revolution make an end of all this 
splendour and magnificence ? 

The Spanish Court Riding School served at first not only fr the 
experimental training for de Lippizza stallions, but also for the 
cavalry training of the sons of the nobility who were employed at 
Court. As a consequence, the broader the basis of the standing 
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Army, the more did the school lose its military importance, and 
became watded and watched by the Royal House, the mother 
institute of classical and academical horsemanship, the “ Haute Ecole.” 
Nevertheless, up to the outbreak of the World War, every year two 
cavalry officers, who possessed especial talent in horsemanship, were 
absolved from their military duties in Vienna, and attached to the 
Spanish Riding School for training in the “ Haute Ecole.” At the same 
time, a few officers who were particularly fine horsemen were sent 
to the institution from abroad, notably from Germany and Sweden. 

The horses of the Court Riding School consisted exclusively of 
Lippizza stallions. Not every horse is adapted for academical riding. 
In former centuries the true Spanish stallion was especially prized for 
this purpose, not only for his aptitude, but also because of his build 
with his well-set-on neck, his powerful hind quarters, his elastic 
hocks and long legs which met all the bodily demands required for 
the training of the school horse. A royal wealth of care and energy 
was devoted to his breeding and training. In 1775 an unexpected 
danger threatened the existence of the Court stud. A member of the 
Government of a saving disposition threw all the weight of his in- 
fluence into the dispersal of the stud and its removal to Galicia. 
Luckily, the opinion of the Government was against the suggestion, 
and the Emperor Joseph II. decided in favour of the Lippizza stud. 
As the import of Andalusian horses was carried on with considerable 
difficulty, and the old race appeared to be in danger of extinétion, 
Stallions from Denmark and Arabia were brought in, without 
changing in any marked degree the appearance and temperament of 
the offspting. The Napoleonic wats caused considerable trouble. 
The stud had to be withdrawn before the French troops who were 
rampaging like Mamelukes in the Krain, and brought into safety 
elsewhere. During the fiftieth year of the previous century a very 
great deal was done towards the consolidation and inctease of the 
Court stud, under Count Grunne, one of the cleverest Masters of 
Horse since its foundation. In 1856 Colonel von Brudermann under- 
took at the Emperot’s request an expedition to Syria, Palestine, and 
the Sahara, and brought home valuable stock which was mostly 
allotted to the royal stud. 
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For a time experiments were made with pure Arab blood, but, 
for the aforementioned reasons, a return was soon made to the old 
Strain, But undoubtedly the Arab blood proved of mote service to 
the Lippizza stud than the English, which in spite of repeated trials 
at the Karst stables, was a failure. The Lippizza horse of to-day is a 
cross between the old Spanish with Arab, Italian, and Danish stock. 
There is a difference between the thorough and mixed bred “ Kar- 
Sten.” Both the sire and grandsire of the first must be of pure 
pedigree. He stands from 15.3 to 16.2 hands high, has an expressive 
head with a ram-like nose, fiery eyes, well-set-on neck, low withers, 
long broad back, well-formed croup, powerful fore and hind quarters, 
short muscular legs, firm hoofs, high action, and proudly carried tail. 
Painters of the old Spanish school give us a good idea of the shape 
of the horse. The mixed-bred “ Karster”’ has a flatter ation than 
the thoroughbred, owing to his longer shoulder and shorter leg. 
Those “ Kasters” which had rather too high a knee action were 
before the war taken into the royal stables, and became carriage 
horses of fine appearance and aétion. 

The horses superfluous to the stud usually commanded high 
prices when sold. Halperson* in his interesting description says : 
“When I gave up the technical side of my work, there were in the 
yeat 1900 six families represented in the Lippizza stud. ‘Their origi- 
nators were (1.) ‘The Danish Pluto,’ born 1765, attached 1772, a 
white stallion. The pure bred offspring of this site are strong well- 
shaped horses, with heads bow-shaped only near the nose. (ii.) ‘ Con- 
versano,’ black, an imported Neapolitan of Arab blood, born 1767, 
bought through Prince Haunitz. His descendants have short backs, 
broad quarters, and a high action. Their heads are bow-shaped about 
the forehead. (1ii.) “Favory,’ a bay with Arab blood, born 1779 in 
Kladrub, attached 1783 ; fine, light horses with a slightly ram-shaped 
nose. (iv.) ‘ Neapolitano,’ brown, an imported Neapolitan of Arab 
blood, born 1790. His offspring are distinguished by their powerful 
appearance, strong action, and ram-shaped heads. (v.) ‘ Siglavy,’ a 
thoroughbred white Arab, born 1810, bought in 1816 from Prince 
Schwarzenberg. The adction of the Siglavys is less flat than that of 


* S. Halperson, “‘ The Royal Riding School in Vienna,” Dusseldorf, Lintz, 1900, 
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the pure bred Arabs of that time. They have short backs, high 
withers, and melon-shaped croups, the neck is fine and thin, and the 
head noble and straight. (vi.) The true ‘ Mxstoso.’ ‘The descen- 
dants of this stallion, who was born in Kladrup in 1773, have died out. 

The Mzstosos of to-day detive their pedigree from ‘ Mexstoso X..,’ 
born 1837, who was a son of the ‘ Karster,’ ‘Mestoso II.,’ born in 
Mezohegyes. They are big strong horses with powerful aétion, 
mighty croups, and slightly bow-shaped heads. Through Siglavy 
they derive their Arab blood.” 

With regard to the colour of the Lippizza horses, we find that 
in old stud books, blacks, browns, and ermines are frequently men- 
tioned. At the present time the majority are white, doubtless owing 
to the influence of Arab blood. 

The foals spend their early days in the Alpine meadows. The 
Stallions which are intended to be kept are brought back to the stud 
farm as three-year-olds to be ridden and driven. After a year’s 
exercise they are taken to the Spanish Riding School. They ate first 
lunged for a few months in order to give them the necessary sensitive- 
ness and to enable them to find their balance. Training inthe country, 
in the school, under the rider, and later on between the pillars, 
follows. 

Stallions destined for breeding purposes return to the stud farm 
after two years’ schooling ; the remainder stay in the riding school, 
where each one, according to his ability, is trained to the highest 
pitch of perfection in the art of academical riding. The paces, circles, 
bendings and figures of the art, as carried out in the Spanish Riding 
School, represent the entire historical tradition of the incomparable 
old school. There is a difference between the ordinary, the extra- 
otdinary, and the artistic pace. The horse makes use of the ordinary 
pace in the open of his own accord. The extraordinary paces are 
taught by schooling ov and above the ground. The first of these are 
“the Piaffe,” or the shortened trot without making ground, the 
““ School Parade,” or the correct Standing attitude. The “ Pirouette,”’ 
which is the smallest possible turning round on the hind legs. The 
“ Spanish ” or “ Flying Trot,” in which the feet are so quickly taken 
up that they seem scarcely to touch the ground ; and the “ Levade ” 
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when, on rearing, balance is for a time maintained with the hind legs 
much bent and the fore-legs drawn up. The schooling above the 
ground consists of “ The Courbette,” in which a slow swing-lik 
forward movement is made with the fore and hind: legs alternately 
parallel. 

The “ Croupade ” or forward leap with the fore-legs raised ; the 
‘ Ballotade ” like the Croupade, only with the hind legs showing the 
shoes, and the leap ending on the same spot from which it was made ; 
and, finally, the “ Capriole,” a leap upwards with the legs held hori- 
zontally, the hind legs being stretched backwards as far as possible- 


THE PILLARS. 


Those movements which are not made by the horse of his own 
accord are in the highest circles of the “ Haute Ecole,” termed 
“* Artistic,” such as the correét school attitude, the school walk, trot 
and gallop, the Piaffe and the various counter movements. All 
“ circus tricks,” even those masterpieces of horsemanship such as 
the “ Piaffe ballote,” the “‘ Serpentine Passage,” etc., as practised by 
James Fillis, are left severely alone as being “ beneath the dignity of 
the institution.” A regulation is in force, and no alteration has been 
made since the war, that when entering the school, the horses are 
ridden on the right hand (¢.e., with the bridle hand next the wall) so 
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that the portrait of the Emperor Charles VI. which hangs in the 
toyal box can be saluted. 

Figures performed with “ Single Hoof-beat ” (i.¢., when the hind 
feet are placed exaétly where the fore feet rested) are the small circle 
of six, and the large circle of eighteen paces diameter, the figure of 
eight, the square Volte, the small circle from the centre and from the 
corner, and the single and double-snake figures. With “Double 
Hoof-beat ” (¢.e., when the hind feet are sot placed in the fore hoof 
marks) the following are ridden :— 

“* The Passade ” from the centre up the centre, the same combined 
with the “ Pirouette,” the “ Passade” backwards past the corners, 
and, finally, the same with the “ Pirouette.” In public performances 
the “ Quadrilles ” are made up of a combination of all these figures. 
For training purposes the Spanish Riding School makes use of the 
Cavesson, the pillars, blunt spurs and a whip cut from fresh birch, 
the application of which is, however, under supervision. Touching 
the knee or leg of the horse is forbidden. 

In riding, the snaffle and the so-called “ Weyroth Running rein” 
are used, and a good deal of tongue freedom is allowed by the bit. 
The reins are held as in the Army. The fully-trained horses are 
tidden preferably on the curb or led on the leading rein. “It is a 
fine sight,” writes Halperson, “‘ to see such a school horse carry out 
all the school movements faultlessly, when driven on foot by his 
trainer at exercise or in the school, and only influenced by the rein 
and gentle touches of the whip.” 

The saddle in use to-day is still the historical upholstered school 
saddle of yellow deer skin. ‘“ Breast-plate ” and “ Throat lash ” are 
not used, but the “‘ crupper”’ is retained on account of the saddle 
cloth. The hemmed parade saddle ts white with gilt stirrups. The 
uniform of the riders has not changed for over 100 years. It con- 
sists to-day of a black cocked hat with gold braiding, brown dress 
coat closed to the neck, white leather breeches, and high boots with 
buckled spurs. In Maria Theresa’s time a three-cornered hat was 
worn, and instead of the dress coat a trimmed riding jacket. The 
Gala uniform is red. Swords were formerly worn with both uniforms. 

Apart from the training of the horse in the Haute Ecole at the 
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Spanish schooi, it is also about the best, if not she best, school for 
training the rider to use his legs and to give him a perfectly balanced 
seat and good hands, because from the beginning the rider is taught 
to tide without reins and without stirrups until he acquires more of 
less an independent seat. Every detail conneéted with the seat of the 
rider is noted, and whatever the make and shape of the rider’s legs, 
he must keep his feet parallel with the horses’ side, and the lower part 
of the leg from the knee downwards to be free and independent when 
not actually in use. These are mere details, but it is detail that goes 


HANS MEIXNER, THE HEAD RIDING-MASTER DOING THE “ LEVADE.” 


to make up the whole, and they contend at the Spanish school that 
for a trained horse to function properly, the rider’s seat must be 
faultless in every particular, no contractions whatever, straight and 
supple without being Stiff. 

The above photograph of the Head Riding-Master of the 
Spanish school— Hans Meixner—on one of their trained horses 
doing the “ Levade,” is a very good example of balance and colle@ion 
on the part of both horse and rider, and there is nothing strained or 
forced about the picture, and that is what they aim at with the training 
of both at the Spanish Riding School in Vienna. 

The training of pupils is still carried on. Many gentlemen come 
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from Hanover to Vienna to enjoy the amenities of the school, and 
Swedish officers have also returned. 

The present stable consists of from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
Lippizza stallions. After the wat the stud farm was removed from 
Lippizza to “ Piber,” near Graz, in the Styrian Mountains. All the 
trainers and a large number of the stablemen were formerly Court 
employees, and have been brought up in the old traditions. 

The school suffers, unfortunately, from financial difficulties and 
excessive taxation. The chief danger, however, to its existence lies 
in the lack of horsemanship material. Under present conditions, 
young teally ambitious men who can put up with stri& discipline and 
comparatively low wages are extremely rare. “ We have at present,” 
writes Graf von der Straten to me, “three pupils, but whether even 
one of them will turn out to be a really good and clever school rider is 
doubtful.” It is much to be hoped that the Vienna Spanish Riding 
School, in truth a “ Classical Institution for the Art of Riding,” will 
not become a sacrifice to the tendency of the day, which has proved 
fatal to so much that is both valuable and irreplaceable. 

The following is the programme of a riding school exhibition :— 

At the “ Spanish Riding School,” Hofburg, with the co-operation . 
of the Dengler-Stark sextette of wind instruments (French horn 
quintette and trumpet), members of the State Opera and of the 
Robert Drescher, Jr., band. 


PROGRAMME 
I 
Flourish of ‘Trumpets A . By J. Schantl. 
Polonaise : : 2 By Pre Chopin: 
Young Stallions 

Conversano Nobila_ . . Head Trainer Zrust. 
Conversano Presciana : . Trainer Lindenbauer. 
Neapolitano Sardinia , . Trainer Polak. 
Conversano Almerina : . Trainer Neumayer. 


Neapolitano Allegra . ; = Pupil: Cerha- 
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II 
Flourish of Trumpets : . By J. Schantl. 
“ Die Schénbrunner,” Waltz . By J. Lanner. 
Hand and Pillar Work 
Conversano Stornella. : . Head Trainer Zrust. 
Mestoso Sardinia. ‘ . Trainer Lindenbauer. 
Favory Montenegra) : 
Phans Cake ie ; . Trainer Polak. 
Pluto Sylvana . ee: . Trainer Neumayer. 
it . 
Jagdlus, Flourish of Trumpets . By K. Stiegler. 
(@ “ Die Lautenschlagerin,” 
Gavotte . By K. Komzak. 
(2) “ Natalie,” Gavotte .  . ByG. Richter. 


All the Paces and Movements of the “ Haute Ecole” 
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V 
Liitzows wilde Jagd, Flourish . By J. Schantl. 
A jour, Schnellpolka . : by GaWe Drescher, 

Test of Obedience 

Siglavy Strana . ; : erChict Lrainer Z.tuste 
Favory Bionda . i . Trainer Lindenbauer. 
Pluto Sylvana . : . Trainer Neumayer. 

VI 
Heroldfanfare . . By Ant. Stark. 
Wiener Walzer-Potpouttie . . By Robt. Drescher. 

Off-the-Ground Exercises 

Siglavy Trompeta (Mesairs) . Trainer Lindenbauer. 
Generale Malaga (Capers) . . Trainer Neumayer. 
Pluto Kerka (Salutes) ; ae Dy. Polak. 
Neapolitano Adriana (Salutes) . By Polak. 

VII 
Jagers Wanderliedchen . By Ant. Wunderer: 
(A)emoretanicnn Gavotte — . By A. Cibulka. 


(b) *“ Mondschein,” Gavotte . By Z. Griinecke. 


On the Driving Rein 


Neapolitano Virtuosa . ILrainer Polak. 
Vil 

Meran, Flourish : 3 paeby sJacchanth 
Excelsior Quadrille . : . By J. Marenko. 

Ouadrille 
Favory Allotria , : ._-Ghief Trainer Zrust. 
Neapolitano Montenuova . . Trainer Lindenbauer. 
Favory Allegra . : ; . Trainer Neumayer. 


Neapolitano Adriana . : pee Drainerseolaks 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE PROGRAMME 
I. Young Stallions 


The young horses, all of them stallions, when four years old, are 
transferred from the “ Piber” Stud in Styria, to the Spanish school. 
There they are exercised on the tether or rope for about three 
months, and broken in gradually and with care, as the Lippizans 
require a particularly long time to develop, but attain, on the other 
hand, a greater age. 


Il. Hand and Pillar Work 


Harder work only begins in the second year, commencing with 
prancing exercises. According to the capacity of the horse, pillar 
work then follows, and this will show for what exercises of the 
“‘ Haute Ecole” the horses are naturally most adapted, for it is only 
the talents naturally possessed by a horse which are developed and 
constantly perfected, as has been done in the “ Haute Ecole ” ever 
since the sixteenth century. While teaching the above exercises, any 
other tricks of training which do not belong to Manege riding, but 
rather to the circus, must be avoided. 

In the third year the above work is continued and brought to 
greater perfection. The horses are generally bridled (that is to say, 
with the cannon-bit as distinguished from the snaffle, which had been 


used before). 
I. All the Paces and Movements of the “‘ Haute Ecole”’ 


Are performed by the horses which are thoroughly broken in. 


IV. Two-Step . 


An exhibition of particularly well broken-in horses. Correé 
attention to measure and rhythm in which the exercises are per- 
formed is of special importance. 


. V. Tests of Obedience 
Proving a high degree of ability. 


VI. Off-the-Ground Exercises 
The traditional exercises of the ‘“‘ Haute Ecole ” in which the 
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horse lifts off the ground, first a front leg with shoulder, then a hind 
leg with croup. 

Under this heading come: the Salute, Mezair, Curvet, Croupade, 

Ballotade and Capers (Capriole). 

(a) The Salute: the horse lifts a fore-leg while standing still, and 
bending the haunches as much as possible, he rests on his 
hind legs (Monument to Prince Eugen). . 

(2) Mezair: a salute with a short advance. A horse which is 
performing the salute lowet's a fore-leg and immediately 
raises itin salute. This he does several times in succession ; 
each time that he lifts and lowers his leg, he advances a 
short space. 

(¢) Curvet: this is done by repeatedly jumping forward in the 
position of the Salute, without putting down the front leg. 

(d) Croupade : a single leap, on the spot, with fore-feet and hind 
feet, his hind legs being pulled up close to the belly. 

(¢) Ballotade: a croupade whilst the horse holds his hind legs 
pulled up as before, so that one sees the hind hoofs as if the 
horse was going to kick. 

(f) Capriole (Caper): this is the most perfect and most difficult 
kind of leap. It is a leap on the spot with fore-legs and 
hind legs, while at the same time kicking with his hind legs, 
this kicking being called “ stretching.” 


VII. On the Driving Rein 
A test for a particularly well broken-in horse which is able to 
perform all the steps, tricks and turns, which are usually done with 
the rider on his back, without a rider, merely held by the bridle and 
assisted only by slight touches of the whip. 


VIL. Onadrille 


In order to be of pleasing appearance, this exercise must be ridden 
with particular exactitude, and consequently requires horses which 
have attained the highest skill. 

As the school follows principles which date back several centuries, 
all the traditional ancient customs are striGtly adhered to. The practical 
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purpose which the riding school serves at the present day is to train 
expetienced riders and, at the same time, thoroughly break in and 
train seleéted stallions. Those of them which have acquitted them- 
selves best in the Spanish Riding School are returned to the “ Piber ” 
stud, which is the present-day home of the Lippizans, to serve as 
breeding stallions. The Spanish Riding School is accordingly the 
place where Lippizan horses are tested as to their capacities. 


Part V 
JEU, POINDY 


wa ee Sth a er? 


By Gtlbert Holliday, 
OVER THE BOARDS. 


CHAPTER cv il 
POLO PONY BREEDING 
By Tresham Gilbey 


HE polo pony, as an established breed, has only come into 
| being within the last thirty years, although the first issue of 
the “ Polo Pony Stud Book” was published in 1894, and the 
Society formed “for the improvement and encouragement of the 
breeding of high-class riding ponies.” The height limit was 14.2 
hands, and early entries of foundation stock were by inspection, 
excepting that “all mares not exceeding 14.2 hands which had won 
first, second, or third prizes at any show, shall be admitted without 
inspection.” 

The aim throughout was to keep to true pony blood, and to 
produce the polo pony type as the ideal standard of the high-class 
tiding pony. Previously the polo pony was picked up anywhere 
and bred anyhow, players and dealers being always on the look-out 
for any animal which appeared likely to make a playing pony. The 
eatlier work of the breeder was chiefly experimental, and not always 
successful, although there certainly was the produdtion of a good 
quality riding pony, if not always a polo pony. Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford was one of the pioneers in the breeding of polo ponies, but 
the stud was not continued long enough to yield the full benefit it 
deserved. It was later in the studs like that of the late Sir John Barker, 
Mr. Norris Midwood, Mr. Howard Taylor, and in my own stud, that 
the breed became established and attained to its present standard of 
excellence and fixity of type. 

In considering the question of polo pony breeding, we have to 
bear in mind that while the term polo pony may be quite a true 
description from the breeder’s point of view, a polo pony from the 
player’s point of view is only such when it is true to type, and has 
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also been properly trained and proved that it can play the game. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that it is the finished produét which 
generally secures the high prices, which, however, seldom fall to the 
breeder, for in but few studs can breeding and training be combined, 
although all saddle ponies should be taught to turn and twist, and be 
broken to stick and ball before leaving the stud. Great attention 
should be paid in mouthing the pony. With my own animals I first 
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“© ROSEWATER ” 


The property of the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., thoroughbred polo stallion, a noted 
prize winner and one of the foundation sires of the breed. 


use an india-rubber bit, and have them walked about with the rider 
gently feeling their mouth, and then occasionally changing the 
rubber bit for a steel one. - Q 

The general principle which I have ever kept in view is that 
“like begets like,” and the plan followed throughout has been to. 
keep the foundation as far as possible to pony blood, to breed from 
known quantities, and while keeping a type clearly in your mind’s. 
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eye, yet not to breed for looks alone. Stamina, soundness, good 
temper, with handiness and an aptitude for the game, and in these 
later days, speed, are essential qualities for a high-class playing pony. 

For a long period prior to the Great War the height limit had been 
fixed at 14.2 hands, with an extra half inch allowance for shoes, which 
meant that, at the most, the polo pony was within 14.3 hands, so that 
the breeder knew exactly what he was seeking to produce, and this 
height made it easier to retain the true pony blood, as against the 
temptation in these later years to breed a small hotse. 

Just before the war the off-side rule in polo was abolished, this 
being done to fall into line with the American players in the Inter- 
national matches; then came the war, and at the close-a great 
scarcity of ponies. To meet the altered conditions the height limit 
was abolished and thoroughbred blood mote largely used to equalise 
the demand for speed in modern polo. In April, 1920, however, the 
Hurlingham Club Committee added to the new tule another tule, 
that only ponies may be played, and that all clubs and regiments shall 
undertake that no pony shall be permitted to play unless licensed as 
both suitable and safe. It is the duty of the representative of the club 
committee where the match is being played to warn an unsuitable 
pony off the ground and disqualify same from being played again 
during the game, match or tournament. This would seem to imply 
that only ponies can be played, but the fact is that few, if any, animals 
ate evet challenged, or, probably less seldom, ever measured for 
playing. 

Thus the game has become very much faster, so that pace and 
handiness are the most urgent requirements to be kept in view by the 
breeder. In spite of these changes, the polo grounds had not been 
lengthened, and more was therefore demanded of the pony in handi- 
ness and light mouth to meet these conditions. The removal of the 
height limit has added greatly to the task of the breeder, and the 
danger increased of introducing small horses instead of ponies, which 
is not to the advantage either of the player or the breeder. The 
National Pony Society has, however, made a rule that prizes at their 
shows shall be restricted to ponies which are 15 hands and under, 
and this is all to the good for maintaining true pony blood. I hope 
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the day will again come when the authorities will bring in a height 
limit of not over 15 hands, so that breeders may know where they ate 
and what their aim should be in producing the typical polo pony. 
As already mentioned, I have made it a fixed plan to breed only 
from known quantities, using as far as possible the highest class of 
tournament pony mares which have begun to lose their pace or that 
have been broken down in playing the game, and suitable for breed- 


“WILD TINT.” 
The property of Mr. Tresham Gilbey, thoroughbred and polo-bred Stallion, 


thrice champion at London, and winner of many champion and first prizes at 
other leading shows. 

ing. In following this rule, I have been most careful to avoid breeding 
from anything that has any hereditary unsoundness of bad temper. 

My ponies are haltered and handled from the time they are year- 
lings. At three years old they are broken to saddle, and at four they 
are taught to turn and twist on the proper legs and get accustomed to 
Stick and ball, great care being taken not to hit the pony in the mouth 
with the stick when a miss is made with the ball, so that at this stage 
they have gone some part of the way towards the final training for the 
game. At four years old all ponies should be played in praétice 
games, and at five they should be ready for matches and tournaments. 
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The illustrations given in this article are “ Rosewater,” the pro- 
perty of the late Sir Walter Gilbey, and “ Wild Tint,” both thorough- 
bred stallions, the former being under 14.2 hands, and the latter 
15 hands, and both of pony type. Both have been seen many times 
in the show ring and won many championships as the best sires for 
producing the polo pony. The former has been dead some few 
years, but the latter I am using at the present time and have many 
young animals by him in my stud. Mention should also be made of 
the polo-bred stallion, “‘ Sandiway,” by “ Rosewater” out of ‘“ Cud- 
dington,” who was one of the most prominent sites of his time, and 
did much to mould, fix and retain the pony blood. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
TYPES AND CONFORMATION OF POLO PONIES 
By Major P. W. Nickalls 
[cae two subjects are so closely allied that it is very difficult 


to deal with each one separately. 

Let us take type first. The best type is the miniature blood 
hunter on short legs with plenty of quality. Most of these ponies are 
either first foals out of hunter mares or pony mates, with plenty of 
the old Welsh blood in them—all, of course, must be by thoroughbred 
horses. We now have in the country, thanks to Mr. Tresham Gilbey, 
a large number of polo-bred ponies which are very closely allied to 
the class of pony already referred to. These polo-bred ponies are 
usually very easy to train, and are popular for this reason. There 
ate also a very large number of high-class ponies coming to this 
country both from North America and South America. I do not 
intend to go further into the breeding side of the question, as it is a 
very big one, and is dealt with by Mr. Tresham Gilbey, who knows 
far more than I do on this subjeé. 

But it is impossible to discuss type without referring briefly as 
to how we get the best class pony—that, in my opinion, is undoubtedly 
the English or Irish pony—for I am certain that the English thorough- 
bred stock (in spite of all that theorists and tas may say) is 
still the best in the world. 

When buying a green pony, the two types to be most carefully 
avoided ate :— 

(2) The small horse—/.e., the pony lacking in a@tivity and quick- 
ness. The long-striding pony rarely makes a good polo pony. They 
must have pony action in their gallop, and go close to the ground. 
The small horse is unable to start, stop or turn quickly. 

(2) The palfrey or hack class of pony. By this I mean the pony 


with a lot of action in his trot. When you come to gallop this class 
180 
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of pony, 95 per cent. of them will show you their knee in their gallop : 
which is, of course, fatal both in a hunter and a pony. ‘This class of 
pony is usually too long in the pastern for correét conformation. 

Conformation—A great many people will tell you that the buying 
of a green pony is a pute lottery, as so few turn out satisfactorily. 
Personally, I think the fault lies 
almost invariably with the put- 
chaser. All Englishmen consider 
themselves judges of horses and 
ponies simply because they are 
Englishmen, without even 
troubling to educate themselves 
in any way whatever on the 
subject. 

I have had to mount myself, 
both hunting and polo since the 
war, on horses and ponies which 
I have bought as four and five- 
year-olds, just broken enough to 
sit on, of running loose in a 
field without even having been 
backed. 

Heredity —The mote one has 
to do with horses and ponies, 
the more does one gtow to 
believe in heredity, both in con- 
formation and disposition. 
Temperament is far more im- 
portant in a polo pony than a So) 
hunter, because the game im- Tee ns 
poses far more strain on the 
temper. Nearly all equine races love hunting, and unless they have 
some obvious fault in their conformation, can be taught to jump. 
For instance, half a polo stick applied impartially to his whole 
anatomy turned “‘ Jack Horner” from a persistent refuser into about 
the best jumper I ever rode over a country. This receipt would 
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hardly succeed witha polo pony. Polo requires quite as much courage 
in the pony as hunting does in a horse. A pony requires great 
courage to really bump when dead beat at the end of a period, and to 
go straight full gallop into a mél/ée. Polo certainly requites a more 
equable temperament than hunting. Turning and stopping short in 
the middle of a run all make a constant demand on the temper. So 
when you go to see a gteen pony, try to discover all you can about 
his sire and his dam. 

It is not difficult to find out the peculiarities of the premium 
horses which travelled the neighbourhood five or six 
yeats ago ; and it is very important. For instance, in 
my neighbourhood at one time there was a premium 
horse who got all his stock with tempers. For reasons 
Stated above, I never minded buying a hunter by 
this site, but thought more than twice before buying 
a pony. Another premium horse swung his fore-leg 
very slightly, but got all his stock with nice docile 
temperaments. I was always delighted to come on a 
nice pony by this horse if the pony went straight in 
his action. So always inquire about the sire. The 
ala) dam should be either a hunter mare or a polo 

y\ pony. 
é I think the most helpful way is to point out what I 
Forp-trcs“ouror look for when buying a young horse or pony. 

(1) Action —If£ you like the general appearance of 
the pony, have him run down to see. if his a@ion is true. 
Never buy a pony which does not go absolutely straight and true 
in his walk and trot. It is very difficult always to decide this, 
when the pony is very green or very weak, as they often do not 
go Straight through weakness or extreme youth. To differentiate 
between weakness and crooked action. Note if the pony is very 
poor and unmade, and see that his fore-legs “do not come out of the 
same hole.” If they do, this is, of course, one of the worst faults in 
conformation a pony can have. 

I have known even experienced and “ officially ” recognized 
judges of horses condemn them when young and green for crooked 
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action. ‘The same horses and ponies, to my certain knowledge, when 
matured, have won time after time in the show ring. 

(2) Symmetry.—I£ one says to oneself, What wonderful quarters 
ot shoulders! Be careful, the pony is not symmetrically made. The 
best and most truly-formed pony has no outstanding feature in his 

conformation. 

(3) Head—Then look at his head. It is the only guide you have 
to his temperament, besides what you can discover as to his breeding. 
Remember temperament is nearly 75 per cent. of a good polo pony. 
The eye is the best index. A pony should have a kind, large, well- 
opened eye, and be wide and flat across the forehead. Never buy a 
small pig-eyed pony, or one with a wild prominent 
eye. A pony should have small well-bred ears—in 
fact, the more quality the head shows, the better. 

(4) Shoulders —Good shouldets are essential; by 
this I mean the use of the shoulders. ‘To find this 
out, gallop the pony downhill or across a ridge and 
furrow field, and you will know at once. Personally, 
I hate what is commonly called good shoulders! A 
high, narrow prominent wither, with a long and 
usually thin neck sticking out of it. I have never 
known a really first-class pony with this type of 
shoulder ; in fact, the best polo ponies I have known 
in my life were what some people would have con- 
sidered short in their shoulders—“ Nipcate,” “ Siren” and “ Blue 
Sleeve.” Yet they were the three fastest ponies I have ever seen, 
and could stop and turn inside any other pony. Shoulders must 
have breadth. No narrow-shouldered horse or pony can ever stay. 
Horses tequite much more length of shoulder, as a hunter has to 
land right out over his fences, and needs more in front than a pony 
for this reason. With ponies, the constant strain of stopping and 
turning comes on the hind quarters. 

(5) Quarters —Massive quatters ate a necessity in a polo pony ; 
in fact, one gteat judge went so far as to say that shoulders were a 
luxury, but quarters were a necessity, and he was not far wrong. 
When you stand behind a pony or horse he should be as wide between 
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C and D as he is between A and B. A line drawn through the hip to 
the hind feet should be nearly straight. 

(6) Hocks.—Remember Mr. Jorrocks (he was never wrong), who 
said, “‘ No ’ocks, no ’orse.” ‘The hocks are the propelling power of 
the quarters, and of vital necessity to a polo pony. Hocks must be 
“large ” and well formed. Never buy a small-hocked horse or pony. 
The former can jump only when going at a gallop at their fences, as 
they have not the power to lift themselves over a fence when going 
slow. The latter can neither stop nor turn unless their hocks are right. 
The hocks should be straight and well under the pony. Never buy a 
pony with his hocks away from him. Curby or spavined hocks are a 
sign of weakness, and should always be avoided, even though the 
pony is sound on them at the moment. 

(7) Back.—This should be short and strong, but too much im- 
portance must not be attached to this point, as a very large number 
of the best polo ponies (and most steeplechase horses, especially 
Grand National horses) would appear to show ring judges as a trifle 
too long between the top of the rump and the saddle—in fact, miss 
a tib. Always remember that short-distance racehorses ate vety 
short backed, and compact, and that long-distance racehorses in- 
variably have scope, and stand over a lot of ground. This gives them 
the appearance of being long in the back, and almost missing a rib— 
e.g., “ Cloister,” “ Manifesto,” etc. (For illustrations vide Chapter 
on Grand National Winners.) 

(8) Rzbs.—Ribs must be well bowed and deep. Ponies must have 
depth through the heart. The narrow light-gutted pony never stays, 
and therefore can neither stop nor turn after the first few minutes of a 
chukker. 

(9) Feet come last in my list ; but many good judges when forming 
an opinion of a horse or a pony begin at the feet. Feet more than 
almost any other point in the conformation of a pony can tell you the 
quality of the pony. Never buy big flat-footed ponies or those with 
narrow contracted donkey hooves. ‘The former are invariably under- 
bred, and the latter usually go lame on hard ground. The frog 
should be large and well developed, as it is Nature’s natural pad to save 
concussion on hard ground, and to give grip on slippery surfaces. | 
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(10) Sex.—The entite pony, except for a few Barbs and Arabs, 
is unknown in this country. Now there is one thing certain in the 
training of ponies, and that is, though you may be able to train a 
mate in six months, no gelding was ever really finished under two 
yeats. One must always remember this; there have been a number 
of good geldings, in fac, ponies, of the highest class. But take mares 
over the same period of time in first-class polo, and they are six or 
eight to one against geldings. It is exactly the opposite in dealing 
with hunters. Geldings are twice as easy to make, and seem to like 
hunting from the start ; whereas mares neatly always take time, and 
the very best hunters (mares) nearly always have a kink somewhere. 
At polo, mates seem to love the game, and give you their best ; but 
geldings seem to resent the constant stopping and turning, and will 
turn nappy unless great patience and care is taken. 

Buying a green pony is often a very bewildering affair. I will 
describe one or two typical experiences. A farmer writes he has a 
good pony by a sire I always like. I write making an appointment, 
and artive at the back of beyond to be told the farmer is out shepherd- 
ing, and the pony is running in the field. The farmer is eventually 
retrieved, and we sally out to a field with cart-horses, half-legged 
horses, an old hunter mare, and the pony, all running together. The 
pony is a strange-looking object with a long mane, a tail down to the 
ground, and hairy fetlocks plastered in mud. But I like the look of 
the hunter mare she is out of, so decide to have her caught. Easier 
said than done. Eventually we drive the whole bunch into the yard, 
and eliminate all but the pony. Hairy heels with a vengeance, but 
the feet are well shaped, and the head shows breeding. Out comes 
the measuring stick—14.3 anda bit. “ Don’t bring that bridle,” says 
the farmer to his boy, “ you know it always breaks.” So a cart 
bridle is produced and shoved in the pony’s mouth. We walk and 
trot her down in hand, and she goes straight and brings her hind 
legs well under her. “A saddle, please.” But what a saddle! An 
immense old-fashioned affair that comes right forward, and I say 
sadly to myself: “The pony has no shoulders.” However, as sex 
and breeding are right, it is worth trying her. We go into a steep 
ridge and furrow field. I inquite anxiously when she was last ridden. 
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“ Six months ago—may be a bit longer,” is the discouraging reply. 
In fear and trembling I climb gingerly on to the uncomfortable 
erection on her back and try to prevent my feet from slipping right 
through the immense stirrups. To my surprise the pony gallops 
faultlessly over the rough going. I try to visualise her trimmed up, 
and with a decent saddle, and eventually buy her. 

She arrives home when a good judge of made ponies happens to 
be Staying with me. He looks her over, shakes his head sadly, and 
merely murmuts that he wishes me luck. Three months later she is 
sold as a made pony, plays in International matches, and fetches £800 
at an auction in America. 

Of course things do not always happen like this. Another 
expedition comes into my mind, which was not so successful. A man 
wrote he had a bunch of green four-year-olds that had never been 
backed, and offered me the pick for a small sum. I was younger and 
greener in those days, and inclined to gamble. I took a good judge 
with me, to help in what promised to be a difficult choice. We were 
shown into a field with seven or eight ponies in a herd together. 
The best plan seemed to make them gallop round and see if we both 
selected the same one. Round and round they galloped in a be- 
wildering mob, but a golden chestnut streaked out in front of them 
all, and moved in faultless form. With one breath we both exclaimed, 
“ That’s the pick of the bunch.” But when we got her home we 
found it was no green pony that we had bought. She was 
perfectly used to the saddle and bridle, but her one idea was to 
jump from a walk, or even from a standstill, into a tearing 
gallop. Fast she certainly was, but she flatly refused to go slow. 
Eventually we discovered she had been cast from the turf as a 
two-year-old, and had been raced at every local flapping meeting 
ever since. 

On another occasion I received a letter from a little man who 
often tells me of ponies, saying, “‘ Smith, the Woodyard Station 
has an Ax pony. I saw it the other day in his stable; best looking 
pony I have seen for years. Bay mate with white face. Smith is 
always open to an offer, so go and see it as soon as you can.” I wrote 
by return of post I would go and see it in two days’ time. Received 
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no answer, but that often happens, so set out with my brother on 
the day mentioned in my letter. Arrived at the Woodyard to find 
the stables tidier than we expected. Found a groom, and asked if his 
master was expected. The man replied that he often came in the 
morning, but that he did not know for certain. As it was getting 
late, we asked to see the bay pony with the white face. The groom 
opened a loose box and there stood the pony of our dreams. The 
mote we looked at her the more excited we got. After trotting her 
up and down, we called fora saddle. A surprisingly smart saddle and 
bridle were produced. There was no place to try her but on the 
cinders of the Woodyard. Up and down we cantered her. She was 
as active as a cat and turned on the proverbial sixpence. “‘ Surely she 
must have played polo,” we said to the man, but he seemed vague on 
the subject, and said he was new to the job. Faster and faster she 
went, doing figures of eight in and out of the timber piles. Whether 
she has played or not I must have her, I said to myself, when suddenly 
I espied a man coming into the yard with an expression of blank 
astonishment on his face. I pulled up short on the cinders and 
said: “ Mr. Smith, I want to buy your pony.” I shall never forget 
his face of rage as he spluttered out: “I am not Mr. Smith, I am 
Mr. Jones, and you couldn’t buy my pony for a thousand pounds. 
She is the best polo pony in England. What the Devil you mean 
by,” etc., etc., etc. Rapid exit of chief actors—Curtain. (We 
found afterwards Smith had let the stables a month before and gone 
elsewhere.) 

In writing on type and conformation, I have referred at some 
length as to how to judge and buy a pony in the rough, 7.e., unbroken, 
unshod, covered in hair and plastered in mud. Any one even partially 
educated in type and conformation can judge the finished article in 
the show ring. Though even there one sees mistakes made almost 
evety time one goes to a show. This is because the present-day 
judges place horses in a show as fat stock judges judge Christmas 
beef—according to their obesity, and not according to their action ! 
A@ion should be the first, second, and third consideration in judging 
a pony or a hunter. 

It takes a real judge to buy horses or ponies in the rough. To do 
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this correétly one must educate oneself in type and conformation. I 
have laid down a few rules and opinions which I have collected with 
great care from the best judges of horses. ‘These rules and opinions 
T have proved by experience to be corre&, and sincerely hope they 
will be of some assistance to other people. . : 


CEE rE Rex 
TRAINING THE POLO PONY 
By Lieutenant Colonel E. D. Miller 


ONLY propose in this article to explain as briefly and clearly as 

I: can how to train to polo an ordinary well-broken riding pony. 

As the system for the preliminary breaking of an unbroken 

polo pony is the same for every kind of riding horse, I will not go 
into that branch of the subject. 

It is assumed that the pony to be trained has been well selected, 
/.e., that it is quiet to ride, that it has good mouth and manners, and 
is, of course, of equable temperament. The pony must, of course, be 
of the right make and shape, and be sufficiently well bred ; in fa@, the 
pony must have all the makings of a high-class pony, and must be not 
less than four years old. 

I do not recommend any one to Start training any pony to polo 
unless it has the chance of some day turning out first-class. An 
underbred pony, or one with bad shoulders, faulty legs, odd feet or 
ctooked aétion, never pays for the time, trouble, food or wages 
devoted to its education. A pony with a bad mouth never, and one 
with an excitable disposition hardly ever, makes a good polo pony. 

A pony’s education must be progressive, and one must remember 
not to attempt to teach a pony too much at once. Teach him one 
thing at a time. A pony, like a child, is very easily confused and 
upset, and, like a child, he must not be taught to run before he can 
walk. One lesson at a time is the rule. All education must, in the 
preliminary stages, be carried out at a slow pace, and the pace must 
not be increased to a gallop till he is thoroughly broken at a canter, 
of to a canter till he is fairly satisfaftory at a walk. 

We will ignore all training at a trot, a pace which is never used 
by a good polo pony except for exercise, and when being got into 
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At first all work at a canter should be done to the right; there 
is no difficulty in training ponies to the left, as from earliest colthood 
they ate accustomed to turn to the left. All horses are led on the left, 
they are turned round in their stables to the left, they are mounted on 
the left side, so they naturally turn to the left and lead with the left 
legs (fore and hind) at the canter and the gallop ; so we must devote 
all our attention at first to breaking them to the right and on making 
them lead with the off fore and off hind at a canter, and on making 
them instantly change on to those legs when turning to the right. 
The great difficulty with nearly all ponies is to make them lead 
colleétedly on the off hind leg, and to change on to it instantly when 
turned to the right, at the same moment that they change on to the 
off fore leg. 

ORDER OF LESSONS 


At a Walk 


(1) How to colleé& the pony. 

(2) How to increase the pace. 

(3) How to halt, stopping straight. 

(4) How to turn to the right. 

(5) How to circle right. 

(6) How to rein back. 

(7) How to turn right about on the haunches. 
(8) How to turn to the left. 

(9) How to circle left. 

(10) How to turn left about on the haunches. 

(11) How to passage to the right. 

(12) How to passage to the left. 

(13) How to go with a loose tein at all paces. 

In training a pony, the very lightest possible touch must, as a rule, 
be kept on his mouth, by means of the snaffle. But when the pony 
is performing perfectly, he should be allowed to go with a loose head. 
The perfectly trained polo pony always plays with the reins loose. 


Aids 


(1) To Collect the Pony—Make him stand, walk, trot or canter at 
attention. 
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Make the pony bring his hind quarters well under him by a 
pressure of both thighs. Cause him to flex his jaw, and draw his 
nose in, by a light feeling of the bit rein. 

The pressure of the legs must precede any feeling of the reins. 

(2) To Increase the Pace-—To “walk” from the “halt,” or to 
mettOtumsrom the. wall.” 

Close both thighs and ease both reins, and as soon as the pony 
advances at the desired pace, relax the pressure of the legs, and feel 
the reins again as before. 

(3) Halt.—Say “ Whoa!” in a short sharp voice. Close both 
thighs and feel both reins; at the same time bring the weight of the 
body slightly back. As soon as the pony halts, relax the pressure of 
the legs, and the feeling on the reins. Be careful to stop the pony 
perfectly straight and square to his front in a collected manner, with 
his head in a natural position. 

(4) Right Turn—Close both thighs, to the pony. Draw back the 
left leg, and press the left heel into the pony’s side, in order to prevent 
his haunches from moving to the left ; feel the right side of his mouth, 
press the left rein against his neck. Ponies must be trained to turn 
always on their haunches. 

(5) Circle Right—Colle& the pony. Walk round in a circle, keep- 
ing him walking at attention, keeping him up to his bridle with a 
ptessure of both thighs, pressing the rein lightly on the left side of 
the neck, and if necessary, a Stronger pressure of the drawn-back left 
leg. 

: (6) Rein Back.—The pony must be collected, and then his mouth 
must be felt as an indication for him to step backwards. There must 
never be a dead pull on the mouth, but the tider must lean forward 
and gently feel the reins alternately, according to whichever foot is 
in front. Right rein for off fore, left rein for near fore. At the same 
time the leg on the opposite side from the rein must be drawn back 
and applied, and the word “ back ” uttered in a slow drawling voice. 
Too much must not be tried at once, for it sometimes takes days to 
make a pony tein back a single yard. 

A trained pony should rein back collectedly, perfectly straight 
with his head carried in a natural position. In difficult cases a man 
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on foot can be of great assistance: by walking in front of the pony 
and tapping his shins with a cane. 

(7) Turn Right-about on the Haunches—Apply the aids for the 
halt; tein back a pace; feel the right rein; press the left rein on 
the left side of the neck, strongly apply the drawn-back left leg 
(making use of a blunt spur) so as to make him swing round with 
the off hind leg as the fixed pivot. Shift the weight of the body 
back. 

(8) Reverse the aids of Lesson 4. 

(9) Reverse the aids of Lesson 5. 

(10) Reverse the aids of Lesson 7. 

(11) Passage to the Right—Place the pony at an angle of 45 degrees 
to the side of the school wall or fence; lead him to the right by a 
Stronger feeling of the right rein, at the same time supporting him 
with the left rein. Keep his neck straight, so that he is looking in 
the dire@tion in which he is passaging, make him cross his left feet 
in front of his right feet, by an intermitted pressure of the drawn-back 
left leg, supporting his hind quarters with the right leg, so as to keep 
him at the correct angle of 45 degrees. A cane in the left hand to tap 
him behind the rider’s left leg is often of considerable assistance, 
the reins being held, while the cane is being used, in the right 
hand. 

(12) Passage to the Left——Reverse the aids in Lesson 11. 

(13) Lo go with a Loose Rein in all Paces —I cannot give much advice 
on this difficult art beyond advising that the pony should be walked 
about with the reins hanging loosely ; then the pony should be gently 
trotted, and the pace gradually increased, so that he may understand 
that he has to go at any pace with the reins loose, and that when they 
are tightened he has to reduce his pace propottionately to the tension 
exercised by the reins on the mouthpiece of the bit. 

An excellent exercise for making a pony go with his head loose 
is to canter him and stop him continually, reining back each time he 
Stops for a pace ot two, and then starting him again at a canter. This 
can be done in any open space or on a country road, or in a 
tiding school, and may be done from 50 to 100 times in a single 
morning. 
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ORDER OF LESSONS 


At a Canter 


(1) Colleé& the pony. 

(2) Halt, stop straight from the canter. 

(3) Rein back from the halt. 

(4) To canter on the right circle with the off fore and off hind 
leading. 

(1) From the trot. 
(2) From the walk. 
()errom the halt: 

(5) Halt rein back straight colleGtedly, and start again at the 
canter on off fore and off hind. 

(6) Halt rein back, right-about turn on the haunches, and start 
again at the canter in the opposite direction on the left circle, near 
fore and near hind leading. 

(7) Repeat Lesson 4, but with near fore and near hind leading. 

(8) Repeat Lesson 5, but with near fore and near hind leading 
after turning right-about. 

(9) Halt rein back, left-about turn on the haunches and Start 
again at the canter in the opposite direction, off fore and off hind 
leading. 

(10) Repeat Lesson 8, but with off fore and off hind leading. 

(11) Figure of 8. 


Aids at a Canter 


(1) Colleé& the pony. 
(2) Halt from the canter. Same as at a walk. 
(3) Rein back from the halt. 
(4) To canter on the tight circle with the off fore and off hind 
leading from the trot, walk, halt and rein back. 
Trot round in a right-hand circle. 
(1) Sit down in the saddle. | 
(2) Turn his head slightly to the left. 
(3) Feel both reins, the left more strongly. 
(4) Lean a little back and to the left. 


1.M.O. 
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(5) Apply the drawn-back left leg and heel, with a blunt spur 
(mote or less sh arply as tequited) and shout “ Hup ” 
in a sharp short voice. 

This brings his right shoulder in front, which is aghfened by the 
weight of the body Beit shifted back and to the left, and he will 
naturally strike off with the off fore and off hind. 

Do not on any account allow him to strike off with the wrong 
legs; if he does so for a single pace, stop him and make him start off 
again from the trot. Never till he is properly broken try to make 
him change his legs at a canter. ‘This must never be attempted till his 
muscles behind are in such order that he changes naturally and 
collectedly, or too much work will be thrown on the mouth and he 
will sprawl round disconnettedly, and there is great risk of spoiling 
his mouth. It must be remembered that the hind quarter muscles 
must be trained, and that the pony must be well balanced or there 
will be great risk of damaging his mouth. 

Keep on at this lesson every day till he strikes off naturally with 
the off fore and off hind. It is a good plan to canter on all round a 
big field, making constant right-hand circles till he does it comfort- 
ably and easily, then gradually reduce the size of the circles till he 
will do it colleétedly with a loose head. The size of the circle 
can be eventually so reduced as to be almost a turn about on the 
centre. 

This lesson can be carried on till the pony will do it comfortably 
and easily from the walk, halt and rein back. It is advisable at first to 
always make the pony canter straight on, leading only with the off 
fore and off hind. So this lesson can be continued in a field or on a 
country toad; in fact, whenever the pony is taken out for a ride, his 
education can be continued from the time he leaves the stable till his 
return. 

(5) Halt, rein back straight collectedly, and start again at the 
canter, off fore and off hind leading. This exercise can be carried on 
at the same time as Lesson 4, and in the same manner. 

Lessons 4 and 5 will often take weeks of patient work. 

Lessons 6, 7, 8, 9 and ro can then be proceeded with ; they will 
all come easily as soon as Lessons 4 and 5 ate mastered. 
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All the aids have already been explained. 

(11) Figure of 8.—The figure of 8 is really only a change from 
the circle to the right, to the circle to the left and vice versd ; but it is 
absolutely essential that these changes must be made comfortably, 
collectedly and easily with a loose rein. The pony must never be 
forced into it, so at the beginning of this lesson, when the turn is 
made, the pony should always be pulled back into a trot and made 
(by the aids already explained) to strike off with the near fore 
and near hind. Gradually he will learn that the moment he 
makes the turn he must change and lead on the inside legs of the 
citcle. 

If a young pony is cantering on the right circle and he is forced 
into changing at a canter, he is sure to go disconnectedly unless 
(which is rare) he does it naturally. It is, as a rule, for reasons already 
explained, easy to make him change to the left, but difficult to make 
him change to the right. 

If when changing at a canter he makes a mistake, as he often will, 
and only change in front and not behind, he must be instantly checked, 
brought back for a pace or two to the trot, and started again on the 
same citcle. ‘That is, if he has been turned to the left and has not 
changed both legs, he must be made to trot a pace or two, and then 
Start again on the left circle and wce versa. 

My experience is that a pony’s temper is much less likely to get 
upset if he is taken round a big field than if he is kept continually 
citcling in one spot, and if possible different fields should be used on 
different days. 

For preliminary work, and indeed constantly afterwards, a 
tiding school or open-air ménege is invaluable; but a great deal 
of open-air work is essential, too. The best kind of place I know 
to train a pony is in Richmond Park, or in some big space of that 
kind. 

The training of a pony should be continued whenever he is taken 
out fot a ride in the country, even along the country toads. Hard 
motot toads are, of course, dangerous, because they are slippery ; but 
on all bye-roads one can canter down the middle of the road at about 
six miles an hour, leading chiefly in the off fore and off hind, and be 
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training the pony all the time, and one can change him at a canter 
when he is well broken. 

Opening and shutting gates and quietly hacking about country 
roads and farms is excellent training. 


BREAKING THE PoNy TO STICK AND BALL 


When the pony is perfeétly quiet with a stick, then, and only then, 
should we begin tapping the ball about at a walk. 

With a nervous pony, this may take a long time before the hand 
can be raised to make a hit. Gradually the strokes may be made more 
Strongly, and back-handets may be tried, and near side strokes. 
When the pony is thoroughly broken at a walk, one may increase the 
pace to a jog-trot, canter and increase the pace proportionately as 
progress is made. If possible, have another pony as company, and 
to lead him. Ponies ate trained much more easily in company. Use 
several balls when cantering, and go from one to the other; if the 
field is rough, take no notice when a ball is missed. The head should 
be left loose, particularly when striking the ball. Beginners are very 
apt to jab the pony in the mouth when striking the ball if they have a 
feel on the mouth at the moment of striking. 

The pony should be ridden right up to the ball, and the rider 
must sit straight and square in the saddle, keeping him well up to the 
ball with a pressure of the left drawn-back leg. 

Frequent causes of making ponies shy off the ball are :— 

(x) A jab in the mouth. 

(2) The rider leaning to the right and touching him with the right 
heel. 

(3) Pulling the pony’s head with the right hand, instead of 
using only the pressure of the rein on the neck with the left 
hand. 

After hitting a back-hander, the pony should be turned right and 
left-about alternately, so that the pony never knows which way he 
will turn till after the ball is hit. 

As his education progresses, the pony should be taken out in 
company, and should be taught at a canter to meet other ponies, pass 
and repass other ponies, tide off and circle in and out of other ponies, 
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crossing them, stopping and turning in company. ‘hen cantering 
games; two or three aside, may be played. 

The pace is gradually increased, and by being brought on gradually 
in this manner, there is no reason why the pupil should ever become 
a puller. But he must not be put into a fast game till he is absolutely 
broken in cantering games and at a fast pace by himself. 


CHAPIER XX 
HINTS TO YOUNG POLO PLAYERS 
By Lord Wodehouse 


ITTING.—First and foremost, a polo player must have a 

suitable stick. So many players start polo with a stick which 

is too heavy for them, under the erroneous impression that 
a heavy stick will drive a long ball. 

Provided the stroke is properly timed, a player can get just as far 
with a moderately light stick as with a heavy one, and can hit very 
much quicker. This is one of the most important points in hitting. 

A good polo player should hit as quickly as a snake strikes, and 
no one can hit quickly with a heavy stick. At present three of the 
longest hitters playing are Milburn, Hitchcock, and Lacey. All three 
players hit quickly ; there is no dwelling on the stroke. 

The two Waterbury Brothers, the two Grenfells, Captain Noel 
Edwards, Captain Cheape, Colonel Ritson, who were all absolutely 
first-class exponents of the game, hit the same way. Walter Buck- 
master, probably the finest and most finished polo player that England 
has ever produced, was a very quick striker, though he had such a 
strong wrist that he played with, what I should consider, a very heavy 
and stiff stick. I have never seen any player time all his strokes so 
perfectly as he did. : 

We now come to the length of the stick. I am most strongly of 
opinion that a player should play with as long a stick as he can 
comfortably use. He wants to hit all round his pony as far as he can 
possibly reach. He does not want to restri&t his radius of hitting, 
and I am convinced that it is an absolute fallacy that a man can hit 
more accurately with a short stick. There are so many strokes which 
are topped, mis-hit, and mis-timed with a short stick of 50 or 51 inches, 
which would be hit correétly with a 52 or 53. 


The forward strokes, under the pony’s neck on both sides, and 
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the pulled or cut back-handers, are very much easier to execute if the 
player has a 52 or 53 stick. 
I am allowing for the player being mounted on a pony which 
stands about 15 hands in its shoes, and playing on a hard ground. 
The stick which, to my mind, is as near ideal as any one can find 
» is 52 or 53 inches in length, according to the size of the pony. The 
head is 93 inches, cigar shape, bamboo root. The head weighs 62 


LORD WODEHOUSE ON “ PIGEON." igre 
ounces. The stick weighs on the average 17} ounces. I would 
recommend a fairly stiff stick. 

When hitting the ball, the stick must be gripped tight. The stroke 
must be followed through as in golf. The shoulders should be wide 
open, the body slightly turned from the waist outward towards the 
side on which the stroke is being made. The wrist should be open 
and the hand back. The arm at the moment of impact should be 
straight from the shoulder to the hand. 
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The ball should never be hit when the elbow is bent. 

The head should be kept down and the eye on the ball from the 
moment the player starts riding to hit the ball till the ball has been 
struck and left the stick. This is perhaps the most important point 
of all in hitting, and incidentally it disconcerts the opposing 
playets. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TWELVE PRINCIPAL SHOTS AND THE 
POSITION OF THE BALL IN EACH. 


When an opponent who is either riding in to meet you, or is 
coming in at an angle, sees you with your head down and your eyes 
glued on the ball, he knows that whatever he does you do not intend 
to leave your line, and that if he doesn’t want to be knocked over, he 
had better pull out. 
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There ate fourteen different strokes, which any one who wishes 
to become a first-class polo player has got to master. 

Three off-side forward, (a) the pull, (2) the straight forward, and 
(c) the cut. 

Three off-side back, (d) the pullunderthe pony’s tail, (¢) the straight 
back, and (f) the cut. 

I myself am a believer in the back-hand stroke without the pre- 
liminary wind-up. The stick should be raised as the player is riding 
at the ball, and the ball should be hit at a spot about 2 feet behind the 
player’s heel. 

For the pull under the tail, the pony’s head should be turned just 
as the player commences his downward stroke. 

For the cut, the ball should be struck when it is praCtically level 
with the rider’s foot and wide of the pony. 

There is also a back-hand shot which at times is very useful to 
get one out of difficulties if the ball is directly in front of the pony 
and the player is being ridden off on the near side. This is an off-side 
shot under the pony’s neck, which if struck corre@ly goes back on 
the near side of the pony, and corresponds to a cut neat-side back- 
hander. 

The player has to lean well up. his pony’s neck, and try to hit 
the ball when the ball is about a foot in front of his pony’s near fore, 
the head of the stick being turned well over from right to left at the 
commencement of the stroke. 

This stroke requires a lot of practice, and the player must be 
leaning well forward if he wants to bring it off effectively. 

Then we have the three near side forward strokes, (g) the pull 
under the pony’s neck, (4) the straight forward shot, and (2) the cut, 
all of which must be played when the ball is 2 feet in front of the 
playet’s toe, and which if practised sufficiently a player can get con- 
siderable length with. Few people realise how far their strokes can 
catty if the ball is correctly struck. 

We then have the three back-hand near-side shots, (/), (&) and (/), 
for all of which, if they are to get any distance, the player must lean 
well out from the pony, putting all his pressure on his left foot, and 
drawing back his right foot some way up his pony’s right flank, at 
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the same time turning his body from the hips well to the left, and 
looking over his left shoulder after he has finished his shot. 

There is one other shot which may be useful at times when being 
tidden on the near side, which is a forward push: half shot, played 
level with the pony’s head on the sear side, this shot being made 
from the elbow as an off-side forward half shot is made. The player 
has to lean well forward in the saddle to play this shot cortedtly. 


(W. Rouch.) 


THE ENGLISH POLO TEAM OF 1921. 
Left to right : Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, Major F. W. Barrett, Major V. N. Lockett 


(Captain), and Lord Wodehouse. ‘ 

To make all these strokes effectively, the player must have learned 
the correét seat in polo. 

Devereux Milburn describes it exaétly and very clearly in an 
atticle he wrote entitled “‘ The Science of Hitting in Polo.” These 
ate his words: “ Another most important factor in hitting is the 
brace, from which the stroke is made. I use the word brace, for 
want of a better term. It corresponds to the stance in golf. It 
consists in hitting from the feet in the stirrups, braced by the knees 
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and the inside of the thighs against the saddle, and the feeling 
should be that of hitting from the stirrup irons rather than from 
chesseat. 

Practice—This should be the main aim of all polo players, young 
and old. They should endeavour to practise all the year round, and 
this can be done by any polo player who lives in the country or in 
London. Richmond Park is open for practice all the year round, and 
is a first-rate spot for schooling or knocking about, even in the winter. 

It is constant practice and nothing else which makes a first-class 
polo player. No one was a firmer believer in this theory than Walter 
Buckmaster, and few English players have practised more. Why are 
our Indian Cavalry Officers and English Cavalry Officers in India 
usually far better players than those at home? Because they practise 
all the year round. 

Half an hour a day all through the winter is invaluable. Never 
mind if the ground is rough or muddy, never mind what the weather 
is ; try to get out with a stick and ball as often as possible. 

I have coached a certain number of young players, and as long as 
they would follow out my ideas as regards practice, they have in- 
variably improved a goal or two goals in a season. 

Never tire the wrist by over practice; always stop whenever you 
feel your wrist getting tired. Never hit the ball hard on rough ground 
when it is lying in a hole. If necessary, tee it up if you want to 
practise a certain shot. It is most important that your wrist should 
never be unnecessarily strained. 

To keep your wrist, forearms and fingers in good condition, and 
yout grip as strong as possible, light Indian clubs and grip dumb-bells 
ate invaluable. Bending exercises to keep the body supple are of the 
greatest importance. Great cate should be taken of your hands, 
shins, and legs. Comfortable clothes should be worn, boots and 
breeches not too tight. Spurs should rarely be used. 

One of the chief reasons for our non-improvement over here is 
that so many of our players improve a little at the end of a season, 
don’t have a stick in their hands all winter and spring, start playing 
in a wet May, take six weeks to get back their form of last season, 
and then stop, no further improvement being made. 
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If I had my way I would like to see every young polo player, 
and especially officers in the Army, put through a polo course. First 
shown the tight way to hit the ball and ride, and then later on made 
to pass a test of all fourteen shots at a gallop, marks being given for 
each shot. I would also include a test of taking a ball down the 
ground, and hitting a goal on both sides of the pony, marks being 
given for style and time ; hitting out from behind, marks being given 
for length and direction ; free hitting at goal from 60 and 4o yards, 
competent judges being employed. 

I believe tests of this sort could be arranged in many cavalry 
regiments, schools of equitation, and polo clubs. There is in this 
country a complete dearth of instruction for young players in the 
elementary Stages of polo. They are all instruéted to ride well, to 
jump well, to school a horse or a pony, in horsemastership, veterinary 
knowledge; but when it comes to hitting a polo ball and the ta¢tics 
of the game, that is left to chance. We need polo professionals or 
keen amateurs to instruct the young players. 

Tactics —We will first take the four positions of the field, 
beginning with No. 1. 

A good No. 1 has tremendous scope. He can make himself 
extremely objectionable to a back if he sets his mind to it. If he is a 
good horseman and well mounted, he can at times completely 
obliterate the back, make him look silly, and very likely make him 
lose his temper. He also will get many chances of picking up the 
ball and scoring goals if he can manage to keep half a length off-side 
of the back in attack, and a neck on-side of him in defence, which 
latter position will usually prevent the back coming through with a 
wet sail, A really clever No. 1 will on many occasions force the back 
to chase him if he is well supported by his No. 2, and there is nothing 
a back dislikes more. 

No. 2 should remember that though his business is chiefly to 
attack, he should always come back with his opposing No. 3 in 
defence. Sit Frederick Freake, Major A. H. Williams and Captain 
C. T. I. Roark have been, and are, all excellent examples of how this 
position should be played. 

Nos, 1 and 2 should be interchangeable, and remain in whatever 
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position they find themselves until they can automatically return to 
their original positions. The same thing applies to No. 2 and No. 3, 
and No. 3 and back. 

Nos. 1 and 2 should always endeavour when centteing a ball 
from the boards under their ponies’ tails in front of the enemy’s goal, 
to put the ball well back, so that their own No. 3 and back, who are 
coming down the middle of the field behind, have time to place them- 
selves for a shot at goal. 

No. 3 must be continually changing with both his No. 2 and his 
back. 

At times of attack, the No. 2 will hit a back-hander from the side 
to the centre. The No. 3 will dash in on the line of it, and for a few 
seconds the No. 2 will drop back into No. 3’s place. 

At times in defence, the No. 3 will hit a back-hander to the side, 
and his back will turn and go up on it, leaving the No. 3 to take his 
place temporarily. 

In attack in the enemy’s half, all back-handers should be hit 
towards the goal and the centre of the ground; in defence in one’s 
own half, back-handers should be hit to the side lines. If there is a 
general agreement in a team to do this whenever possible, it will add 
gteatly to the efficiency of the team, and each player will know where 
to expect the ball to come to. 

The No. 3 is the pivot of the side, and he has got to use his judg- 
ment as to how much he shall join in the attack, but he must at all 
times cover his back and never turn till the back’s back-hander has 
been hit, and must always be able to cover his back if the back gallops 
in to meet the ball. A back who knows that his No. 3 will always 
cover him will meet the ball and hit it three times out of four, because 
he will have confidence, and know that if he misses his No. 3 will be 
covering him. 

The back’s main thoughts should be defence, to prevent goals 
being hit against him; but, at the same time, if he has a reliable No. 3 
who knows his job, he should go in with confidence to meet the 
easy balls going up to him, and either put them well up to his two 
forwards with forward shots or go right through himself and try 
fot a goal. 
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In hitting out from behind, he should try to mask the direction 
of his shot till the last moment. He should have a perfect under- 
Standing with the other three members of the side as to where they 
ate going to place themselves on the hit-out. These-positions are all 
dependent on the positions on the back line from which the ball is 
hit out. A back should always gallop at his back-handers, whether 
the opposing No. 1 is near him or not. 

In the throw-in, provided it is in or towards the centre of the 
field, the back should place himself about fifteen yards directly in 
reat of his No. 3 and about two yards nearer his own goal line than 
his forwards. | 

On the throw-in, he should canter towards the scrimmage, and 
be ready to hit the ball if it comes through or to turn and defend his 
goal if the other side gets it. 

He should never be caught in such a position that he allows an 
opponent a clear run to the goal. 

The most dangerous thing a back can do is to go after the ball on 
the throw-in, and have the other side beat him to it; for unless his 
No. 3 is turned and in a position to get back immediately, the 
opponents are sure to have a shot at goal. 

Team Play—A great player on a great team, when asked whether 
his team had any combinations of play or set methods of attack or 
defence that they tried to adhere to, said: “No, the game is too fast 
to do anything like that, but we interchange positions all the time, 
and always try to place our shots so that one of our own side can get 
the ball or has the best chance of it ; and we never, ify we can help it, 
leave an opponent uncovered.” 

These few words sum up team play in polo about as well as any 
can. 

It sounds very easy, but only those who have played know how 
hard it is. 

An ideal team should be all interchangeable. The watchword of 
all polo players should be—* go hard.” Bring the spirit of Rugby 
football into the game of polo. Close with your man quickly, and 
give him a good bump as you do it. Never stop galloping. It is a 
game that can be played hard, but at the same time perfedtly fairly 
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and cleanly. Never lose your temper, but at the same time cultivate 
the offensive spirit and keep it all through the game. 

Don’t swear, either at your side or at your opponents. Keep 

yout mouth shut as much as possible. The captain of the team 

_ should be the only player to give orders or criticise. The rest of the 
team should confine their remarks to “leave it”? or “ take it.” 

Never stop trying till the final bell rings. Many an apparently 
hopeless game has been pulled out of the fire at the last moment. 

And in victory or defeat remember Kipling’s well-known lines, 
and learn “to meet with triumph or disaster, and treat those two 
imposters just the same.” 
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CHAPTER XX] 
BREEDS AND TYPES OF CHILDREN’S PONIES 
By Silvia Hunloke 


ERHAPS the greatest variety among ponies is found in 
children’s mounts. Let us first of all try to give a few ideas 
as to various breeds as a possible help to selection. We will 
take as a Starting point the Shetland Pony, which is a very popular 


(Sport and General Press Agency.) 
MRS, HUNLOKE DRIVING HER SHETLAND PONY ‘“‘ ROSINA ”” AT THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 
This pony was-a winner in 1924 and 1925) in harness classes. 


breed amongst the very tiny children. This little pony is. really a 
good mount if properly mouthed and bitted, but being naturally a 
very quiet pony, little attention is, as a rule, paid to this. They are 
perhaps inclined to get a bit fat, and consequently broad when 


turned out, but this can soon be got off by keeping them in for a few 
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houtsaday. The faét of their being so near the ground gives children 
every confidence, as it is not far to fall, and they know that they 
would seldom get hurt, and so treat their riding rather as a joke. 
Welsh Ponies are, perhaps, the “plum” of the mountain breeds 
for children’s riding, as they are narrow with good riding shoulders. 
They are good-tempered and have natural riding ation. It is there- 
fore a mistake to encourage the hackney aétion which one sees so 
much of in the Welsh show pony. Ifthe breeders would realise that 


A GOOD TYPE OF SHETLAND, 


driving is, alas, almost a thing of the past, they would be the first to 
admit this, and breed for riding. 

Dartmoor Ponies ——I have not had much to do with these ponies 
as a pute breed, but some of my best ponies, with which I have shown 
and won, have been out of a Dartmoor mare by a thoroughbred or 
polo pony sire. I consider this far and away the best cross to get a 
really good blood pony of hunter type, and that is what we want in 
the children’s riding classes at the shows, the standard of which is 
extremely high. 

New Forest Ponies —Although pratically brought up rege 
these ponies, Iam not a great lover of them. They are usually rather 
a weedy-looking pony, narrow chested, cow hocked, and short of 
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bone; but with all these faults they are very reliable mounts for 
children, and are wonderfully sure-footed, and will carry you safely 
over any rough ground, and have a natural instin& for avoiding bogs. 

Exmoor Ponies, in my opinion, have too much life in them for the 
ordinary child, and have not the right disposition for children 
generally. They are sturdy, hardy ponies, and take a lot more 
breaking and handling than the majority of ponies ; you cannot get 
to the bottom of them, and I have seen them carrying farmers out 


MOS ~ x 
(Sport and General Press A gency.) 
MRS. HUNLOKE’S WELSH PONY FILLY “‘ PEGGY O’NEIL,.” 

A winner at the National Pony Show. 


with the Devon and Somerset, quite ro or 11 Stone, and come home 
full of go. ; 

There are, of course, many ponies of no particular breeding which 
make good ponies for children’s riding. The great thing is to get a 
narrow pony with good shoulders, and one that moves straight, 
not close in front, as I always think a rider can get a far worse fall by 
reason of its pony falling than if kicked off. 

Feeding is another very important item in regard to the child’s 
tiding mount. Too much corn goes to their head ; practically they 
can do without any if given good hay, bran, etc. 


2 (W. Rouch.) 
“ CINDERS.” MISS JUDY FORWOOD UP. 


By the thoroughbred horse Ardoon out of a Welsh pony mate. 
Winner of several firsts. 


CHAP FER saat 
TRAINING AND SHOWING CHILDREN’S PONIES 
By Captain Eric Forwood 


RAINING for Showing —The enormous improvement in 

juvenile riding, and the great enthusiasm of children in these 

times for riding in the show ring, has increased the classes 
for ponies at every show, and it is not uncommon to find as many 
as three classes at small and big shows devoted to the younger 
generation, and such classes range in height from 12 hands to 14.2. 
In consequence of this, it takes a really good quality pony, and well 
trained, to have any chance of success. 

It is more difficult to train children’s ponies than hacks or 
hunters, as, owing to their size, it cannot be done by experienced 
nagsmen on account of their weight, and it is rare to find a child 
who has the knowledge of how to balance a pony and make it lead 
on either leg. 

Though the same methods apply to ponies as have been already 
described in previous chapters dealing with hacks and polo ponies, 
I write the following suggestions for the inexperienced parent 
who has a nice quality pony that has been broken but not finished : 

To start with, keep the pony in a field near home, so that one can 
go out and catch it and handle it very frequently, and get it so that 
it will follow the child about by giving it sugar or a crust of bread, 
etc. Drive it in long reins as often a day as possible, for a short time 
so as not to tire it. If you get a pony tired his mouth gets “ wooden,” 
and he gets unbalanced. When lunging or driving the pupil in long 
reins, put the riding or bridle reins under the two flaps of the saddle, 
having previously crossed the reins over the pony’s withers—this 
prevents the pony from getting its head too low—then keep the pony 
working to the right. To get the pony used to leading with its off- 


leg is essential, as all horses prefer to lead with the near, and at shows 
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horses and ponies are nearly always sent round the ring right-handed. 
We therefore always work our ponies almost entitely on the off-leg 
at the canter and gallop. Stop it evety citcle or so, and back it a 
few strides to balance it, and start again, occasionally making it stand 
still with no one at its head. 

When the pony will lead on the off-leg, back, and stand still, the 
child must be taught the rudiments of making it lead on either leg 
when on its back. It must be balanced and have its head up, not 
against its chest, and for this the child must hold the hands up higher 
ot lower, depending on where the pony has its head. If the head is 
low, the hands must be up, if high, low ; its chin should not be against 
ot near its chest; the neck should be bent slightly, high up, not half- 
way down. 

To make the pony lead on the off-legs, make it trot in a right- 
hand circle with the near rein slightly shorter than the off, pressing 
the left heel, or kicking, if necessary, against the pony’s side, just 
behind the girth, making it break into a canter. If it leads on the 
near, Stop it at once and start again. The child will soon get to know 
by the “ feel ”’ which leg it is on. 

A most important item in the preparation of ponies for showing 
is the feeding. A show pony must have sufficient “ go ” in him to 
give a good show, but not enough to make him restless and foolish. 
The amount of corn given depends entirely upon the disposition of 
the particular pony and the child who is to ride it. 

In showing ponies or horses, the rider is almost as important as 
the pony. There are a few easily remedied faults which I continually 
see in these classes at shows. The chief one is that as soon as some 
of the children get in the ring, they forget that it is the pony that is 
being judged, not themselves. They either sit like a trooper on 
parade, rigid and stiff, or look at the onlookers in the stand, instead 
of keeping one eye on their pony and other competitors, to ensure 
not getting in a bunch ; and the other on the judge, so that the child 
can have his mount going smoothly and giving its best show when 
the judge is looking at it. 

Teaching a Child to Ride—I have been asked by a great many 
people how Judy, my daughter, was taught, and as she is now very 
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useful on polo ponies, hacks, hunters, show jumpers, and can ride 
Steeplechasers a good two-mile school over fences, my method has, 
in her case at any rate, proved successful, for all these various kinds 
of ponies and horses want different handling and riding. 

She was given a very small quiet pony at the age of seven and a 
half, a bridle and piece of thick felt with circingle. She had to learn 
to vault on without assistance, which is easy when one gets the 
knack. After she had ridden about quietly by herself for a few days, 
the reins were taken off and the pony put on a short lunging rein 
and walked round in a circle both ways, and as the pupil got to lean 
inwards or the way the pony was going, just as on a bicycle, I in- 
creased the pace until she could balance herself well when the pony 
Stopped short and went in the opposite direction, only going for a 
minute or two at a time, so as not to get her legs tired. ‘The pony’s 
mane should be hogged, otherwise the child will instinctively hold 
on by it instead of depending on its legs and balance. My daughter 
was not allowed stirrups for exa@ly twelve months, and when given 
- them, asked if she need use them. 

I never let her ride any pony that was in the least likely to run 
away, as nothing frightens any horseman, to say nothing about 
children, more than being bolted with. Being kicked off or rolling 
off at a slow pace is nothing, but being bolted with is a nightmare, 
and not easily forgotten. I always watched for faults or wrong 
position of seat or hands, and corrected them at once. A chief fault 
is gtipping with the back of the knee, and toes pointing to the ground. 
After the twelve months on a felt pad it was plain sailing, the more 
advanced methods, such as use of legs, hands, telling her when the 
pony was on the wrong leg, or when to kick the pony to make it 
take off at tree-logs or wee fences or ditches. The pupil must never 
be allowed to get slack or careless, or let the pony go as it likes. 

I have found the forward seat for jumping very much easier 
for the child than sitting back, owing to their weakness of leg and 
lack of grip ; if they are told to sit back the action of the pony jumping 
sends them still further back, and they either support themselves on 
the reins or fall off behind. For the first lessons insist on the pupil 
placing one hand on either side of the pony’s neck and not raising 
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them until after the pony has landed; when he can do this get him 
to kick the pony when it should take off; this can be done by the 
mentor standing close to the jump saying “kick” when the pony 
ought to take off; this not only makes the pony jump at the moment 
that the pupil expeés it to, but also the a@ion of kicking tightens the 
pupil’s legs on the pony at the critical moment of taking off; the 
pupil will very soon get to feel the tight moment to close his legs 
and kick without being told. . 
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GHAR TER XXIII 
SHOW JUMPING 
By Lieut.-Colonel Geoffrey Brooke 


EFORE commencing these notes on show jumping, I should 
Bi: to say that there is no great difficulty about riding a show 
jumper, or training one, though the aétual schooling necessi- 
tates a certain amount of patience. Needless to say, it is preferable 
to start on a horse with an even temperament, and one which gives 
his rider a good feel when jumping a small fence. Two essentials, 

however, must be thoroughly understood and adhered to :— 

(a) Balance of the horse. 
(2) Balance of the rider himself. 
Let us first consider the former. To enable a horse to perform 
successfully as a show jumper he must be able to control his own 
balance in the way that is most advantageous to himself. In the first 
place he should approach the fence collectedly, that is, he must not 
be fully extended or disunited, but moving at an even pace, #.e., a 
collected canter, with his hocks well under him so that they are in 
such a position when required to propel him over the fence. Natu- 
tally, a horse can jump when he is fully extended, but in this case he 
must invariably stand back at his fences to avoid crashing into them, 
and under these conditions is more likely to hit the top of the fence ; 
whereas, if he is approaching it at a colleéted pace he will not have 
undue forward propulsion, is able to pull himself together and propel 
himself upwards over a considerable height. 

The horse’s balance is affected by the position of his hind legs 
and the carriage of his head. If the head is too high, even though 
the hind legs may be well underneath the body on taking off, he 
may jump freely, but cannot exert the proper muscles of his loins. 
He may in all probability strike the fence with his hind legs, and in 


extreme cases land on all fours. 
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Nay 
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From this we arrive at the conclusion that although the hind legs 
must be kept as far as possible under the centre of gravity, the head 
must be allowed to extend to enable free aétion of the hocks, loins 
and fore-limbs, and also to give the horse the best opportunity of 
gauging his distance from the fence. It will now be found that he 
will come right at the fence, can easily give his first tip-up of the fore- 
hand with the fore-legs, when the weight will be transferred to the 
hind limbs which, being well forward, are in the best position to 


THE ENGLISH TEAM WHO WON THE PRINCE OF WALES’ CUP AT OLYMPIA IN 1927. 


Only making an aggregate of five faults in the two rounds. From left to 
right: Captain H. Muir on “Sea Count,” Colonel Malise Graham on 
““ Broncho,” and Captain E. B. de Fonblanque on ‘‘ War Baby,” 


propel the whole mass upwards over the fence, and having the freedom 
of his head when the body leaves the ground he can raise without 
difficulty his hind legs so as to clear the fence. 

With regard to the rider’s seat and balance, the two points to 
consider are assistance to the horse end his own balance during the 
actual process of jumping. We will assume that the rider is bringing 
his horse up to the fence at a collected canter ; by not allowing the 
horse to extend himself now he just keeps him back on his hocks. 
Two ot three lengths from the fence the rider lowers his hands, 
giving the horse a freer rein, but of course keeping conta& with his 
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mouth. ‘This enables the horse slightly to lower his head, get full 
play of his loins, more easily to judge his distance and, if necessary, 
lengthen his stride. 

The rider gives his horse the so-called “ office”? to jump in 
accordance with its temperament. Young horses generally want a 
little driving at the last length; in this case the rider will close his 


(Sport and General Press Agency.) 
CAPTAIN E. B, DE FONBLANQUE, WHO WAS ONE OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
EAM WHICH WON AT NICE, 1927. 


An example of a horse having taken-off too soon and the tider not 
being left behind. 

legs at the stride before the take-off, and again deliberately at the 
take-off stride. Again, some horses require to be driven well into 
their bridles right up to the time they take off, whereas others merely 
requite the rider to sit still and give them their heads. 

_ The rider must now lean forward as the horse takes off, otherwise 
he will be what is called “ left behind,” the horse appearing to jump 
away from him. By not getting forward in time with the take-off 


ad 
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of his horse, his weight is thrown back on its loins, with the result 
that the horse’s mouth and balance are interfered with in mid-air. 
On a perfeétly trained horse the rider may approach the fence leaning 
slightly forward, so that he can be certain of getting further forward 
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CAPTAIN J. H. DUDGEON ON “‘ SILVER HOE.” 
An illustration of the weight being off the back of the saddle and 


the hands being kept low. 
as his horse rises off its forehand. The weight is thus off the back of 
the saddle and carried at a fixed point—roughly, about the D’s of the 
Stirrup leathers. The rider should be holding the greater part of his 
weight on his thighs and knees, thus permitting the lower part of 
his leg to be free to drive on his horse if necessary. 
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As the horse raises himself the rider has already inclined his body 
forward with the movement of his horse, because he wishes to assist 
him. As the hind quarters are raised the weight is still kept off the 
back of the saddle, reducing the effort of propulsion upwards from 
the hind limbs. As the hind limbs are coming up, when the horse 
is in mid-air, he is preparing and balancing himself to land. For this 
purpose his head must be free, and if necessary the rider must be 
prepared to give him more rein. It is easier for him to do this if he 
is now not sitting back; in faét, it is not necessary for him to sit 
back at all when show jumping. Raising his seat from the back part 
of the saddle prevents the 
rider from feeling any con- 
cussion from the horse’s 
efforts, should he have 
jumped awkwardly, and 
consequently he will not 
jetkmiais genotse On. the 
mouth. 

The hands should be 
kept low the whole time, 
and the horse should not - 


be pulled up abruptly on 


4 : : AN EXAGGERATED EFFORT TO ENABLE THE HORSE TO 
landing see Lins keeping con- CLEAR THE FENCE WITH HIS HIND LEGS BY THROW- 
fiGwith the hotse canouth ING THE REINS TO HIM AND LEANING FORWARD. 


is vaguely talked of and seldom understood. 

In the case of a horse with a very light mouth and perfeé balance 
it can be collected with the slightest feeling of the fingers on the reins, 
and contact is maintained by the weight of the reins, #¢., impet- 
ceptible contact. 

With the horse that is “ bit-shy,” behind his bit, or one inclined 
to land on his hind legs, I should prefer to see the rider “‘ throw the 
reins at him” to impress on him that he can use his head and neck ; 
whereas with a horse taking a fairly strong hold and carrying his 
head low, a firm, level feeling of the reins must be maintained. 

It is not advisable to ride too long when show jumping. The 
heel should be pressed down and the sole of the foot turned very 
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slightly outwards. It will then be found that pressure on the stirrups 
will assist to force the knees closer to the saddle, thus strengthening 
the rider’s seat. 

The main points with regard to the seat are :— 

(1) The weight during the actual jump is fixed roughly over the 
horse’s centre of gravity (this is, of course, only approximate, as the 
centre of gravity shifts during locomotion), which helps the horse 
to balance himself. Under these conditions he should jump as well 
as when free. 

(2) The lower part of the legs are free to be applied to the horse 
to increase impulsion if required. 

(3) It is easy to give the horse more rein if necessary, also to give 
him the office at the right moment. 

(4) There is small likelihood of interfering with the horse’s 
balance by inadvertently touching his mouth. 

(5) The horse’s hind quarters are free; he can easily raise his 
forehand if the position of the weight carried is constant. 

(6) The rider can keep his weight forward as the hind legs are 
clearing the fence. 

(7) He can never be jumped off or be unseated by a horse taking 
off prior to his anticipation. His seat should be just off the saddle ; 
he does not feel the concussion he would if sitting down in the saddle. 

Schooling. —The first lessons may be given without a man on the 
horse’s back. Horses may be driven or led over small obstacles. 
These obstacles must invariably be solid ; their main purpose is to 
give the horse absolute confidence, but at the same time a healthy 
respect for his fences. Much can be done by rewarding the horse 
when he has jumped by giving him carrots or a handful of oats. 

The circular manége or free lane is an excellent means for starting 
the jumper. The fences should be movable, so that the height can 
be regulated, and of various types. It is a good plan for horses that 
appear to bungle their fences, and are unable to judge their distance 
properly, to place a bar 1 foot high, seven yards from the obstacle ; 
the horse will then, whilst at the canter, have to jump the bar, take 
one stride, and then jump the obstacle. It also helps to balance a 
young horse that may be inclined to rush, if one puts a series of bars 
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seven yards apart, and perhaps one at four yards from the fence ; in 
the latter space the horse will not take an extra stride, but will eer 
to change his legs and jump. 


TWO GOOD EXAMPLES OF ITALIAN JUMPING. 


It is most essential whilst schooling any jumper to avoid all 
possible excitement. The idea is to make the horse negotiate his 
fences as kindly as he would walk down the road. ‘The greatest care 
must be taken not to over-tax his confidence, and never to jump him 
at an unnecessarily big place until he has negotiated with ease and 
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confidence a smaller one. With a nervous horse it may often prove 
useful to have an old horse at hand to give him a lead, but this is 
seldom required if the horse’s nerve and ability are not over-taxed. 
Though a horse may soon be taught to jump aconsiderable height 
free, one must remember that he eventually has to jump with weight 


(W. Rouch.) 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL GEOFFREY BROOKE ON “‘ COMBINED TRAINING.” 


This horse won both the King’s Cup and the Daily Mail 
Championship Cup. 
on his back and must be able to adjust his balance accordingly. It is 
therefore as well, when starting schooling mounted, to commence 
jumping the same small fences which the horse has already jumped 
free, and never attempt to jump a larger fence if the horse has failed 
to jump a small one successfully and with confidence. Jt is equally 
necessary to jump without wings; there is no difficulty about this 
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if the schooling is progressive and the rider starts jumping quite 
small fences (a log on the ground, for instance, or a similar obstacle) 
without any wings. These can gradually be raised, and it will be 
found that it will never occur to a horse to run out. 

For a horse that has to jump in a closed building, like Olympia, 


(W. Rouch.) 
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COLONEL MALISE GRAHAM ON “‘ BRONCHO.” 


This wonderful old horse at the age of 23 put up the best and most consistent 
performance at the 1927 Show that Olympia has ever seen. 


it is a great advantage if he can be schooled in a riding school, so 
that he becomes accustomed to jumping indoors. 

If a horse is found to resent being collected by poking his nose, 
a Standing martingale may be used, when he will learn that he can 
stretch his head out, but not up, and thus get the proper play of his 
loins. 
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It is important that both rider and horse should know each other 
and have complete confidence in themselves. For this reason it is 
inadvisable to put strange riders on horses when they are show 
jumping. 

A common mistake when schooling a show jumper is not to leave 
well alone. If a horse has jumped, say, half-a-dozen fences pet- 
feétly, let him be rewarded and go back to his stable. 

One must remember that in the show ring fences are not solid, 
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Fic. 1. Shows the horse taking off at the right distance from the fence. The fore-legs have 
given the first lift to the body, the weight now being supported by the straightened hind 
limbs, the loin muscles supporting the raised forehand. Taking off from this zone enables 
the horse now to negotiate the fence without undue effort, provided he tucks up his fore-legs. 


and if the horse does not know this he is more likely to put forward 
his best effort ; whereas if he gets accustomed to loose fences he may 
become slovenly and not bother to make a proper effort. 

Though show jumping is an art in itself, it is only a small part in 
the whole art of horsemanship. At the same time, its practice is good 
both for man and horse. 


THe “ TAKE-OFF ” ZONE 


Approximately the distance a horse should take off from a fence 
is: not neater than the height of the fence, and not further than 
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8 feet away from it. Thus, with a fence 4 feet high he has a space 
of 4 feet from which he can comfortably take off. The take-off zone 
is thus reduced as the fence gets higher, and is proportionately 
enlarged with a smaller fence. Consequently greater accuracy in the 
correct distance in taking off is demanded when jumping a very high 
fence. Assuming that the rails here are 4 feet high—then A to B is 
4 feet, and B to C, the take-off zone, is also 4 feet. Horses racing 


Cc 


rp 
Fic. 2. Shows the horse taking off too nearto the fence, the hocks ate not yet fully straightened, 
and in all probability he will strike the fence before completing his spring. 


over fences can afford to take off further back but not closer to their 
fences. On the other hand a horse that is well collected and jumping 
off his hocks may successfully clear an upright fence even if he should 
encroach slightly on the forward zone A B. Also, jumping under 
these conditions he can easily put in a short stride if he is too far away. 
It is for the above reasons that one rides slowly at a high gate or wall. 
In spite of going slowly one need not lose impulsion, if the horse is 
kept collected with his hocks well under him. 
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LIEUTENANT BIZARD (FRANCE) ON “‘PANTIN” AT THE DUBLIN SHOW. 
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LIEUTENANT F, H. BONTECU, U.S.A. ARMY, SCHOOLING HIS HORSE “‘ BALLY MCSHANE,” 
WINNER OF THE KING GEORGE VY. CUP, 1926, 


CHAP LER x XIV 
THE “SHOW - JUMPER 
By Tom Glencross 


[ie show jumper is no particular type of horse. One sees all 


vatieties of horses show jumping to-day, though not all of 
them do so with success. 

At the outset it may as well be said that conformation is no guide 
to a hotse’s jumping abilities. The old racing tag of “ they go in all 
shapes ” applies with equal truth to the show jumper. 

Personally, I prefer a blood horse as a show jumper, because he 
usually is more intelligent, aud is certainly more sensitive than a 
common horse. This, however, is only a personal preference, and 
must not be taken as inferring that a blood horse always makes the 
best show jumper. No more need be said on the subje@ of con- 
formation, as it has little value in determining a horse’s ability to 
jump, but care must be taken not to confuse the word conformation 
with malformation, as it is obviously impossible for a horse which is 
handicapped by physical imperfections to compete with a normally 
constituted horse. 

Coming now to the all-important subject of schooling a horse, it 
is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules in regard to it, for 
some horses need a lot of schooling, while others need very little. 
This remark, of course, applies to the made jumper. To Start a 
novice jumpet’s education, the first task is to make him bridle himself 
ptoperly, and to be handy. A cool-headed horse should be seleéted 
in preference to a hot impetuous one, and a great deal of care should 
be spent in bridling the horse correétly, and getting him balanced 
and on his hocks. 

The first jump the novice should be schooled over is water, and 
he should be taught to jump this properly before attempting to jump 


him over any height. The idea of schooling him over water 
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first is that, not having been previously pulled back on his hocks and 


4 


made to go slow at high stuff, he will not become “ unstuck ”’ at 


being raced at water. 
Having taught him to jump water, the novice’s education over 


“dry” jumps commences, and he should first be taught to jump 
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I do not school my horses over “ fixed” jumps, and vety rarely 
lunge them, but it certainly suits some horses at the present day with 
laths on the jumps. It is almost impossible to school horses for 
knocking off a lath, as they so rarely know when they do so. 


(Sport and General Press Agency.) 


MR. TOM GLENCROSS’ “ RED STAR” AT THE SOMERSET 
COUNTY sHOW. 


With regard to the made horse, the less schooling he has the 
better, as a general rule. More horses are spoilt than are improved 
in the practice field, and show ring riders are not enough in the habit 
of giving their horses credit for knowing that they have jumped 
well. 

When a horse is jumping well, he should be left alone, and not 
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schooled until he lapses into carelessness. The term jumping 
well” does not mean simply leaving the obstacles standing up, but 
a horse must be jumping in a perfectly balanced manner, ace going 
at the pace his rider wants. Perfeét balance cannot be achieved unless 
a horse is propetly mouthed and bridled, and has his head in the 
right position. This, as I have said before, needs a lot of time spent 
on the horse before he is jumped. 

Just as a violinist’s fingers and the bow join to produce harmony, 
so must a rider join with his horse in assisting him to make a good 


ma 


A PRE-WAR GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING A JUMPING 
COMPETITION OVER FIXED JUMPS. 


jump. Given a properly bridled and schooled horse, even he cannot 
be expected to put up much of a show if “ the man up top ” does not 
know how to ride him. The man who knows how to ride is the 
man who places his horse at each jump and, by either pushing him 
on, or pulling him back, at the right time, as circumstances demand, 
enables him to meet the obstacle as he should, and to ae it with 
the minimum amount of effort. 

With regard to riding at water, the prevalent fault among the 
majority of show ting riders is that of over-riding their horses at 
water. A horse is perfectly capable of jumping big water at a 
Striding canter, and at the same time has more chance of meeting it 
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richt and jumping it, if ridden at that pace, than if he is raced off his 
legs at it. 
7 rays ridden all my horses 
Contrary to all accepted ideas, I have always tidden all my 
in Standing martingales, and have achieved considerable success, 
whether round the course, over big water, or high jumping, having 
cleared seven feet on six or seven different occasions, on different 
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horses, each of which was ridden in a standing martingale. As in 
everything, “the old order changes,” and standing martingales are 
now in common use in the show ring, and are also used extensively 
in the hunting field, where at one time they were scorned. Every 
man to his own taste, however, and I would not condemn any one 


because he did not use a standing martingale. They happen to suit 
me, and I stick to them. 


Glisal ON Ee DO.QY/ 
JUDGING AT SHOWS 
By Romer Williams 


SoME Hints FoR YOUNG JUDGES 


I presume the request has been made because I am the oldest 


¢ 


I HAVE been asked to contribute a chapter on “ horse judging.” 


judge “on the market,” and have had over fifty years’ expe- 
rience of the position, though I am bound to say my weight in the 
“ Authors’ Handicap.”’ would be about 5 st. 7 lb. 

My experience has extended over all sorts and conditions of 
horses, and in various countries. As a tule the position of a judge is 
not always the most pleasant. It stands to reason, if an exhibitor pays 
entry fees and incurs expenses connected with the show, he must be 
labouring under the impression that his exhibit is worthy of a prize ; 
for example, say there is a class of ten horses, the owners of the three 
prize-winners ate of the opinion (in the proportion of the placing) 
that the judge is a competent man, the other seven owners may have 
a different view as to his capability. 

It is a peculiar fat that every Englishman who is connected with 
“ horse,” however small the degree, is convinced that he is a judge 
of the animal, and ringside critics during the judging of a class are 
often caustic and drastic in their remarks, forgetting that in their 
position it is impossible to come to a complete judgment, to justify 
which result it is absolutely necessary to be close to the animal, and 
to be able to move in front, behind, and all round it. 

Before judging a class, care must be taken to impress upon your 
mind what the conditions of the class are. Then imagine yourself in 
a dealet’s yard, selecting for yourself the horse most likely to win a 
class of those conditions. When the competitors first come in, make 
them walk round you in a small circle. If the class consists of ladies 
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riding side-saddle and gentlemen riders, let the horses go on the right 
rein, otherwise the ladies’ habits are inclined to foreshorten the horse’s 
shoulder and place them at a disadvantage to the men. 

Naturally, the two most important things to watch at the walk 
are free movement of the shoulder, and that the hind feet should be 
placed in front of the tracks of the fore-feet. Then again at the trot, 


(Sport and General Press Agency.) 
MR, ROMER WILLIAMS AT A MEET OF THE GRAFTON, - 


look for good free action of the shoulder; the horse must point the 
toe with his fore-feet, and not leave his hocks behind. 

Whilst looking at the horses at these two paces, you will find 
much of the class to eliminate, and will thus be able to seleét those 
from which the winners are likely to be drawn, and so have fewer to 
concentrate on at the canter and the gallop. It is unnecessary to say 
that at the canter and gallop you should, of course, look again for the 
freest and truest mover. 

Having satisfied yourself as to the horses’ capabilities at the 
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gallop, the class may then be brought back to the walk. It is as well 
to mention here that if you wish to give any directions to the com- 
petitors, you should do it through the stewards of the ring, and not 
shout the orders yourself. 

The next step is to call them in, approximately in the order in 
which you will place them in your mind, so that at any rate you have 
all the best horses at one end of the line, and the “ also rans ” at the 
other. 

In looking over the horses as they stand, it is as well to look at 
them from the hoof upwards. There is no truer saying than “ no 
hoof, no horse,” and many an animal with a taking outlook and 
grand top has faulty feet both in shape and material. 

After that ride as many as you think necessary, or as time per- 
mits. If you have time to spare it is better to ride all if possible, 
as there is no doubt that it pleases a competitor if a judge will ride 
his horse even though it has little or no chance of being in the first 
six. Also a complimentary word to the owner or rider about his 
horse can do no harm, and will probably prevent him from leaving 
the ring discouraged or disgruntled. It is better, however, to ride 
the best horses first, for if the judge rides first a good one, then a bad 
one second, and then perhaps another good one, he is very apt to 
lose perspective, and after riding the bad one, the third horse is liable 
to take precedence in his good opinion of the two. 

Then see the horses stripped, and the usual and best way is to 
make a careful study of them standing still and then have them 
walked away from you and trotted back to see if their a€tion is 
true. When coming back at the trot, it is as well just to have a look 
at the horse’s head, and not concentrate solely on feet and legs, as I 
have known judges who have not done this pass a horse that was 
slightly lame. 

What you do with them next depends very much on citcum- 
Stances. I saw an American judge at Olympia bring out three or 
four of the best, and have them walked round stripped so as to be 
able to compare them, and this seemed to me to be a sound idea. 

If, having saddled up again, you are still in any doubt as to which 
is the better of two hotses, you can of course see them ridden round 
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the ring again at all paces ; but remember, if you are still unable to 
come to a decision, to let “‘ Value” decide the question—that is, 
imagine which animal would fetch the most money at Tattersalls—and 
then that is the one which should take precedence. 

If the issue is still in doubt, and there is little or nothing to choose 
between them, I should be inclined to give the younger horse the 
preference. 

There is a problem which judges often have to face, and that is 
the horse that comes into the ring very slightly lame. My own idea 
on the subject is that you should say to the owner or rider: “In my 
opinion, your horse is lame; if you like you can-take it out of the 
ring now, or I will ignore the lameness and place the horse, but it 
must be subject to veterinary examination after the class is judged.” 
Remember that a judge has nothing to do with the veterinary side 
any more than he need consider the eligibility of the entries. 

My advice to young judges is never to give any reasons to on- 
lookers on the subject of their judgments ; you will rarely convince 
them, and only give them the excuse of saying you are a worse judge 
than they thought. Once I did not carry out my usual practice, and 
on a lady exhibitor asking me why I had placed her “ beautiful 
horse ”’ tenth in a class of eleven, I answered: “‘ Because, Madam, the 
eleventh was lame.” The same lady had, during the judging of the 
class, been sitting next my wife (whom she did not know) on the 
stand, and, pointing me out, had said to her: “‘ That short stumpy dark 
man in the ring is not fit to judge pigs.” Maybe she was right. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SHOWING HORSES 
By Captain Tom Hobbs 


following hints may be useful, and I hope the reminiscences of 

my showing career during more than forty years will at any rate 
prove interesting. 

My most successful year was in 1903, when I had the management 
and riding of the wonderful show stud of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
when we won every championship in England. All those champion- 
ships were gained by a four-year-old, the only four-year-old that was 
ever shown the whole season through that beat not only all horses of 
his own age, but horses of all ages, including former champions. To 
achieve such a performance required much care and attention. That 
four-yeat-old was a horse called “ Red Cloud,” bought from the late 
Mr. John H. Stokes, who was probably the finest judge of a horse, 
either standing or moving, and also of a rider. Few people know 
what a very fine horseman J. H. S. himself was. He was the very 
best I ever saw in his own school; I should perhaps class the late 
Mr. Joe Fowler with him, for he had patience, hands and legs, and I 
believe that, like myself, he was self-taught. 


I: is not easy to describe how to show horses, but some of the 


SHOWING IN HAND 


This is not quite as easy to describe as some people might think. 
We have to consider showing both in hand and in saddle. The former 
is a matter of much patience and thought. Some young horses will 
lead well from the very first, whilst others require much patience and 
time before they are fit to bring into the ring. You cannot have your 
young ones taken out too often and shown properly when led out ; — 
it gives them confidence, and they soon understand what is required. 
To teach your foals to trot to and from their dams is the principle. 
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This should be very carefully done at home, and not left until they go 
to the shows. The best man I ever knew at this was the late Mr. 
F. B. Wilkinson. He always had his foals taught to go by themselves, 
but he was one of the old school, which we miss very much now ; 
also he was a very fine showman mounted. 

When teaching your youngsters to show themselves, do not pull 
them along or look at them. Teach them to follow or keep with you ; 
they soon get used to it and understand what is required. In faa, 
they soon get so that they want to get on faster than you. All that 
is required is'to give them confidence. Never jab them in the mouth 
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““ HOME RULE.” 
Champion Hunter at Richmond, Olympia and Peterborough, 1926. 


or hit them, otherwise they are sure to-give you away when in the 
ring; and remember one thing in particular—never look about, 
always keep one eye on the judge and the other on the job you are 
doing. Never lose an opportunity of taking any small advantage, 
otherwise you may not get that chance again; once missed it is 
generally missed for ever. Learn to run always with your horse, not 
in and out, otherwise the horse is never going true. Never let your 
animal stand anyhow, even if the judge does not appear to be looking ; 
he may just notice more than you think, and he will be sure to look 
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for what he thought he saw, while even if he did not see anything he 
may think he did! 


SHOWING IN SADDLE 


When schooling for the show ring, always begin to teach your 
horses their paces. Walk, trot, and canter. These once mastered, 
you can teach them to gallop, but never allow your horse to gallop 
with a loose rein, otherwise you lose his balance. Few people under- 
Stand the importance of balance. Perhaps some may think I am too 


“© GOLDFINDER.” 


Champion Hunter at Richmond, Olympia and Peterborough. 


particular about it, but I know it goes a very long way with a judge in 
the show ring. 

The principal thing at shows is punctuality. Always pay attention 
to the stable stewards and ring stewards, and take their orders, for 
that is their job. Be in the collecting ring in good time, and always 
see that your tack is in good order. See that it is properly fitted. 

I have often shown very moderate horses for the late J. H. Stokes, 
but the saddle and bridle were always well put on, which was a great 
comfort to the judge, and they were often placed higher than they 
otherwise would have been. 
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Never gag your bridle. Always put it on yourself and have it 
easy. I myself always prefer the ordinary movable bridle with a 
medium cheek and a leather curb guard, as some horses resent the 
cold steel curb. Never allow your man to put on a tight curb, other- 
wise the horse gets his mouth numbed. A dead pull is fatal. “ Gold- 
finder’ was the most difficult horse I ever showed, but he never 
pulled unless one pulled at him. I have seen “ Goldfinder ” put up 


“ROMEO.” AFTER THE PAINTING BY A.°F. LUCAS LUCAS. 


the finest shows of any horse with the late Lord Willoughby. Major 
W. Gore Lambard and Captain Guy Lucas could also show him with 
the greatest ease. 

One more word about riding in the ring. Try never to let the 
judges or the public see what you are doing with your legs or hands, 
and never be bustled or excited, and whatever sort of ride you are 
having, make it appear to be a “ joy ride.” When striking off at the 
canter or changing the leading legs, avoid looking over the horse’s 
shoulder (as you will see so many people do) to see if he is cantering 
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or has changed corre€tly. This looks “‘ amateurish,” and gives the 
imptession that you have no confidence in your horse doing what 
you want him to do. 

When showing never speak to a judge, no matter how well he 
knows you, ot you know him. If he asks you a question, answer that 
and nothing more. If you think you should have won a prize, never 
show any sign of resentment if you have not secured one. I remember 
how some thirty odd years ago a well-known showman was showing 
a vety good horse; the late Lord Willoughby’s father was judging, 


: fe Ww. Rouch.) 
LIGHTHOUSE, MRS. V. D. S. WILLIAMS UP. 

and the man in question was a very gteat friend of his Lordship’s ; 
however, when he was called in first, he began to tell Lord Willoughby 
what this horse had done and how he had beaten all those in the ring 
the week before. His Lordship listened, then rode the horse, and rode 
the others. He called the steward and asked him to tell his friend to 
put his horse back in the rear. After he had awarded the prizes, he 
walked up to this said gentleman and said: ‘“‘ No doubt your horse 
was much the best in the class, but I had been appointed to judge, 
and I was not going to be told by you what to do; anyhow, you had 
better come and dine with me to-night.” 

I think the following are the best horses I have ridden :— 

“Red Cloud,” four years old, up to 13.7 was never beaten; meeting 
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allages, in every part of England. No doubt he was the very best of 
hisage. “Romeo,” the property of Lord Revelstoke, was the very best 
light-weight I ever saw or rode. He was a chestnut by “* Sarawack,” 
and he was never beaten during 1904. He was a 13-Stone horse and 
all quality. 

Other good horses I remember are “‘ Whiskey,” “ Broadwood,” 
“ Blackthorn,” “The Monk,” “ Slingsby,” “ Goldmine,” “ Why 
Not,” “ Tennis Ball,” “The Swallow,” “ Goldfinder,” “ Bridge,” 


(W. Rouch.) 


“* JORROCKS.”” 
Champion hunter at Olympia, the Royal, Peterborough, Cardiff, the 


Royal Lancashire, and many other shows. 
“ Hollymount,” “ Alarm,” ‘“‘ Woodpigeon,” “ Baronet,” “ Golden 
Amber,” “ Faringdon,” and “ Bridyear.” 

Last, but not least, one of the best weight carriers I ever rode for 
mouth, balance, and all movements was “ Jorrocks.”’ I may say I 
was champion at Cardiff on “ Jorrocks ” for four years running. 

Amongst the hacks, “‘ Lighthouse,” “ Tarantella,” and “ Beau- 
Sabreur ” are the three-that I remember best. 

At Richmond, in 1903, I took three horses with me, “‘ Red Cloud,” 
“ Success ” and “ Slingsby.” I won the Novice with “ Success,” I 
was first and second with “ Red Cloud ” and “ Success ” in the light- 
weight class, and the over 14 stone I won with “ Slingsby.” The 
Champion Cup and the Challenge Cup I won with “ Red Cloud,” 
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and the Reserve Champion and Special Cup with “ Slingsby.” ‘That 
same year I took eleven horses to Dublin, and won seven firsts, two 
seconds, and two thirds. On the way over I took three horses off 
the train at Buxton and won three first prizes, and picked the rest of 
the horses up again at Holyhead. I went on to Dublin, and out of my 
eleven entries I got first and second in the heavy-weights and first in 
the class for mates, first and second in the four-year-old class, first both 
in the light weights and two-year-old classes, and first and second in 
the three-year-old class. I think this must be a record. I also got 


(W. Ro:ch.) 


““ TENNIS BALL.” 
Champion hunter at Islington. 


reserve for Championship, and they made two of us jump the big 
coutse that year. I only had one of my lot eligible—‘ Slingsby ”— 
and he had never jumped a fence before. However, he made such a 
good show that they made us go again, but the second time he 
“ funked ” and got beaten. They did not intend the “ Champion ” 
coming to England ; in faét, I believe they would have killed me had 
they not known me so well! 

I may say the owner refused £1,500 for ‘Red Cloud ” that year 
in Dublin. At public auction he made £1,050, and ‘‘ Red Ruby ” 
£1,000, which in those days was an enormous price especially at 
auction. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CIRCUS HORSE 
By Bertram W. Mills 


“In the circus parade there is glory clean down 
From the first spangled horse to the mule of the clown.” 


James Wuircoms RILEY. 


HETHER they belong to the liberty, haute école, pad or 
bare-back classes, the horses which appear in the. circus 

ting are not bred with that end in view. 
The circus proprietor does not insist upon any particular breed, 
but what he does demand is that the animals shall be of good appear- 


A CARICATURE OF MR. BERTRAM 
MILLS, PROPRIETOR OF THE OLYMPIA 
CIRCUS. 


ance and possess that look, imperceptible 
to almost every one outside the business, 
which denotes adaptability to ring train- 
ing. 

The type in use}; however, sea 
perfectly natural one, in most cases a 
representative of his species, and he has 
proved to the world what a wonderful 
animal the horse is for circus purposes 
irrespective of pedigree or breeding. 

Horses in every-day life do not im- 
press the majority of people. The 
race-goer sees little of the beautiful 
creature upon which he Stakes his 
money, but the circus horse is watched 


closely by admiring eyes through every phase of his work. Yet if 
he were entered in a show for exhibition, there would probably be no 
class available, unless he were a thoroughbred with some manners, 
when he might be highly commended or placed reserve in a hack class. 

Duting my experience as a breeder and exhibitor of hackneys, 


and as a cifcus proprietor, 


1 have encountered many instances of 
248 
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confusion in regard to circus horses. At a recent horse show I was 
exhibiting my well-known pair of hackneys, “ Edgware Duke ” and 
“ Edgwate Supreme,” and a lady visitor was apparently so amazed 
at their action that she said, “ Oh, Mr. Mills, are they two of your 
circus horses ? ”—thereby showing that the training of the show ring 
hackney is sometimes confused with the training of the circus animal 
by the horse-loving public. Hackneys are bred to step, and perfe& 
schooling develops their natural aGtion, but 
this is entirely different and distin@ from the 
training of performing animals. 

As lam constantly being asked by novice 
horse enthusiasts where they can purchase a 
pedigree circus horse, let me endeavour to 
explain the exact position by pointing out 
that citcus horses are not bred as such, 
though, if a stud farm were to be established 
for this sole purpose, I personally think that 
excellent results could be achieved. Say 
that the beautiful collection of animals 
owned by the three famous Schumann 
brothers, William, Ernest and Oscar, of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
which have already appeared under my 
banner at Olympia on various occasions, 
wete selected as the progenitors and founda- 
tion of the newly-proposed breed, no 
doubt highly “intelligent foals could be 


a A CARICATURE OF LORD 
produced, but even then the same patient Lonspate, PresmpENT oF 


5 . THE OLYMPIA CIRCUS, 
training would be essential before the pro- 


geny could be called circus horses in the true sense of the 
word. 

One of the Schumann horses apparently displays exceptional 
intelligence when at the crack of a gun it suddenly seems to go lame 
and limps pathetically on three legs, an illustration of wonderful 
training, which, in my opinion, is an infinitely more important factor 
than that of breeding. 
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Personally I am opposed to the idea of creating a circus horse 
stud farm, if only because there are numerous well-bred and intelligent 
horses already available, so that a trainer can usually judge and select 
the type which he requires without expending large sums on the 
creation of a stud. 


I have bought for friends many nice-looking animals of the right 


(Spert and General Press Aiency) 

CAPTAIN BERTRAM MILLS DRIVING HIS “EDGWARE SURPRISE”? AND “‘ EDGWARE 

SUPREME AT THE DUBLIN BOR SE SHOW, 
type, having good conformation and riding shoulders; with the open 
docile eyes which are the hall mark of tractability and intelligence. 

A well-trained horse is invaluable to a circus performer. It 
doesn’t have to be a show beauty, but it must share with “ Sweet 
Hortense” the quality of good sense. Ring sense is something no 
animal trainer can inspire, although a clever judge can tell when a 
horse possesses it, and many clever horses have been found in this 
way. Miss May Wirth, who appeared in my circus (Christmas, 1925), 
discovered her wonderful “ Snowball” in the U.S.A., where grey 
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horses are used for children’s funerals, when he was pulling a funeral 
hearse. The horse appealed to her—his “ measured beat and slow ” 
and almost apparent sympathy with the mourners attracted her, judge 
that she was—and after the funeral she bought him, and to-day he is 
a world-famous circus horse. Of course Miss Wirth had to train 
him for her wonderful performance, and she deserves all the credit 
for having done so. 

The first performing horse of which there is any record is 


MR, ERNEST SCHUMANN WITH THREE OF HIS HORSES DURING A DRESS REHEARSAL, 


““ Morocco,” owned by one “‘ Banks ” in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The animal was known as the “ Fortune-telling Horse,” but no 
details are available of his size or breed. Astley’s first horse was a 
charger given him by his general; his second animal was purchased 
in Hungerford Market. 

Present-day circus horses are of all breeds, ranging from the 
creams, which were formerly the pride of Buckingham Palace, and 
the Royal white stallions of Austria, to Shetland ponies. The Orloff 
Russian trotter and the cross-bred Percheron coach horse as well as 
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MISS MAY WIRTH IN THE MIDDLE OF A BACKWARD SOMERSAULT FROM ONE HORSE TO ANOTHER, 


MISS MAY WIRTH, THE CIRCUS QU 


EEN, 
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the donkeys and mules of the clowns have also found their way into 
the sawdust ting. In England piebalds and skewbalds are regarded 
as characteristic circus horses ; they are bred largely by gypsies, who, 
knowing the demand for “ odd-coloured” horses, hunt out the 
citcuses with strings of them; the gypsies in Norfolk and Suffolk 
ate diligent followers of this trade. Piebalds are not very common 
in Continental circuses, and in America, where they are known as 
“Calicos,” they are not generally in demand. ‘The Schumann 
Brothers, in choosing animals for their liberty and aute école numbers, 


ONE OF THE SCHUMANN HORSES BEING SCHOOLED IN THE SOFT SAND, 


prefer young unhandled two- or three-year-olds of the thoroughbred, 
half-bred or trotter type, greys, blacks, and chestnuts. 

Perhaps one of the greatest equine actresses was the late Fred 
Ginnett’s “ Black Bess,” who used to play in his sketch “ Dick 
Turpin’s Ride to York.” “ Bess ” was half-sister to the well-known 
racehorse “‘ Hackler’s Pride.” She had been docked as a filly, so 
she always wore a false tail, but this, although greatly admired, was 
never suspected. 

The champion trotting pony “ Solomon,” a skewbald, was also 
a vety clever trick pony, whose pedigree is not known, but it is 
alleged that his dam, a Welsh trotter, was covered by a skewbald 
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circus stallion belonging to a travelling show. The Stallion was 
probably a trotting-bred horse, to produce such a wonderfully fast 
pony as “ Solomon,” but his intelligence as a trick pony was evidently 
the result of clever training. 

Horse-lovers who wish to become circus trainers often ask for 
“inside information.” It is all inside information, but we do not 
make any sectet about it, and all circus horses have to be trained 
specially for their individual performance. 

The circus high school horse is not bred to step, but is cleverly 


(London News Agency.) 
ERNEST SCHUMANN TRAINING IN THE RING AT OLYMPIA IN THE MORNING. 


trained to lift its legs gracefully at a given signal. The theory that 
the horse’s feet are heavily weighted is wrong, for if such were the 
case the horse would not recognise the cue or signal to commence 
Stepping. The haute école is accomplished by teaching the horse to 
raise one leg at a time, rewarding him every time it is well off the 
ground. This exercise is continued in saddle, and a touch of the 
whip and a lift on the rein, not a snatch or a jag, is the signal for him 
to start Stepping. 

If you wish to teach a horse to carry a parcel, first put a piece of 
bread on the ground at a selected spot. The horse will soon find it 
of his own volition ; repeat this a dozen times, remembering to place 
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LEARNING ANOTHER TRICK, 


Note the lungeing tein to prevent him losing his balance. 
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ERNEST SCHUMANN AS SIDI BEN HASSAN. 
Prom a drawing by Gilbert Holiday (reproduced in the Graphic). 
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the bread in the same place. In the next degree, place the bread in a 
cloth, and he will go to the same place and take it between his teeth, 
‘naturally trying to find the bread. The secret of this trick is only to 
use two words, viz., “ Fetch it” or “ Hold it,” the whole time the 
trick is being taught, and when he associates the command with the 


PIMPO, THE FAMOUS CLOWN, PRACTISING ON A HORSE OF 
THE VANNER TYPE, 


parcel of bread, he soon improves in his performance. Always 
caress him when he has attempted to carry it, if only for a few yards. 
The command “ Fetch it” really means “bread” to the horse’s 
unreasonable mind, and by habit he will soon learn to carry it, 
especially if he is rewarded and kindly treated. Don’t bore the pupil 
when he responds; put him away and keep him fresh and keen for 
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his next lesson. Some horses learn this trick in a week, but the 
rehearsals are necessaty to keep a horse in practice until he does it 
quite easily, the same as drawing a catt. 

When watching a trainer one begins by admiring the colossal 
amount of patience shown. But the work is not as interesting as 
imagined, and unless the spectator is very patient and keen to learn 
all about it, the training performance becomes very boring. The 


CLOWN (PHILO, OF THE WIRTH FAMILY) PRACTISING ON ONE OF MISS MAY 
WIRTH’S HORSES. 


He is seen accustoming the horse not to resent liberties being taken with him. 


> 


absolute confidence of the colt or horse must be gained before any 
other education can be attempted, and to do this hours must be spent 
with individual animals daily in a replica circus ring. The colt is 
shown the long whip, because he must learn that this is his best 
friend, and gives him the cue when he is performing. The circus 
whip is used in the proper manner, and the animal is not tormented 
with its constant and indiscreet use, like many unfortunate working 
horses. A circus horse does not fear, but understands the correé 
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meaning of the whip, and by certain signals given with the whip 
he either Stops or goes on. In the circus ring, with all its illusion, 
after all, the whip is the only secret, and its use is well worth 
noticing. 

When an unbroken two-year-old is let loose in the training ring, 


< 


BAPTISTA SCHREIBER ON ““ MENELIK.” 


From a drawing by F. Matania, 


he is encouraged to come to and follow his trainer ; this is really the 
first lesson. ‘The moment he attempts to follow he is rewarded with 
sugar of carrots and caresses. He soon responds to quiet and lovable 
treatment, and gains confidence in his trainer, and looks to him for 
guidance, and it is at this point that the trainer determines the class 
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of trick that the colt is suitable for and commences his education. 
If the sugar is withheld when he fails to do as desired, the colt soon 
learns how to perform the trick and get his reward. I wonder how 
many other colts are handled as carefully and kindly during their 
eatly stages of breaking or training! After all, when we come to 
analyse it, they ate to be taught a clever trick in pulling a van or a catt. 
So the citcus horse, under the expert tuition of a scientific trainer, 
soon becomes a cultured animal through the forming of good habits, 
which are afterwards known as clever tricks. 

Circus proprietors and trainers during recent years in England 
have had to fight for their very existence, as an attempt was made to 
entirely stop all animal performances in public. I well remember the 
exciting and tedious times when the Performing Animals Bill was 
being thoroughly sifted by the Seleét Committee in the House of 
Commons. ‘The late Fred Ginnett gave valuable evidence on horse- 
training, as did Everard Calthorp, the author of “ The Horse as 
Comrade and Friend.” We all gave our views and explained every- 
thing, and Carl Hertz cleverly made a canary disappear from its cage, 
and found it again in the Chairman’s pocket. Stories were rife and 
accusations were numerous as to cruelty in the training of performing 
animals, but though strict measures were taken and every avenue of 
inquiry was most carefully searched, such charges were conclusively 
proved to be unfounded, particularly in the case of the circus horse, 
and the Bill which was passed as the result of the investigations has 
given the circus proprietor and trainer protection to a degree which 
was quite unknown in the past. 

I have proved to the public during ‘seven years of circuses at 
Olympia that there is no cruelty either in the circus ring or behind 
the scenes. It was my idea to throw open the stables and animal 
quarters at Olympia to the public and let them see everything : 
the feeding, the training, the harnessing, right up to the time the 
animals entered the ring. The result has proved that all reasonable 
folk enjoy the citcus with a clear knowledge that there is absolutely 
no cfuelty. Percy F. Thorn, the author of ‘“‘ Humane Horse Train- 
ing,” says: “ Horses can be taught many amusing tticks by a patient 
trainer, possessing great self-control, and cruelty to the animal need 
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form no part of a successful performance.” ‘There is authority, 


instruction and discipline, as in the training of children, corre@tion 
when necessaty, but no cruelty. 


(Keystone View Co ) 
‘“ AND SO TO BED.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
BITTING 
By Major P. E. Bowden-Smith 


F all matters connected with the horse in general, and with 

the hunter and polo pony in particular, the subject of bitting 

is perhaps the most intricate, and at the same time, the most 
interesting. any 

To find the bit most suitable for a particular horse, it is neces- 
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a key to a locked drawer, by the process of elimination. ‘This, 
however, is a laborious and expensive process, and more than likely 
to be painful for the horse. It is essential first of all to have a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of a horse’s mouth, and every mouth 
should be examined and studied frequently. 

The parts which require special study are (1) the bars, or the 
natrow tidges of bone which lie below the incisors and molars, 
(2) the tongue, (3) the tongue groove or space between the bars, 
(4) the lips, and (5) the curb groove or hollow at the back of the jaw 
just above the lower lip, in which the curb chain should lie. We will 
take each in turn. 

(1) Ihe Bars.—The bars of a young green horse are formed of a 
very sharp ridge of bone, thinly covered with flesh and skin, and 
exceedingly sensitive. 

Rough handling of a bit damages these sharp ridges of bone and 
wears away the ridge, making it flat, or forms a callous growth of 
flesh on the skin covering the bone, and so develops a hard mouth. 

In extreme cases (and these ate much more frequent than most 
people think), the flesh on the bar is actually cut, and a nasty hole 
forms in which food settles, which is very difficult to heal. 

It is not unknown, one might almost say it is not uncommon, to 
find bits of bone actually broken off the bar. Let us never forget 
therefore the severity of steel pressing on fragile bone covered with 
very thin and sensitive flesh and skin. 

(2) The Tongue—The tongue varies in shape and size. Some 
horses have a large, thick, fleshy tongue, and others a much thinner 
one. Some horses can stand a certain amount of pressure on the 
tongue, others object to it very strongly. 

(3) The Tongue Groove-—The tongue groove varies in width and 
depth, and if shallow, does not allow sufficient room for the tongue 
to be kept under the bit without undue pressure. This is often the 
cause of a horse starting the habit of putting his tongue over the bit. 

(4) The Lips.—The lips require constant examination to see that 
they are not getting sore or bruised at the corners or at the sides. 
These bruises and chafes can be caused by three things—(i.) Having 
too broad a bit for the horse’s mouth, which allows the bit to slide 
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from side to side and so bruise him; (ii.) too narrow a bit which 
pinches him; and (iii.) by the sharp edge which appears, through 
wear, round che hole where the ring of a snaffle and cheek piece of a 
bit pass through the bar or mouthpiece. 

(5) The Curb Groove.—This is the slight indentation just above the 
lower lip, and just below the junction of the two branches of the 
lower jaw. The bone here is smooth and rounded and covered with 
a comparatively insensitive layer of skin, and is the exact spot where 
a cutb chain should come into action. Just above this point the 
bifurcations of the jaw develop fairly sharp ridges, and a curb chain 
which lies too high will a& on these and cause undue pain and dis- 
comfort, and probably a gall. The tendency of the horse will then 
be to poke his nose in an effort to get away from the pain instead of 
dropping his nose as required. 

Let us now study the action of different forms of bits on a horse’s 
mouth. 

Snafies—There are various kinds of snafHes: straight bar 
jointed, twisted, link, chain and gag, but with all of them the first 
action when tension is applied to the reins is to slide up in the hotrse’s 
mouth, until checked by the corners of the lips. This gives the head- 
raising effect of the snaffle. If, however, the hands are held very low, 
ot the reins pass through a running martingale which keeps the 
tension low, the actions vary. 

In this case, with the straight bar snaffle, one gets a plain straight- 
forward pressure on the tongue and bats. With a jointed, twisted, 
or link snaffle, the action on the tongue and bats is more of a pinching 
or nutcracker action. The tongue gets a certain amount of room, 
and the pressure is largely taken on the outward sides of the bars, 
and not so much directly down on their sharp edges. The twisted 
snaffle is more severe of course, owing to having sharp edges. A 
chain snaffle has no pinching aétion, but fits exactly to the conforma- 
tion of the horse’s mouth, and is much more severe than an ordinary 
jointed snaffle. 

A gag snaffle of course exerts very little pressure on the tongue 
or bars, and acts almost entirely on the corners of the lips. 

From this description it would seem that an ordinary jointed 
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snaffle is a fairly severe bit, but this is not so; the reason, I imagine, 
being that in its nutcracker action it allows plenty of room for the 
tongue and the pressure on the outside of the bars is not nearly so 
painful as any pressure dire€tly down on the sharp edges. When 
using a snafHle, I think it is always advisable to use it with a running 
martingale, and with cheek pieces to prevent it being pulled through 
the horse’s mouth. 

It may sound rather contradictory to recommend using a running 
martingale with a snafle when using a snaffle to raise a young horse’s 
head, as the object of the martingale is to keep the rein tension low, 
and in order to raise the horse’s 
head, we want to get the snaffle up 
against the corners of the lips, but 
my reason ts as follows :— 

From the first day of handling, 
a horse must never be allowed to 
get the upper hand and get out of 
control. If he puts his head right 
up, and literally takes the bit in 
his teeth, it is exceedingly hard to 
Stop him, unless one has a running 
martingale to keep the tension of the reins low enough to enable one 
to get his head down into a controllable position. 

It is possible to fit a running martingale long enough not to inter- 
fere with any head-raising action, and yet not too long to be useless 
should he make any attempt to put his head right up and bolt. 

The Newmarket snaffle is an excellent form of snaffle for training 
a young horse (see Fig. 2), for it can be adjusted to take a con- 
siderable amount of pressure on the nose, thus saving the sensitive 
young mouth. By using the rein on the top or nose-band ring only, 
the mouth can be completely rested. | 

This bridle is vastly superior to any combination of cavesson and 
snaffle, with one pair of reins attached to the rings of the cavesson, 
and one pair to the snaffle. This is a cumbersome contrivance, and 
makes horses’ noses and lips sore. The cavesson rubs the nose, and 
the snaffle pinches the lips up against the metal part of the cavesson. 
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A snaffle with keys attached to the joint is a good mouthing bit 
for a young horse, as it encourages a young horse to play with the 
keys with his tongue, and so creates saliva and keeps his mouth moist 
and fresh. 

Care must be taken, however, to see that the keys are not too long, 
and do not hang down as far as the horse’s incisor teeth, for they will 
then bruise the mouth, and do more harm than good. 

Curb Bits—Let us now study the actions of curb bits, and the 
reasons for their various shapes and forms. 

Theoretically the action 
ofa curb bit is as follows :— 

When tension is applied 
to the reins, R, the first 
action is for the extremities 
of ‘the. cheeks: AsandsGata 
revolve about the bar B. 

A will move downwards 
and forwards, and C up- 
wards and backwards. This 
revolving motion is checked 
by two things: (1) the head- 
stall D, which being inelastic, 
will not allow A to move 
downwards. It is owing to 
this that one hears a certain 
amount of talk about pole pressure and the consequent tendency to 
make a horse lower his head. (z) The curb chain, which the moment 
it becomes taut, stops all movement of A in a forward direétion. If, 
therefore, tension on R is still applied after the curb chain has become 
taut, AC becomes a lever with a fixed fulcrum at A, and B (or the bar 
of the bit) exerts considerable pressure on the bats of the mouth, while 
the curb chain applies an almost equally strong pressure on the curb 
groove. 

It can be readily understood, therefore, that if the curb chain is 
fitted too tight, allowing A no forward movement, the ieast tension 
on R gives a more severe effect on the horse’s bats and cutb 
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groove, and in extreme cases will cause continuous irritation to the 
cutb groove, and tend to make the horse poke its nose. 

The curb chain in normal cases should be fitted so as to allow A 
and C to revolve through at least 25 to 30 degrees before becoming 
taut. 
It can now also be readily understood that the longer the length 
BC, the severer the bit, as one gets mote leverage. 

AB should not vary much; it should be of such a length that 
when the bar of the bit is placed corre@tly in the horse’s mouth, and 
tension is applied to the reins, the point A revolving forwards will 
draw the curb chain exaétly into the curb groove. 

If AB is too long, the point A 
in revolving forward will tend to 
draw the curb chain up out of the 
groove and on to the sharp ridges 
of bone just above the groove. 

The correct length for AB is 
about 1# inches. 

The length of AB is one of the 
difficulties in making a Pelham, 
for it is difficult to make the ring 
for the top rein sufficiently large 
without increasing the length AB. 
It will also be found that the ring for the top rein D occasionally 
interferes with the action of the curb chain. 

The Rugby Pelham avoids this difficulty, by having a link between 
the bar and the ring, and thus enabling AB to be as short as 
necessaty. 

The correct placing of a bit in the horse’s mouth is, of course, 
essential to correct curb action, and I think, as a rule, most bits are 
placed too high in the mouth. I think the old military rule which 
lays down that the bit should be “ one inch above the tusk of a horse 
and two inches above the corner tooth of a mare” places the bit 
rather too high, but great care must be taken to see that it cannot 
touch the tusk of a hotse. 

As the bar of a bit acts diretly on the bars and tongue, it can be 
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easily understood that the thicker the bar of the bit, the milder is its 
pressure on the sensitive bars of the horse’s mouth. 

It is with a view to making this pressure as light as possible that 
such bits as the Borwick * (or hollow-mouthed bit) and the Kerro 
have been invented. 

The Borwick bit has a large cylindrical mouthpiece which is 
made of hollow steel to avoid too much weight of metal. The Kerto 
is made of wood with rubber bars. A port in the mouthpiece tends 
to make the bit more severe, in that it relieves tongue pressure, and 
places more pressure on the bars. 

Exaggerated ports have a further effect in that they come in 
contaét with the roof of a horse’s mouth, the idea being that it will 
encourage a horse to open his mouth and relax his lower jaw in order 
to avoid the pressure on the roof of his mouth. This happens in 
such bits as the Martinez de Hoz, but in this bit there is no room for the 
tongue in the port of the bit, as this is filled up with a revolving wheel 
with the idea of giving the horse something to play with and still 
further tend to make him relax his lower jaw. This is a very severe 
form of bit, and seldom used for anything but hacking, when it is 
very pleasant to be able to ride with only one rein and the very 
lightest feeling on the horse’s mouth, and it is seldom, if ever, 
necessary to act suddenly or violently. 

It would be advisable, however, to be quite certain of the firmness 
of one’s seat, before attempting to use a bit of this sort even for a 
quiet hack. 

There are many kinds of curb bits which have not been men- 
tioned, but I think the above remarks will enable any one to fathom 
the actions and intentions of any which have not been mentioned. 

Pelhams.—Let us now consider the action of a Pelham. 

A Pelham combines the aétion of an unjointed snaffle and a curb 
bit, and so avoids the necessity of filling a horse’s mouth with too 
much steel, which sounds most desirable, but has a great drawback, 
namely, that it is impossible to obtain a true and corre@ curb a@tion 
if the upper reins are used at the same time as the curb reins, for the 
following treason :— 


* Made by Messts. Champion and Wilton. 
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Tension on the upper rein raises the bit in the horse’s mouth until 
it is checked by the corners of the lips ; this means that as far as any 
curb action is concerned, the bit is far too high in the mouth, and 
tension on the curb rein will bring the curb chain into ation well 
above the curb groove, and on the ridges of bone of the lower jaw. 
In spite of this defect, however, it is a very popular form of bit for 
polo, and many ponies play very well indeed in a Pelham, but in these 
cases it is probably advisable to use a curb guard in order to avoid 
a gall. 

No matter what form of bit is used, one of the most essential 
points, if not the most essential point to which attention must be paid, 
is the width of the bit. 

Where ponies are concerned, bits are often used which are too 
wide. This gives the bit a considerable amount of lateral movement 
which is apt to bruise the lips, and annoy and worry the horse. Also, 
should the bit happen to have a port, the lateral movement will mean 
that the port is often far from central in the horse’s mouth, and may 
even mean that the shoulder of the port is bearing on one or other of 
the horse’s bats, causing considerable discomfort. 

If a bit of the correct width cannot be found, this defeét can be 
remedied by the use of felt pads. 

If pads are used, it is preferable to have the long narrow kind 
attached to the headstall as well as the bar. The circular kind are apt 
to interfere with the curb action. 

Bits will occasionally be found which are too narrow and are con- 
tinually pinching the lips, but this is not nearly so frequent a fault. 

Martingales.—No article on bitting can be quite complete without 
a few remarks and hints about martingales. 

There ate three kinds of martingales: standing, running, and 
what is usually known as an Irish and sometimes as an American 
mattingale. 3 

The latter is simply a loop passing round all four reins between 
the jaw and the throat ; or two rings connected with a short piece of 
leather ; a rein passing through each ring. 

The object of this form of martingale is simply to prevent a fussy 
hotse which is apt to throw its head about from getting the reins 
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over its head, and it is sometimes maintained that this martingale will 
stop the habit. 

Running martingales are very largely used in the hunting field, 
and are often seen on horses which have a perfect head carriage ; the 
idea being that it may be useful and if properly fitted can certainly 
do no harm. Many experts like to feel that they have got a neck 
Strap to hold on to and assist them in leaving the horse’s mouth alone 
in cases of emergency. 

One still occasionally sees horses being ridden in a double bridle 
with a running martingale attached to the bridoon reins. This must 
be wrong, for in spite of my remarks about snafHles and running 
martingales, one can obviously prevent a horse raising his head too 
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FIG. 5. 


high by attaching the martingale to the bit rein much better than by 
attaching it to the bridoon rein. The bridoon rein is then left 
absolutely free for any head-raising effects: which may he required. 

Standing martingales are usuaily attached to the nose-band, but 
there are more severe forms, which can be attached either to the rings 
of the bit or the rings of the bridoon. The latter are very severe in 
their action, and seldom used even for simple hacking, and so need 
not be discussed. 

The ordinary standing martingale attached to the nose-band, 
however, has been the subject of a great deal of discussion, and it 
may be advisable to make a few suggestions. 

The action of the standing martingale is absolutely fixed, and 
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beyond setting it at the required length, its action is absolutely un- 
controlled by the rider. Most people are under the impression that 
a Standing martingale handicaps or cramps a horse when jumping. 

Slow-motion photography has proved quite clearly that a standing 
martingale interferes with a horse’s head and neck aétion at no period 
of the jump whatever, and hangs quite loose even when fitted very 
short. 

Show jumpers use standing martingales in order to make it easier 
for them to control their horses during the approach to the jump, 
and sometimes also to prevent their jumping with a hollow back. 
That it should be necessary to use a standing martingale for this 
purpose is probably due to faulty training ; but that is not the point, 
which is that a standing martingale does not interfere with a horse 
when jumping. 

The next question is: does it interfere with a horse when it 
stumbles on landing, will it convert a blunder into a fall, and is it 
therefore unsafe to use on a hunter? Slow-motion photography 
cannot give us a definite answer to this question, as it is impossible 
to take a photograph of every kind of blunder a horse might make ; 
but a good many have been caught by the photographer, and I have 
never heard of one which showed that the standing martingale inter- 
fered in any way with the horse’s recovery. I think one should regard 
using a standing martingale as a means of making the best of a bad 
job, the bad job being either the faulty conformation of the horse, or 
faulty training which produces the unpleasant high head carriage. 

To the expert horseman, training a young green hunter bitting is 
simple. He starts with a snafHe, and continues until he has got 
correct head carriage, willing acceptance of the snafHle, and perfect 
freedom and calmness at all paces. He then uses a double bridle, and 
his only considerations will be (1) a correct fit, (2) correct placing in 
the mouth, (3) the absence or presence of a port and thickness of the 
mouthpiece, (4) the length of cheek. 

The bitting of a polo pony, on the other hand, is much more 
largely a question of experiment combined with careful study both 
of the pony’s mouth and temperament. Even the most expert horse- 
man cannot avoid being somewhat rough, sudden, and violent in his 
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aGtions or indications to his pony during a fast game, and the mouth 
therefore is almost bound to get sore or tender, and wants very careful 
examination frequently. For this reason it may be advisable to change 
the type of bit periodically, and I believe some players have found it 
beneficial on certain ponies to change the bit during a game, using a 
milder bit in the second chukker than in the first. _ 

Finding the best bit for an old horse whose mouth has already 
been spoilt is also largely a question of experiment combined with 
a careful study of the mouth and its chief damages or defects, but if 
the actions of the various bits are thoroughly appreciated and under- 
stood, the process will not be a very lengthy or expensive one. It 
must be remembered, however, that awkwardness which appears in 
the mouth need not necessarily be caused by a painful bit or bad 
hands, and is often caused by the rider’s legs and their misapplication, 
or even by a erent and painful saddle. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE HORSE IN PORTRAITURE 
By Algernon Talmage, A.R.A. 


N Englishman’s love of his horse is proverbial. I remember 
A: Turkish cavalry officer once saying to me that he thought 

“ Englishmen must be descended from Centaurs ” because of 
their pride in, and sympathy with, their horses. No wonder then that 
an Englishman owning a fine horse should wish to hand down to 
posterity the presentment of that horse, and the qualities of con- 
formation and chara¢ter that it possessed. Thus it is that for many 
generations there have been painters of horses who have been com- 
missioned to record the portraits of famous steeds. 

In looking back as far as 1740, we find Seymour, a popular painter 
of horses. He painted, amongst others, “‘ Flying Childers,” a rather 
formal rendering of this famous horse, the picture containing a 
certtain amount of the exaggeration of construction, which was 
apparently considered a necessary convention in those days; for 
instance, the exaggeration of the size of the eye (possibly this may have 
come through the popularity of the Arab) and little attention given 
to a thorough search of the articulation of shoulder and leg muscles, 
such as would be given by present-day painters ; in fact, I cannot help 
thinking that many of these old portraits bore but scanty resemblance 
to the particular horse they were supposed to represent. They were 
for the most part very generalised presentments. 

Following Seymour, and contemporary with him, we come to an 
outstanding figure amongst painters of the horse, “ George Stubbs, 
R.A.,” who was born in 1724. He became famous primarily through 
his monumental work, “ The Anatomy of the Horse,” to which he 
gave the most exhaustive study. Most of his drawings and dis- 
sections for this work were made in a lonely farmhouse in Lincoln- 
shire, whete he was able to pursue his unsavoury studies (the dead 
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horses being kept in the house sometimes for five or six weeks) 
without offence to his neighbours. 

Reynolds was one of Stubbs’ first patrons, and the patronage of 
so distinguished an artist was in itself a testimonial to the fine qualities 
of Stubbs’ painting. In spite, however, of his intimate knowledge 
of the anatomy of the horse, we frequently find in his pictures faulty 
anatomical construction in both horse and hound. His pictures were 
very uneven in this respect. Probably he was really more interested 
in the pattern and design of the picture and made sacrifices on this 
account. But whatever he painted he always gave the spirit of his 
subject, and his pictures are always interesting for their fine xsthetic 
and technical qualities. Stubbs was apparently a man of colossal 
physical strength, as he is said on more than one occasion to have 
carried a dead horse up three flights of stairs. I have before me as I 
write an engraving of a picture by Stubbs called “ Mambrino.” This 
is in many ways a good example of Stubbs’ portraiture. The horse 
is well placed on the canvas, and the arrangement is admirable, but 
the eye is so high in the head that the horse could have no brain, he 
has hardly any throttle, and there is no second thigh at all. The 
muscle above the elbow is not articulated, and the horse stands as 
though he had laminitis. For all that, the whole picture has a spirit 
and vigour which fascinates one. The faults I have mentioned 
would not be tolerated to-day were they perpetrated by a modern 
painter, at any rate, not by horsemen. And here let me say that I do 
not believe a man can paint a horse really well if he is not himself a 
horseman. The painter who has never felt the thrill of a good horse 
under him when hounds are running will rarely have the same 
sympathy and understanding of a horse, nor will he have so critical 
an eye for conformation. One of Stubbs’ best pictures, to my mind, 
is “‘ The Mares and Foals,” which was shown at the recent exhibition 
at Wembley. A really beautiful picture this. There are many others 
that I should like to write about, but space forbids. 

Among sporting painters of the eighteenth century are the four 
artists who bore the name Sartorius. Francis Sartorius, the son of 
John Sartorius, became the fashionable horse-painter of his day. 
He executed mote portraits of famous racehorses than any con- 
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temporary artist. “ Eclipse” was one of his favourite subjeéts. In 
English country houses equestrian portraits by Francis Sartorius ate 
often to be found. 

Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., was another painter whose pi€tures belong- 
ing to that period were of great spirit, though lacking in many other 
qualities. 

An important painter of horses and sporting subjeé&ts was Ben 
Marshall. Marshall was originally a portrait painter, but turned his 
attention to sport when about twenty-six years of age. He painted a 
number of racehorses and jockeys. When he did get a horse really 
correct, the muscular development and nervous energy were well 
depicted. His pictures were very unequal. In many, the jockeys 
or other figures were much better painted than the horses. He 
had, however, a fine sense of design which stood him in good 
stead. 

Herring was a horseman, and his pictures show it, and he was also 
a four-horse coachman. One of the finest works he ever painted was 
“ Shoeing the White Horse.” In this picture the figure of the black- 
smith was painted by Frith. His second best, as regards racehorses, 
was one of the four racing pictures called “‘ Racing Cracks.” In this 
the black horse, three-quarters on, was probably one of the best 
paintings of a thoroughbred that had been done up to that time. | 
It contained also his own portrait painted in an old coaching 
coat. 

Henry Alken painted sporting pictures of great “go” and spirit, 
but I only know of one portrait, “The Duke of Wellington being 
Stopped by Hodge.” 

Before Herring I should have mentioned T. Cooper Henderson 
as a painter of road subjects whose pictures are a good deal sought 
after now, because of their vigour and the accuracy of their portrayal 
of the coaches and teams of those days. 

Between the painters of those and the present day, there seems to 
be a gap, unless one includes Landseer, though he can hardly be 
called a painter of sporting subjects. He occasionally painted 
equestrian portraits. One I well remember in which he painted the 
horse, and Millais the portrait. Then there is, of course, the famous 
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The property of the Earl of Darlington. Winner of many traces. 


By Ben Marshall, 1805. 
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picture of his called “ Shoeing the Bay Mare,” in which the admirably 
i Ny a 
painted horse is evidently a portrait. 


Of the present-day painters of horses and sporting subjects, we 


MAKES AND FOALS. 


come to A. J. Munnings, R.A., who is, perhaps, the most brilliant 
that has ever lived. He brought to his subje& the knowledge of 
“ plein air” painting and truth of tone and values which have been 
adopted by modern outdoor painters, and applying these methods 
to sporting subjects, he gives an entirely new aspect to them. The 
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horses and people are enveloped in real sunlight, and this observation 
of movement, and the illusion of light and tone, marks a distin@ 
epoch in the painting of the horse. 

Lynwood Palmer, who is well known in the sporting world apart 
from his admirable pictures, is a painter almost entirely of portraits 
of horses. He has painted nearly all the most famous racehorses for 
the past twenty years, and so much ate his portraits prized that there 
ate famous owners who have had galleries given over entirely to his 
pictures of their horses. He paints more in the traditional manner, 
being not so much interested in the phenomena of light, as in the 
accurate likeness of the horse he is painting, and in this he succeeds 
in a remarkable manner, as he has an extraordinary memory for a 
horse, and never forgets one he has seen, and can describe the 
character and conformation years afterwards. Quite apart from the 
painting qualities of his pictures, and the pleasing patina and quality 
of colour which they have, they will be of great historical value, as 
they are accurate records of the character and conformation of so 
many famous horses. An example of Lynwood Palmer’s work is 
the portrait of the Hon. George Lambton in Chapter II]. Want 
of space prevents me from writing about the many clever painters of 
spotting subjects of to-day apart from horse portraiture, but I must 
mention Lionel Edwards, Gilbert Holiday and Cecil Aldin and their 
admirable hunting and sporting pictures. 


CHAPTER XXX 
FEET AND SHOEING 
By Lynwood Palmer 


a HIS article lays no claim to be an academical treatise on the 

| PSE of shoeing, but the writer would merely endeavour to 

record a few notes and observations which are the outcome of 

a vety wide experience amongst horses of all kinds, most of which 
have been required to do really hard work. 

The writer declines to regard the legs as a separate part of a horse’s 
body, neither does he consider that more than one set of legs is 
necessaty to wear out a horse’s body. The Almighty made every- 
thing complete and nothing in vain. In the case of a normal horse 
the structure is one harmonious whole, and the legs quite equal to 
the work his body can perform. 

There are, of course, hereditary diseases to contend with, which 
have come about through bad management and negle&. Diseases 
of the feet, which produce bad structure, run in families, but in most 
cases they can be remedied if taken in time when the horse is young. 

If one wants an example of a perfect foot, it will generally be 
found in one which has never been shod, for the common mode of 
shoeing is, unfortunately, most destructive. Not unfrequently a foot, 
after several shoeings, quite loses its original form. 

On making a close examination of.a horse’s foot, it is quite 
apparent that, by reason of the particular longitudinal construction 
of the fibres, a great amount of weight can be borne, so long as they 
are kept in their natural-state. The hoof is really a wall consisting of 
countless minute tubes bound together with a consolidated glue-like 
substance, the tubes themselves being filled with a thick fluid. The 
use of this fluid is to nourish and preserve the tubes, therefore the 
indiscriminate driving in of unnecessarily wide nails punctures these 


tubes and the virtue automatically goes out of them; the result is, 
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of coutse, brittle feet. The feet become brittle from the nail-punctures 
downwards, because the fluid which is intended to nourish the hoof 
escapes through these holes instead of flowing to the base of the feet, 
where it is naturally intended to disperse. An excellent illustration 
of this can be found in the feet of a great many cart-horses, which, 
for the most part, are so unnecessarily heavily shod that it sometimes 
requires an extraordinarily good blacksmith with a special knack to 
get a hold for the nails to keep the shoe on. For example, the writer 
has seen what was presumably a good blacksmith being quite unable 
to put a heavy shoe on some of the cart-horses referred to. 

It is impossible to conceive how a man can think for a moment 
that Stopping a horse’s foot with cow-dung or clay, or any of the 
vatious dressings advertised as a remedy for brittle feet, is going to 
replace Nature’s fluid, which alone can produce good horn. And the 
most wonderful thing about Nature is, that you can always produce 
good horn, provided you set to work the right way about it, 7¢., 
letting the horn do its own work by coming in contaét with the 
ground, The writer believes that “ Punch” was responsible for the 
well-known but very erroneous saying: “It isn’t the ’unting that 
’urts the ’orse, but its the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer, on the ’ard ’igh- 
road.” It is true that excessive galloping on a hard highroad would 
naturally destroy any animal, but when a horse becomes sore it is 
generally caused by being shaken, or by the concussion which is 
produced by striking the road hard, vot with the natural foot, but 
with iron. Now a hotse can gallop on the road without a shoe, given 
that his feet are in a proper natural condition, for by the provision of 
Nature he should strike his frog every time and therefore Nature’s 
buffer would prevent any concussion. This principle does not, of 
course, apply in this damp country, where the horses’ feet are too 
soft and would, in consequence, soon weat down. It is for this 
reason that they must be shod or tipped. In support of this assertion, 
take the horses in Spain or the Argentine or any other dry, hard 
country. There, horses ate galloped about unshod amongst rocks 
and stones, and foot disease is never met with, and it will be readily 
admitted that the ordinary Spaniard will take the real living out of 
any horse. No better example of this theory can be quoted than that 
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told to the writer by Mr. George Lambton, who visited the stud in 
the Argentine which contained the celebrated horses “ Cylene ” and 
“Polar Star.” The horsemaster told Mr. Lambton that when 
“Cylene ” came out from the old country, his feet, especially in the 
sole and frog, were so bad that he thought he would be a downright 
cripple. However, by consistently keeping him on hard ground and 
never letting him stand unnecessarily in straw, Nature, by degrees, 
asserted herself, and the writer has a photograph of the horse being 
tidden out at exercise with a heavy man on his back, quite unshod, 
upon the hard, sun-baked ground. Mr. Lambton told the writer 
that “ Cylene ” has now most beautiful feet, and they have no trouble 
with him. It need hardly be emphasised that the horsemaster knew 
exa@tly what he was doing when he treated the horse ; no one would 
experiment on an animal costing the money “ Cylene ” did. 

This theory can be illustrated again by the donkeys at Olympia and 
Richmond, where the writer has judged for the last seven years. The 
donkey has a beautiful natural foot until the London farrier gets hold 
of it—the owner, not the farrier, is to blame—but his feet when shod 
to come up for judging are really a distressing sight. The natural 
gtowth of horn, as a rule so good on a donkey’s foot, having had 
no contact with the ground to wear it away, has allowed the heel to 
grow so high that the pastern joint has lost its natural poise. The 
first thing that goes is the donkey’s toe, the reason being that the 
excess of horn behind prevents its growth in front, and therefore the 
foot becomes weak. If the horn grows in front with the same 
persistency as it does behind, and is prevented by the shoe from 
wearing itself away, the confined fluid will thrust itself out between 
the coronary cushion and the hoof. The writer has seen instances of 
this over and over again and the donkey’s feet ignorantly smothered 
with all sorts of oil and grease by their respective owners. However 
hard he may work, there is no donkey whose feet will not stand the 
London pavements, provided they are let alone. All that is necessary, 
at most, is about 3 inches of iron round his toe; but no coster will 
ever believe that a donkey can work without shoes on him, Let any 
doubting Thomas go and look at the donkeys’ feet at Boscastle, where 
they work on rocks all day, quite unshod, carrying loads of sand on 
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their backs ; and it is no uncommon occurrence for large pieces of 
toe having to be taken from their feet with a hammer and chisel. 

Now to come to the colt as he comes up to be broken, Nine 
people out of ten will say at once that he must be shod because he 
will immediately go tender and his feet break away. The writer 
entirely disagrees with this procedure, if a little patience is exercised. 
Given that the colt has a good foot and stands true with his frog and 
heels all touching the ground, leave him alone. If he goes tender on 
the road it is only because his feet are soft from the moisture of the 
pastures. When in the stable stand him on the stone floor without 
bedding, but with some dry sawdust, if possible, out of a factory 
instead of a saw-pit ; this will harden up his feet and dry them. Do 
not wash his feet; if there is any mud in them, leave it alone; the 
heat of the feet will dry it, and it will drop out clean ; if there is dung, 
brush out with a hard brush. If this treatment is carried out, the 
colt will soon go sound. There is no need for alarm if, out at his 
exercises, he should tread on a sharp stone, for he will quickly hop 
on to the other leg, just as a human being would do, even with a boot 
on; his foot will not be bruised, provided the sole has not been 
tampered with. It should be remembered that the more weight 
carried by the longitudinal tubes of the wall, the better and broader 
foot the colt will have ; the pressure on the base of the tubes circulates 
the secretion, a¢ts on the coronary cushion, and produces a strong 
horn. In support of this theory, reference might here be made to 
the faé that years ago horses in and around Rome were shod with a 
Junette ot tip, fastened with two or three nails, the hind feet being 
usually left unshod. The horses always kept their feet on the cobbled 
Stones, but at various points where these ceased, and the roads were 
otherwise paved, notices were posted up warning strangers that full- 
shod horses should be careful of slipping. As every one knows, the 
Italian cab-driver works every ounce out of his horse for money, 
so it may be fairly safely assumed that these shoeing methods were 
tight. There was no foot lameness among the horses, no knocked- 
about joints, and their animals were of the weedy Araby sort and 
nothing like so good as our London cab-horse, who was full-shod 
and suffered from all sorts of foot-trouble and leg lameness, 
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The writer’s experience is to tip horses on the London roads as 
they are to-day. 

During the war he had the management of 740 horses on the 
Royal Mail Service. That horses were used on the Mails when 
motors were available gave rise to considerable surprise in some 
quarters. The fact was, that the work could be done in a ten-mile 
radius quicker with horses. With anything from a ton and a half to 
two tons load they got through the narrow streets quicker and backed 
up against the train to load off and on much faster than a motor. 
These Mail horses were originally heavily shod, and working under 
Sir Maxwell Hicks, the writer discussed the matter with him and 
proposed the substitution of tips for shoes, which would save the 
Stables a good deal in horse-flesh. Sir Maxwell expressed his con- 
fidence in the proposal, and though not without a certain amount of 
opposition in some quarters, the horses, by degrees, were all tipped. 

It may be of interest to mention here, that owing to the continuous 
and tedious nature of the work and that it often was required to be 
done pretty sharply, a well-bred animal was absolutely necessary for 
the Mails. Therefore high-class hunters, not sound enough to gallop 
owing to a doubtful tendon, or unsound in the wind, found their 
way into the Mail stables; and on the whole they were very fine 
specimens of horse-flesh. No common hotse, except in a slow single 
Mail, was of any use. 

The point of referring to the above is that, when the writer took 
over the Mails in December, 1916, the average of lame horses per 
day was sixteen; in November, 1919, this average was reduced to 
two. The reason for this improvement may be attributed to the fact 
that the horses’ feet were no longer oiled, and heavy shoes were 
substituted by tips (which last longer than the former), and in con- 
sequence there were no knocked-about joints OBE the horses were 
never leg-weary. 

In the case of a horse which does not travel level, it is a terrible 
thing to see him shod either by an ignorant farrier or at the dire€tion 
of an ignorant owner. For example, if he wears the outside of the 
shoe a great deal more than the inside, the remedy is tried of putting 
a thicker part on the outside of the shoe to make it come up level. 
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Such an expedient is quite wrong, for the reason that the inside horn 
will be growing faster than the outside, and this will continue to 
aggravate the fault, until he wears such a heavy shoe that he begins 
to knock his joints about. 

In such a case, when a horse has been wearing the outside of his 
shoe more than the inside, a rasp—not a knife—should be taken and 
the inside of the foot filed down until it becomes slightly lower than 


FIG. 1.—A hack tipped for London FIG. 2.—Hind foot of one of 
pavement and the Row. This my coach horses. He was a 


horse went for years shod like 
that, but in his youth he always 
had heavy iron, and was always 
falling. 


thoroughbred, and went in and 
out of London for years shod in 
this way, both in winter and 
summer. Mark the great develop- 


ment of the bars and frog 
through use. 


the outside ; the farrier should then put the foot down to the ground, 
go back from the hotse a little, stoop down and see how the animal 
stands on the ground. If he leans his weight on the inside of the foot, 
the farrier will have got it right ; the horse can then be shod with a 
perfectly level shoe, and he will go level, or very nearly so ; anyhow 
he will become quite level the second time he is shod. 

The shoe should be well turned in towards the frog so as to take 
the weight on to the heel, which if in proper condition has a great, 
thick wedge of horn. The rasp should be placed edgeways across 
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the end of the shoe, over the frog, and both frog and shoe should be 
level, touching the rasp ; then putting the foot to the ground again, 
both ends of the shoe should take equal pressure. If this is done 
properly, it will be seen, on 
taking the shoe off when it is 
worn out, that two slight 
grooves have appeared at each 
end where the foot has ex- 
panded and contra¢ted as it 
should do. It may also, per- 
haps, be a little surprising to 
find that the horn has sot 
worn away, but the iron has. 
FIG. 3.—A_ four-year-old, Gea ie : Most ay kesh ta to the foot 
shod to go on the London Streets. He never  1§ shoeing in what is called 
had a shoe on, and went six months without ,, =e , 
ever hitting his joint, as young horses nearly an open heel’ = that iste 
ppt say, the shoe is made so that 
the whole weight of the horse is carried on the quarters of the foot 
and the heels left bare, carrying no weight at all. This at once 
prevents the movement of 
expansion and contraction, 
because the quarters of the 
heel where the movement 
comes from cease to work, 
and the pan of the heel, 
having nothing to do, con- 
tracts. This can be proved 
by looking at the worn-out 
shoe, as it will show no worn 
place, only a mark caused by (Wards Studios ) 
he pressure o Pel eN a de FIG. 4.—Hind shoe of the above horse. 
this kind of shoe the frog does not do its work and the foot always 
looks weak and flat at the heel. 
If a horse travels close behind, it is a good plan to make a three- 
quarter shoe, the inside being set into the quarter flush with the horn 
of the heel. A shoulder should be made in the horn with a rasp, and 
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the shoe will set in all right. It may not be possible to accomplish 
this at the first shoeing, but it will be at the second, if the horse gets 
enough work on the road to harden the heel. 

When a groom is heard to say that a hunter must be shod up— 
i.e., have heavy shoes put on him—to go on the road, so that he will 
not hurt his feet, the man should be told that the treatment should 
be quite the reverse. The hunter should have thin, light shoes, so 
that he can get all the rough of the 
road on his feet before he hunts, for 
he never gets a chance to harden his 
feet during the season. If tips are 
used they must be properly made ; it 
is best to have them made out of old 
iron, which one can rarely get a 
blacksmith to do nowadays. Cate 
should be taken to see that the 
insidewedee “ot the shoe jis: well 
rounded and separate; each point 
should be rounded well so that it 
does not tun into the sole. Occa- 
sionally, after a tip has been on for 
some little time the horse goes very 
lame ; it will often be found that the 
See for this s ca the end of the FIG. 5.—Showing the aage of a 
tip 1s running tight into the sole of hunter who has never had his soles 


cut. Mark how the horn of the sole 
the foot. drops out when ready for Nature to 


~ The hunter should stand on the me UES AUN ESO) SEN GS 
bare stone of the stable floor with 
the frogs on the ground so as to get sole pressure; he will 
not get brittle feet if the hoof is healthy, for it will be so thick 
that it will form into little cracks and drop off naturally into 
small pieces like York paving-stone. If the sole is in this con- 
dition, no stones will bruise or hurt the foot, nor will the horse 
have corns. 7 
If the sole is tampered with with a knife, or interfered with in 
any way, it will never grow its proper thickness, and if it has been 
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pared away when the horse was a colt, it will be difficult to restore it 
to its natural condition. 

With the roads tarmacked and asphalted as they are to-day, 
hunters can travel quite easily without slipping if they are tipped, 
but it is much better to tip them to go on the roads when they are 
being conditioned. It must be admitted—though it is an unfortunate 
thing—that experience teaches us that a horse being ridden about in 
the fields will slip much mote on his bare feet than he will when shod, 
and it makes it increasingly difficult to shoe a horse for the present 
roads and at the same time to ride him with safety in the fields, 
galloping and jumping. But, as it has been pointed out, it is much 
better to start the season by hardening him than just before he is shod 
up for hunting. 

If an example is wanted of what a horse’s foot should zo¢ be like, 
it will be found in the show-ring hackney : enormous length of foot, 
frogs narrow, heels high, front of the foot smothered with oil, and 
great, big, sloshing shoes so as to make him step high with that 
appallingly unnatural motion both in front and behind. It is on the 
rarest occasion that a hackney is ever seen standing straight, and yet 
one is asked to call them road horses. . Prizes are given to them under 
this category, when it is well known that after a week’s hard work, 
with a load behind them, and driven at the pace at which they 


appear to go, their ation would be gone and their respective hearts 
would completely fail them. 


COAP LER] XX XT 
UNSOUNDNESS IN WIND* 


By Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C:V.S., F.R.S.E., 
Honorary Veterinary Surgeon to H.M. The King 


HAT one of the essentials of a sound hunter is that its wind 

must be perfect, goes without saying, for the defect of wind 

known as “ whistling ” is always going to cause a very serious 

deterioration in the animal’s price on account of the fact that, although 

here and there one meets with one whose condition does not get 

wotse even for several seasons, in by far the majority of cases the. 
“ whistler ” of this season becomes the “ roarer” of the next. 

The question of soundness or unsoundness in this respect is one 
about which differences of opinion very frequently arise, not only 
amongst veterinary surgeons, who are the only ones after all whose 
word can come in to complete.a legal argument on the question, but 
also amongst hunting men whose opinion is equally valuable outside 
the Court of Law. 

Differences of opinion have been known to be given on the same 
horse by the same man, whether a veterinarian or keen hunting 
expert, on different days ; for it is unfortunately a fact that at the com- 
mencement of the unsoundness which so often terminates in “‘ whist- 
ling ” or “roaring ” caused by unfit condition, or a tired (but yet not 
paralysed) condition of the nerve which supplies the left vocal cord 
of the horse, an animal will evince a slight whistle on one day and 
gallop apparently perfeGtly sound on another. This may be accentu- 
ated too by the presence or absence of food in the stomach, and a 
horse may show suspicions of being a little “thick in the wind” if 
galloped after a full meal, whereas, if galloped on an empty stomach, 
it may not be possible to hear anything. 


_ * The illustrations are taken by permission from “ Roaring in Horses ” by the late Dr. George 
Fleming, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. (Published by Messrs. Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox, London.) 
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Everything must havea commencement; and it is at the commence- 
ment of this nerve paralysis which eventually terminates in complete 
inactivity of the left vocal cord that the above-mentioned condition 
is apt to occur. 

A horse which has once been heard to whistle, however slightly, 
must always have, in the eyes of the man who has heard it (or has 
fancied that he has), a certain stigma of suspicion, but one must not 
forget that quite a number of horses which are a little “‘ thick in the 
wind,” when galloped hard before they are in hunting condition, will 
apparently lose all this as they get fit. 

“* Unsoundness in wind” generally indicates to the veterinarian 
and the hunting man that the animal which he is asked to examine 
has one of two things; namely, either an affection of the larynx or 
throat, which is termed “ whistling ” or “ roaring,” or an affection 
of the lungs, which is known as “ broken wind.” The former may 
affect an animal of any age, but the latter is not commonly met with 
except in the middle-aged or old, and it is particularly an ailment of 
the petted and pampered old pony. 

“ Whistling ” or “ roaring ” is due to a paralysis of the left vocal 
cord, and in order that the reader may understand this, it is necessary 
to explain briefly and in simple language the construction of the 
larynx or “‘ voice box,” from which the noise emanates. 

Its structure includes certain cartilages‘which gives it exteriorly 
the necessary rigidity to make it an open tube through which the 
horse can breathe either when at rest or in a State of violent exertion ; 
certain muscles which cover these cartilages and are essential for 
keeping them taut, regular on either side and in position; certain 
nerves which are, as it were, communicators to the muscles of what 
is needed for them to do; and two vocal cords on theinterior which 
open and close in rhythm with one another in a normal horse, like 
two valves, or perhaps they may better be described as two wings of 
a shutter which open and close during respiration. 

There is also a little valve-like struture composed of cartilage, 
known technically as the epiglottis, on the top of the larynx, which. 
closes over the orifice of the wind-pipe and prevents food from 
passing in this direction when the horse is eating; the food being 
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guided over this into the pharynx or back of the throat and down into 
the esophagus or gullet. 
Reference to Fig. 1 will show clearly the parts I have just men- 
tioned, and will demonstrate how necessaty it is that they shall be 
equal on either side, and perfeé& ; whilst Fig. 2 illustrates the exterior 


FIG. I1.—THE MUSCLES AND CARTILAGES OF FIG. 2.—A “ ROARER’S””? LARYNX (LARYNGISMUS 
A NORMAL LARYNX. PARALYTICUS). 

a, Arytenoid muscle—constritor or a, Epiglottis pulled out of its proper angle ; 
adduétor of the latynx; bb, Posterior b, Left arytenoid cartilage (depressed) ; c, 
crico-arytenoid muscles—dilators or ab- Body of arytenoid ; d, All that remains of 
duétots of the larynx; ¢c, Santorini’s the left dilator muscle ; ef, Right arytenoid 
cartilages, appendages of the arytenoid cartilage (normal); g, Right dilator muscle 
cattilages ; dd, Posterior borders of the (normal); 7, Right arytenoid muscle 
thyroid cartilage; e e, Epiglottis; f, (normal). 


Entrance to the larynx; g g, Processi 
musculares of the arytenoid cartilages. 


of a “ roaret’s ” larynx, and shows how it is pulled awry and out of 
symmetry when the muscle of one side has disappeared. This process 
of disappearance is always a more or less gradual one, and is due to a 
paralysis of the nerve which supplies the muscle. Curiously enough, 
it is practically always the nerve supply of the /e/f side which is 
affected ; so that when one opens a “ roaret’s ” larynx during life, 
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one finds that the left vocal cord is either partially (in the case of a 
“ whistler ”) or completely (in the case of a “‘ roarer ’’) paralysed and 
still, whilst that on the right side may be working quite normally. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the position of the two vocal cords in a normal 
larynx during a laboured inspiration, such as one would get 


FIG. 3.—VIEW OF THE HORSE'S LARYNX FIG. 4—VIEW OF THE LARYNX OF A HORSE 
DURING LABOURED INSPIRATION, SEEN AFFECTED WITH “‘ ROARING,” DURING EXTREME 
FROM THE MOUTH. INSPIRATION, SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE IN 

The vocal cords, cc, and arytenoid POSITION OF THE RIGHT AND LEFT ARYTANOID 
cattilages, b b, being drawn upwards CARTILAGES AND VOCAL CORDS. 
and outwards to the utmost degree, a, Epiglottis ; b b, Arytenoid cartilages, the right 
so as to widen the glottis, d, as much being pulled outwards and upwards, while the 
as possible, for the ingress of air to left (datk-shaded) is beyond the cadaveric 
the trachea; ee, Entrance of the position ; ¢c, Vocal cords: the right is drawn 
ventricles closed. close to the side of the larynx, while the left 


remains in the middle line, and diminishes 
the aperture of the glottis, d; ee, Ventricles 
of the larynx. 
after a hard gallop. Fig. 4 shows the paralysed condition of a 
“roaret’s ” larynx during extreme inspiration and illustrates clearly, 
when compared with Fig. 3, the comparatively small amount of space 
which the horse is able to control just at the time when he wants it 
most, if he has become a “ roatrer.”’ ; 


The difficulty which the veterinarian has had to meet in dealing 
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with a “ roarer ” has been to so permanently pull out of the way the 
paralysed vocal cord so that it would not interfere with the air which 
passes in and out. Many attempts have been made with nerve 
grafting and the use of electric currents to restore the paralysed nerve 
to normal again; the idea being that if the nerve could be restored, 
the muscle tissue would return. No success, however, has followed 
this method, and a second, which consisted in extirpating the pata- 
lysed cord altogether, also failed on account of the huge granulations 
which come as a sequel within a few weeks afterwards, thus filling up 
the larynx in such a way that the air space was even less than before 
the vocal cords were excised. A plastic operation has, however, 
been devised which causes the paralysed vocal cord to adhete to the 
internal wall of the larynx, and it is this operation which has found 
the most favour amongst owners of all classes of horses, including 
hunters and racehorses. Although it was originally attempted so far 
back as 1834 by Professor Gunther, of Hanover, the proportion of 
fatalities was so great that he advised his students not to practise it, 
and it remained for Dr. Williams, the illustrious Professor of Surgery 
in the New York State Veterinary College, to revive it in America in 
1906. It was first performed in England in 1910. This operation 
has now been modified and altered in such a way that it has found 
great favour with members of the veterinary profession, especially 
in the British Isles, which may truly be said to be the home of the 
hunter ; and it has been performed in its improved form on many 
thousands of horses since that date. 

Although experience has taught that one cannot guarantee more 
than about 20 per cent. to be absolutely “ sound ” after this operation, 
the proportion of useless hunters which can be made useful so that a 
man may have his old favourite back again in such a condition that 
he can have a good day’s hunting without the animal showing signs 
of distress, is fully 75 to 80 per cent.; whilst in carriage and cart- 
horses, .¢., those which perform comparatively slow work, the pro- 
portion is raised to as high as 90 to 95 percent. The racehorse whose 
life lies on the flat is in a somewhat different category as regards the 
value of the operation, unless it is an animal which the owner is 
willing to set aside for some three months. The healing of the external 
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wound after the operation is only a matter of ten or twelve days, but 
to get firm adhesion of the vocal cord to the interior of the larynx it 
is advisable that the horse shall have a complete month, or even six 
weeks’, rest in Stable or loose box. After that he may be gradually got 
into condition by gentle walking exercises, trotting at the end of 
another month, and being given his first canter or gallop at the end 
_of about three months from the date of operation. In the case of the 
hunter which is operated upon at the end of the season, there is no 
inconvenience, as a rule, to the owner of the animal, as the horse is 
then usually set aside for about three months before being conditioned 
for use in the following hunting season. To put a racehorse aside 
for six weeks or two months means that it has to be another six or 
eight months in training before it is fit to be entered for a race ; 
whereas, if the ordinary tracheotomy tube is inserted, the horse can 
be raced within a few minutes if necessary. Before this operation was 
pioneered to a success, tracheotomy was the only source of relief open 
which would give a hunter, carriage, or cart-horse sufficient breathing 
space to make him useful ; but the disadvantages of a tube is so obvious 
to any one who has tried it once that he will not wish to repeat the 
Sgn pStN ge) ee 2 Ne et ee 
“ roaring ” operation has “ caught on”; for, in addition to the fa& 
that there is no dirty tube to clean cach day, with its objeétionable 
appearance which at once puts the animal in a second or third-clas 


catenory, there. no danpel of tie lose prstind tage aaa 
or being drowned when crossing a Stream, nor is t bes 


GilAP TER sxx XI 
HORSE, DENTISTRY 
By W. Vahey 


Y first experience of horse dentistry, as it should be, was in 
my eatly days, with Colonel Cody, the great “‘ Buffalo Bill.” 


Colonel Cody travelled over most of the world with his 
Wild West Show, and wherever the show went his horse dentist, 
P. H. Whelan, always travelled with it. He was, as a matter of fadt, 
a member of the company. My first job in connection with horse 
dentistry was to hold the horse during the operation—most big 
things have a small beginning—and I was so impressed with the 
methods in use by this American horse dentist—so different to what 
I had sometimes seen before—that I determined I would take up the 
profession, and it was under his kindly tuition that I eventually 
became a horse dentist. 

I have often been asked how it is I am able to operate on horses 
that have been considered unapproachable. My reply is always that 
there is no method of describing how it is done. I can only say that, 
when having a very bad horse to operate on, I never think about 
whether it is approachable or not-——I simply go to it—and in all the 
years I have practised horse dentistry, I have never thrown a horse 
in order to operate on it, nor have I ever yet failed to operate suc- 
cessfully on the most intractable animal, and only on one occasion 
‘have I had a horse turn on me; but when this happened, I nearly 

_lost my tight hand. I only mention this incident to show that any 
method, whatever it is, is not infallible. 

Horse dentistry as practised to-day is based on entirely new and 
humane principles, with specially designed instruments, and is totally 
different from the barbarous and ineffectual methods adopted by 

‘inexperienced persons. It is by the mouth alone that the horse is 
‘brought under control, and educated for the many useful purposes 
297 
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required ; it is strange that the study of a horse’s mouth is, with very 
few exceptions, neglected by owners and trainers alike. About 90 per 
cent. of horses suffer from defeéctive teeth. Uneven, sharp, jagged 
molars lacerate the mucous membrane of the mouth, cause intense 
pain, and prevent proper mastication, which is the primary cause of 
indigestion, loss of condition, and deficient stamina. 

When the molats are allowed to become overgrown, they not only 
tear the tender flesh inside the mouth, they are the means of causing 
discomfort to the horse in other ways. For instance, they prevent 
the bit from properly entering and resting in the mouth, with the 
consequence that when any play is made on the bit, instead of acting 
on the horse in a natural way, it is drawn tight up against the barrier 
formed by these overgtown molars, and then down on the bars of 
the jaw, causing unnecessary pain, and in time, if the trouble is not 
rectified, damage to the mouth and temper that is not easily repaired. 

Amongst the many dangerous and disagreeable vices contracted 
by horses, owing to defective teeth, may be mentioned, holding the 
bit, carrying the head on one side, rearing, plunging, bolting, in- 
cessantly tossing the head (especially when bridled), profuse foaming 
at the mouth, star-gazing irritability, and bad temper generally. 
There is no doubt that many of the accidents which occur daily owe 
their origin to one or other of these causes. 

Most people know, either from personal experience or at least 
from some one who has suffered from the effects of bad teeth, what a 
wearing, nerve-racking business it is. How much greater then must 
be the agony suffered by a horse under similar conditions, where the 
already painful mouth is, in addition, being constantly aggravated by 
cattying the bit? The horse is not able to say what the trouble is, 
and very often gets named a bad-tempered, sulky brute, when a little 
thought on the part of its owner would, with very little trouble, alter 
this, by removing the cause.* 

In the course of many years’ experience amongst horses, I have 


* At the time of reading this MS. I have a horse in my stables which for some time had been 
very “nappy ” and used to stand up when asked to turn, and was also very difficult even to turn 
when galloping—in fa& he would generally show his resentment by suddenly stopping and 
refusing to turn to either hand. Mr. Vahey removed two “ wolf teeth,” which had been catch- 
ing on to the bit, causing pain to the horse and he is now as traétable as any horse in the stable. 
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seen some really terrible examples of bad mouths, which could with 
proper attention easily have been avoided. The only safe way to 
ensure that your horse is in proper condition to give of its best is to 
assure yourself that its teeth and mouth are receiving the attention 
they unquestionably need. 

The necessity for the proper care of the horse’s mouth has only, 
in the last few years, begun to be recognised in this country, and 
undoubtedly a good deal of this tardy recognition is due to the 


(Fred Main.) 
MR. W. VAHEY OPERATING ON A HORSE. STANDING IN THE FOREGROUND IS COLONEL 
CODY, THE GREAT “‘ BUFFALO BILL.” 


propaganda of those people who have themselves experienced— 
through the better service they have obtained from their horses after 
treatment—its good effects. 

In the United States of America it is almost a general practice to 
have horses’ mouths periodically inspected, and their teeth kept in. 
good order, thus ensuring perfect mastication, good condition, and 
diminution of danger from colic and other digestive disorders. 

If you ate expecting good service from your horse, you should 
not—if only on humane grounds—deny him the best services in 
return. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
FIRST-AID HINTS 
By Major H. C. fagger, M.R.C.V.S. 


technical terms ate only used where they alone can describe 
the condition. 

Lameness—How to tell on which leg a horse is lame. Except in 
vety obvious cases where there is pain and swelling in a particular 
region, and perhaps even testing of a lame leg, this is apparently 
more perplexing than one would imagine even in simple cases, and 
mistakes as to the limb involved are very common. To illustrate 
this point, I was asked to see a horse “ lame in the shoulder.” On 
inquiring how the seat of the trouble was located, I was informed 
that a certain proprietary liniment had been used, and a tender con- 
dition of the shoulder had resulted. On examination, the horse was 
found to be lame on the opposite leg from a suppurating corn. He 
belonged to a very knowledgable person too. 

“A horse drops on the sound leg,” and to commit this axiom to 
memory it is only necessary to get one’s own toe nicely trodden on, 
then walk about briskly, and remark how quickly one naturally se 
the weight from the injured to the sound foot. 

Have the horse brought out with a halter or watering bridle, 
walked away from you and trotted slowly back and past you. Notice 
how he turns, watch the head to see where the “ drop ” is, look in 
the mouth, not for the lameness, but for the age. 

Having detected the leg, there is a great deal to be learned from 
the gait to assist you in arriving at the cause. 

A young horse which walks sound and drops very much at the 
trot may be lame from some bony disturbance, probably splint. 

A horse which shows difficulty in bringing the lame leg forward, 


and thus shortens the stride, may be lame in the shoulder or knee. 
300 


r- \HESE notes are intended for the ordinary horse-owner, and 
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A horse lame in the foot usually goes in a shuffling manner, and 
shows great tenderness when turned to the affected side. 

A horse lame in the hip-joint (roundbone) or the muscles in the 
region of the pelvis usually gives the impression that he is going 
sideways or crab fashion. Lameness in the hock is often accom- 
panied by dragging of the toe, with the leg as it were left behind the 
horse. 

Now examine for heat, tenderness and swelling, and compare 
the parts of the lame and the sound legs. It is advisable, on detecting 
a “ flinch,” to try the same manipulation on the sound leg, as many 
patients seem to be intent on deceiving you if at all possible. A 
shoulder should be forcibly moved backwards and forwards, a pro- 
cedure which may display pain even to the extent of causing the horse 
to rear. In cases of lameness in shoulder or hip which have existed 
for a week or two there is nearly always a wasting of the muscles, 
which can be seen by standing in front or behind, and carefully com- 
paring the two sides with the animal standing squarely on all legs. 

In all cases unless (I had almost written even if), the seat of lame- 
ness is clearly defined, have the shoe off and the foot searched. There 
is an old saying that if in doubt in cases of front lameness, it is best 
to pin your faith to the foot, and in cases of hind lameness to the hock, 
and as a matter of experience it has much to recommend it, but may 
also serve, much as rheumatism does, as a cloak for ignorance. __ 

In my experience shoulder lameness in hunters, except from direc 
injury, as for instance a fall on the point or a kick, is one of the rarer 
occurrences, and indeed I will go further and say that lameness 1s 
far mote common below the knee than above. 

First Aid—Shoulder and hip lameness is, on broad lines, best 
treated by rest, fomentation till the acute symptoms pass off, and then 
massage and exetcise to limit the degree of atrophy or wasting of the 
muscles so likely to follow. 

It is interesting to look back in this connection to old writings 
which included in their recommendations for the treatment of 
shoulder lameness of old standing—swimming. 

This was the somewhat empirical forerunner of the “ manipu- 
lative surgery ” so successfully carried on in human practice at the 
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present day in suitable cases. Both procedures have for their object 
the breaking down of adhesions. 

Bruised Knee.—Fomentation in the lez pail—warm knee pack, or 
one of the clay poultices covered with oiled silk, or a piece of old 
mackintosh left on for twenty-four hours. A blister may be necessary 
in cases where the swelling persists. 

Broken Knees —Treatment depends on the severity of the injury ; 
even where the skin is scarcely broken, there must always be con- 
siderable bruising owing to the impact of the fall. In mild cases a 
little fomentation and a dry dressing may be all that is required, but 
where there is extensive destruction of tissue, poulticing and dressing 
with peroxide of hydrogen will serve best to clean the wound and 
ptomote healing. Continuous cold irrigation with a hose-pipe is 
good treatment, especially where there is danger of synovia (joint oil) 
running. After healing is complete, a very little vaseline well rubbed 
in daily encourages the growth of hair. 

Over-reach—This may be only a cut or bruise at the bulb of the 
heel, or a setious wound at the lower part of the back tendons, in- 
volving skin only, skin and tendon sheath, or even tendon itself. At 
the heel antiseptic dressing is usually successful, and it may hasten 
recovery if the nearly severed piece of soft horn be cut off at-once. 
Where the tendon is implicated, fomentation and dressing with 
hydrogen peroxide or other antiseptic, and afterwards the application 
of lint and bandages, form the best line of treatment. Later, if 
excessive granulations (proud flesh) appear, cold hosing, with 
subsequent dry or slightly caustic dry powder dressing, will check 
them sufficiently, and at this stage it is preferable to leave the wound 
exposed to the air. 

Strained and Sprained Tendons.—A slightly Siained tendon or 
sheath may be rectified in a short time with massage and cold irtiga- 
tion during the day, and pressure bandaging at night; but a really 
sprained tendon always necessitates a long period of rest from 
galloping, jumping, and carrying weight. Warm applications at 
first to relieve acute pain, continuous cold, and massage later till heat 
and tenderness are alleviated, and afterwards blisters, firing, or acid 
firing, are all means to the same end, viz., counter-irritation, absorp- 
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tion and sealing of the lesion. In the case of an animal whose per- 
formances are worthy of it, one may be forgiven for advocating one 
or other, or even all of these methods of treatment, as experience 
teaches that many apparently hopeless cases have proved good 
friends for several seasons afterwards. One can give away a good 
horse, broken down, and have the pleasure of seeing a neighbour 
enjoying him in many a good hunt. 

Foot Lameness (Bruised Sole)—This may be due to stepping on a 
Stone or to the incorrect bearing of the shoe. Usually removal of 
the shoe and warm bran poulticing for a day or two sets the matter 
right. 

Punttured Sole-—Removal of the shoe, enlarging the hole with the 
searcher, dressing at once with iodine tin@ure and antiseptic poul- 
ticing are indicated. 

Corns.—Caused by too much pressure from the point of the heel 
of the shoe, in the angle formed by the wall of the foot turning in to 
form the bar. It varies froma slight discoloration due to the bruise 
to a deep-seated suppuration which may burrow and eventually break 
out at the bulb of the heel. 

As in all cases of lameness in the foot, the shoe should be removed 
at the earliest opportunity and the foot searched. Antiseptic poultices 
must be used to draw out any pus after the requisite amount of paring 
of the part, and when lameness has subsided the shoe should be re- 
fitted and the pressure temoved from the spot. In horses with very 
weak bars a three-quarter shoe is often very effective. A word may 
here be given as to the best method of making a poultice, whether a 
poultice boot is used or an improvised bag. The antiseptic should 
be added in suitable strength to the water, and then mixed with the 
bran or other material to be used, thus ensuring that the whole of 
the poultice is antiseptic. A thick layer should then be laid on the 
bottom of the boot and the foot placed on this layer, and handfuls of 
hot poultice then packed around the foot up to the pastern, completes 
the dressing, which may be kept in position by straps and bandages. 
It is perhaps fair to State that corns are not invariably the fault of the 
shoeing-smith. He is faced with the absolute necessity of shoeing 
short in all hunters, those with good touch bars and those with weak 
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ones, otherwise his customers lose shoes, and with them good hunts 
and tempers, and he may lose the customers themselves. 

Seedy Toes.—Although common enough, these do not force them- 
selves on our notice unless very extensive, and can usually be kept 
under if cut out in the summer, and the horn encouraged to grow 
healthy again by conditioning time. 

Ring Bene —This is an exostosis or new bone formation of the 
pastern, and is described as true or false according as to its involving 
the joint or not. A true tingbone is seldom curable, but a false one 
situated on the side of the pastern bone may never interfere with the 
action after it is completely formed. 

Contratted Foot and Navicular Disease ate scarcely subjects for 
notes on first aid. Several hoof-stripping operations on the wall of 
the hoof, having for their object the providing of more room for 
expansion of the soft structures within, are now practised with, in 
many cases, very beneficial results. As a last resort, excision of 
portions of certain nerves (un-nerving) may be performed, but this. 
should be undertaken only after due consideration and warning 
as to some unfavourable and even dangerous results which may 
ensue. 

I have seen a horse carrying a eee in land over a fence ats : 
stop dead for the reason that both cannon bones had pierced the 
skin and gone several inches into the ground with the solar surface 
of the foot presented to an observer standing in front. He was. 
un-nerved in.both forelegs. 

Laminitis—The characteristic gait in this disease is described as 
that of “a cat on hot bricks,” which seems quite apt, but cannot be. 
vouched for, owing to the fact that I have, fortunately, never seen 
our fireside friend in such an awkward position. The gait is assumed 
by the animal in an attempt to throw the weight on to its heels, and 
thus relieve the laminz in the front of the foot which are inflamed and 
painful, and as the hind feet are thrust as far as possible under the 
body, the malady is often mistaken for i injury to the back or loins. 
The cause may be excessive feeding, as in preparation for show, or 
excessive fatigue, as may be encountered by a severe day’s hunting? 
before the horse is really fit. First aid consists of removal of the: 
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shoes, cold swabs, and complete withholding of all stimulating diet, 
sloppy mash and a very little hay being all that should be allowed, 
and if the pain is not too severe, short exercise on the soft three or 
four times during the day. Laxative salts in the mash are indicated, 
but a physic ball, I consider, is contra-indicated: The sequela of 
laminitis are deformities in the growth of the horn-tings, and in bad 
cases dropped soles. Many horses, however, which have suffered 
from the disease, are quite serviceable, although their aétion is 
generally more or less impaired. 

Sore Backs.—The condition of the horse and the fitting of the 
saddle are really the two determining factors in the producing or 
avoiding sore back. Given a fit horse,.a clean and well-fitting saddle, 
and perhaps we may add a good or at least intelligent horseman, sore 
backs will not occur, and the converse of these conditions will 
produce the trouble in double quick time. Rubs, chafes, and swell- 
ings must be taken very seriously directly they occur, and unless a 
saddler can alter the lining or stuffing satisfactorily, the animal must 
be led till the lesion has healed. Lead and spirit lotions and dry 
dressings answer in many cases, but some indurations of the skin 
and underlying tissues can only be resolved by iodine or blisters, 
and it is often even necessary to excise some hardened portions or 
cysts. The leaving of a saddle-mark has good and evil effects in 
different cases, and I have in some stables been successful in stemming 
the tide of sore backs by clipping off all saddle-marks. Possibly 
careful handling of the often matted hair from sweat and dirt was here 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Girth Galls are generally only seen when horses are used for work 
fot which they are not fit, and often the expansion of the grass-fed 
belly preventing the proper seating of the saddle is at the bottom of 
most cases. The remedies are much the same as for sore back. 

Physicking of Horses.—Broadly speaking, this is necessary whenever 
circumstances demand some change in the diet or alteration in the 
work or exercise. It is also beneficial in some illnesses. Horses 
coming in from grass, after the risk of chill has passed, are, in my 
opinion, the better for a dose of physic ; but for whatever reason it 
is adopted, the rules laid down for it should be very definite. Beware 
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of the man who advocates “ popping a dose of physic down him 
quick.” 

A very excellent stud groom of my acquaintance, whose manage- 
ment of a large hunt stables left nothing to be desired, made the in- 
conceivable mistake of giving a five-drachm physic ball to each of 
two horses on their arrival home after a day’s hunting. Both died 
the following night, one from acute enteritis, and the other from 
acute laminitis. He informed me that he had repeatedly committed 
such a grievous error with impunity. The least that can be said is 
that the result of his stupidity. came with one fell swoop. A horse 
from the very constrution of his intestines requites a very careful 
preparation for a dose, and it takes the inside of a week to do it satis- 
factorily. Warm bran mashes should be given only for two days, 
then the ball and mash and chilled water till the bowels begin to set 
again, when he may be gradually put on to his ordinary food. IE it 
is feared that clean bedding will be eaten, and thus interfere with the 
pteparation, the soiled litter should be left in or a muzzle put on. A 
walk out for a few minutes on the day after the dose, with plenty of 
clothing on, is a help to the action of the physic. 

Exhaustion —Many horses will give no warning of their approach- 
ing fatigue while the excitement of the chase goes on, but shut up 
unpleasantly after it is over. Should the condition be pretty serious 
it is best, if possible, to put him on to a straw bed fora little while and 
whistle a suitable ditty to encourage him to stale, and if necessary 
give one of the stimulant doses usually to be obtained or a tumblerful 
of whisky in a pint of just chilled water, and then get on the road 
again. If it is at all on the cards, I am all for getting him home into 
his own stable before he gets stiff and more tired still. 


SYMPTOMS TO WATCH FOR INDICATING TROUBLES AHEAD 


Should a normal feeder fail to clear up and turn from the manger, 
carefully examine as follows :— 

Turn back the rug and note whether he blows ; he should breathe 
about twelve to the minute. 

Take the pulse at the lower jaw if you can. It should beat about 
forty to the minute. Turn the eyelid back with the finger and thumb. 
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It should be a nice rose pink. If very red and injected, it denotes 
some inflammatory trouble; if a dirty yellow, liver disturbance. 
Shivering is often observed at the onset of febrile diseases, as pleurisy, 
pneumonia, strangles, etc. 

Take the Temperature-—A thermometer, either a stout veterinary 
one with normal temperatures marked for different animals or the 
ordinary half-minute clinical, is an absolute necessity in every stable: 
100° is quite near enough to be taken as normal for a horse; 105° 
and over are serious and call for great care and attention. There is 
always a reason for a rise in temperature, and fever, even to 101° or 
102°, must never be disregarded. 

Method of Taking Temperature —The accepted and most accurate 
situation is the rectum. Shake the mercury down to 95° or below ; 
gently raise the dock and insert the bulb end, at the same time 
rotating the instrument, till three-quarters of its length is within. 
Leave in position for the stated time or a bit longer for luck, with- 
draw, wipe with a pledget of damp wool or a sponge, and read the 
temperature. A good tip to try with a horse which crouches and 
squeezes your hand with his dock is to gently stroke the protrusion 
beneath with the tips of your fingers, when he will amicably relax 
the caudal muscles and permit the unpleasant interference. A thermo- 
meter is so very useful to decide whether expert advice is necessary 
or not. 


In conclusion a few don’ts. 

Don’r give the same amount of food during a frost, or you may 
get an attack of azoturia (Monday morning disease) the first time out, 
and it is sometimes fatal. 

Don’r stand him in a draughty wash-box, and wash his legs and 
leave the heels to dry if they can. You cannot hand-rub legs and 
heels too much, if you don’t want mud fever and cracked heels. 

Don’r take off the saddle the moment you come in. Loosen the 
girths, throw a rug over him, and begin to do the legs, head, etc. 

Don’r foment with boiling water. It’s right when you can 
nicely bear your elbow in it, a horse’s skin is far more tender than 
your hand. 
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Don’r neglect to have a staked or even scratched horse injected 
with anti-tetanic serum, especially if mud has got in. A horse with 
lock-jaw is a pitiable sight. I wish I might never see another. 

Don’r foment, then rub in embrocation, and do both again, unless 
you are looking for a nasty cracking blister. 

Don’r go to bed yourself until his ears are warm and dry ; he'll 


thank you for pulling them. 
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